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Modern Egypt. By the Eart or Cromer. 


With Portrait anda Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


The Situation in Egypt. Address delivered 
to the Eighty Club on December 15th, 1908. By the Ear or Cromer. 
8vo. Limp cloth. 1s. net. 


Highways and Byways in Surrey. 


By Eric Parker. With Illustrations by Hucu THomson. Extra 


crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Author and artist have combined to give us one of the 
very best books on the most variedly beautiful of the home counties.” 


A Motor Flight Through France. 
By Epira Wuarron. With 21 Half-tone Plates. Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.— The most beautiful European travel-book that has appeared 

since Mr. Hewlett's ‘The Road i in Tuseany.’ 


Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon 


and Andes. Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. 
By RicHarp Spruce, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by ALFRED 
Russet Waxtaceg, O.M., F.R.S. With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

OBSERVER.— A veritable mine of delightful information, clad in an easy, read- 
able style, free from all pedantic gloss. No more wonderful, more beantiful spots exist 
than these re gions explored by Mr. Spruce. . . Scientifically. the work is of real 
value, and about the Ama azon ‘fighting women. too, the author has a chapter. Truly a 
book of interest and delight.” 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 
Future. By Waxpstern, Litt.D., Ph.D., L.H.D., and 
LeonarD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured Frontispiece, numerous 
Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations and Maps. Imperial 8vo. 
21s. net. 
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Lollardy and the Reformation in 
England. An Historical Survey. By James Garrpner, C.B., 
Hon. LL.D. Edin. 2vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE SPECTATOR.—“ A book which is invaluable to students, and of per- 
manent importance as a work of reference.” 


The Book of the Pearl. The History, Art, 
Science, and Industry of the Queen of Gems. By Dr. G. F. Kunz and 
Dr. C. H. Stevenson. With 100 Full-page Plates. Royal 8vo. 
2 Guineas net. . 
THE TIMES.—‘ Reals like a fascinating romance. ...The work, which is 
furnished with a copious index and an ample bibliography, is a monument of 
research and, as a cyclopadia of the pear], is unsurpassed.” 


The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas. By Epwarp Wesrermarck, Ph.D. In 2 vols. 
8vo. Vol. II. 14s. net. Previously published: Vol. I. 14s. net. 


Century. By With Fifty Full-page Plates. 


15s. net. 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“A valuable work. ... Mr. Nevill has good hints for 
print collectors, and a careful perusal of this work should go far to prevent pur- 
chasers being duped by spurious imitations of gennine masterpieces.” 


Earthwork of England. Prehistoric, 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Medieval. By A. Haprian 
Autcrort, M.A. Illustrated with upwards of 220 Plans, Sections, 


&c. 8vo. 18s. net. 

MORNING POST.—« Mr. Allcroft’s thorough and complete monograph upon the 
old earthworks which remuain to us in such great numbers is the Jast, as it is among 
the very best of a great series of studies which Englishmen have devoted to such 


surviva 
Shakespeare. By Wa rer Rateicu. Globe 
8vo. 4s. net. [Hversley Series. 
William Haig Brown, of Charter- 
house. A Short Biographical Memoir. By some of His Pupis, 


and Edited by his Son, Haroip E. Hara Brown. With Portrait. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


William Morris. By Avrrep Noves. Crown 


8vo. 2s. net. [English Men of Letters. 
_ WORLD.—“ Mr. Noyes’s admirably balanced »ppreciation deserves unstinted 
praise. It is marked by keen critical insight, as well as by a distinction of literary 
style all too rare in these latter days.” 


Faust. Freely adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic 
Poem by StepHEN Puiniips and J. Comyns Carr. Crown 8vo. 
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Prof. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. In 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 
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The Eversley Tennyson. Annotated by 


ALFRED, Lorp Tennyson. Edited by Lorp Tennyson. In 
9 vols. Globe 8vo. 4s. net each. 


Buddhist Essays. By Trans- 


lated from the German by BuikkHu SILACARA. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
War. Translated into English by T. Rick Hotmes, Hon. 
Litt.D. Dublin. With Map. Coe 8vo. 4s. 6d. wisall 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated into 


English by J. W. Maoxair, M. A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


India: Its Life and Thought. By Jons 


P. Jones, D.D. Illustrated. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Canadian Manor and its Seigneurs. 
The Story of a Hundred Years, 1761-1861. By Professor GrorcE 
M. Wrone, M.A. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Novels of Henry James. /ition de 
Luxe. In 23 vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. each. VII. & VIII. The 
Tragic Muse, 2 vols. IX. The Awkward Age, 1 vol. 


New 6s. Novels. 
Tono-Bungay. by H. G. Wetis. [Feb. 2. 
One Immortality. By H. Freipine Hatt. 


[Jan. 22. 
Joan of Garioch. By Kryross. 


The Red City. By Dr. 8S. Mrrcuett. 
Together. A Novel of Matrimony. By Roserr 
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The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland 


(1791-1811). 
Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“*Lady Holland's Journal’ of the days of her youth is excellent reading, for its pages 
abound in lively narratives, shrewd observations on politics and mankind, and cau-tic 
characters of the celebrated men and women whom she met.”—Saturday Review. 

“We end by congratulating Lord Ilchester on his skill as an editor. He has done his 
work with admirable judgment and restraint, supplying just enough notes and comments 
to add effect to the narrative.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: 


Being the Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage id.) 

“A real biography of the Maid and an estimate of her career. It is,in many ways, a 
great book.” —The Times. 

“Mr. Lang approaches his subject in the spirit which makes great biography . .. He 
has shown how the spirit of history makes amends for the errors of other days by 
penning one of the most generous tributes ever paid to the Maid’s character and 
achievements.” —Scotsman. 


HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK, AND HIS 
TIMES. By ALICE SHIELD. With Preface by ANDREW LANG, and Portraits. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“ Miss Shield has broken new ground, and done it with the ability which marked the book 


for which she was in part responsible, entitled, ‘The King over the Water.’ ”—The Standard. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY IRVING. By Austin Brereton. 
With 1 Photogravure Portrait, 22 Collotype Plates, and 23 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. 25s. net. (Jnland postage, 7d.) 

“A remarkably fine series of portraits of the actor, in private dress and in most of his 
famous characters, gives added interest and value to a work which will deservedly take 
its place in the standard library of national biography.”—World. 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE CAUCASUS. 
By J. F. BADDELEY. With 7 Mapsand Plans, and 15 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
21s. net. (Inland vostage €d.) 

“Mr. Baddeley’s volume is a work of very high value, for it is written by one who knows 
this great region intimately, and who has lived among the tribesmen and noted their 
customs, their superstitions, and their traditional songs and legends.’—Contemporary Review. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D’AMADE. _ By 
REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for The Times. With a Map and 
Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“Full of information ranging over a wide field. . . . Matters touching the present and 
future state of the country, and the life and trade of its inhabitants, are all carefully 
thought out, bearing, as they do, unmistakable signs of an accurate judgment.”—The Times, 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTHBROOK. A 
Memoir. By BERNARD MALLET. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. (Inland 
postage 5d.) 

“Mr. Bernard Mallet has done his work extremely well. . . . He has given us a picture 
of a man and a view of his work which can hardly be praised too highly.” —G@lobe, 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: The Life of Count 
Albrecht von Bernstorff. By Dr. KARL RINGHOFFER. ‘Translated hy Mrs. C. E. 
BARRETT-LENNARD and M. W. HOPER. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“Probably it is these social reminiscences, chiefly of the English Court, that will please 
most readers best. They are full of human interest.”—The Times. 
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By WILFRID WARD. 
With 10 Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

CONTENTs.—A. J. Balfour—Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, Knowles—Henry 
Sidgwick—Robert, Earl of Lytton—Father I. Ryder—Sir M. E. Grant Duff—Leo XIII.— 
Cardinal Wiseman—John Henry Newman—Newman and Manning. 

“ A singularly attractive volume.” —Standard. 

“A genuine contribution to contemporary biography. ... This book will be highly 
valued by the historian of the future, as well as by the reader of to-day.”—Daily Telegraph, 


STALKS ABROAD: Being some Record of the Sport 
obtained during a Two Years’ Tour Round the World. By HAROLD FRANK 
WALLACE. F.Z.S. With numerous Llustrations by the Author, and from Photographs. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“This is one of the most pleasant books of sport published during recent years, full of 
the joy of the outdoor life, yet with many shrewd observations and criticisms of lasting 
value.”—Country Life. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE “GAZETTE” (166s). By J. B. WILLIAMS. With 
Facsimiles. &vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

The object of this book is to show who and what the journalists during the Civil War 
were, what their work was, and the value to be attached to it. 


GERMANY IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES, 1200-1500. 


By WILLIAM StTUBBs, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford. Edited by ARTHUR 
HASSELL, M.A. With 2 Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


THE SCOTTISH STAPLE AT VEERE: A Study in 
the Economic History of Scotland. By the late JOHN DAVIDSON, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Edin.), sometime Professor of Political Economy in the University of New 
Brunswick, and ALEXANDERGRAY, M.A. Withnumerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS: Susanna and 
Catherine Winkworth. Edited by their niece, MARGARET J, SHAEN. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Not the least interesting part of the book is the sidelight thrown on the lives of such 
people as Kossuth, Mazzini, Charles Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, Charlotte Bronté, the 
Goldschmidts, Miss Cobbe, and many others.”—The Times. 


BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT, IN 
MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. Second Edition. 8yvo. 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. By G. A. B. 
DEWAR. With 2 Coloured Plates by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 4 Photogravure Plates, 
and Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most fascinating books on country life that have appeared since the days 
of Richard Jefferies.”—Saturday Review. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New 
Edition, With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. fd. net. (Inlaid postage 4d.) 
POPULAR EDITION. (Without Portrait.) Paper cover. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 2d.) 

SISYPHUS: An Operatic Fable. By R. C. Treveryan, 
Author of “The Birth of Parsival,” “Cecilia Gonzaga,’ &c, Feap. 4to. 5s. net. 
CInland postage 3d.) 

“4 play of vigour and inspiration.”—Morning Post. 
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WILLIAM E: H. LEGKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. ; Vols. IIT. and 
IV., 1760-1784, 36s. ; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols. VII. and VIITI., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo., 5s. net each. IRELAND. 
5 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo., 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. Crown 8&vo., 


5s, net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: 
Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Re-written, and 
with a New Introduction (1903). 2 vols., BVO, 25s. net. 


‘HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to 


Charlemagne. 2 vols., crown 8vo.. 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF 
THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 10s. net. 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


(Just published, 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. 
to the Outbreak of the Civil War, ieg-slas. 10 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 


4 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PRO- 


TECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 


378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 


MANDELL GREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the Great Schism 


to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 8vo., 15s. 


JOHN STUART MILL, 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo., Se. LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. Crown 8vo., 9s. net. 
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A New Bible Dictionary written by Leading Scholars of to-day, 
and including the results of Modern Research. 


IN ONE VOLUME. AA/= NET. 
Murray’s New Illustrated 


BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


Combining Modern Research with Ancient Faith. 
Editor: The Rev. WM. C. PIERCY, M.A., 


Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College, Chelsea. 


“We heartily welcome this new Dictionary. It is, we know, the outcome 
of much solicitude for the interests of religion, as well as of sound learn- 
ing, and we believe that both these causes will be furthered by its extensive 
circulation. The value of the book is enhanced in no little degree by its 
excellent plates and illustrations.”—Church Times. 

“This worthy volume is a compilation of most interesting and informing 
material. It is one that any person with serious claims to be called a reader 
might take up at odd moments and find therein an endless source of pleasure 
and profit, To the student of Theology and Biblical lore it is a desideratum 
revealed, and no candidate for, or qualified member of, the Christian ministry 
should pursue his course a day longer without it. . . . So it is a good book. 
Because you can take its word for granted ; because you can tuck it under 
your arm if you’re going out to some debate or lecture ; because you can get 
solid food and even diversion for the mind by its pages—and good books, of 
such a kind, are not too plentiful."—Dazly Chronicle. 


“When we have put controverted matters aside, there remains a vast 
mass of information which has been carefully brought together and lucidly 
expressed. From this point of view the new Bible Dictionary may without 
hesitation be described as a great boon to the students.”—7he Specta/or. 

“Tt was high time that an effort should be made to provide those students 
of the Bible to whom the new theories are not acceptable with an orthodox 
Bible Dictionary brought into conformity with the accumulated fresh 
knowledge of the last half-century. This much-needed work has now been 
satisfactorily carried out.”— Zhe Standard. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE SrREET, W. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DIANA MALLORY 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


90,000 Copies Sold. 
5th Impression Now Ready. 


STANDARD.—“ The principal novel that made its appearance in 1908 will, 
we fancy, be agreed to be ‘Diana Mallory, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. . . . 
Everywhere men and women seem to recognize its sincerity, its observation, 
and, for Mrs. Humphry Ward, its modified form of moral earnestness.” 


THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


_ WORLD.—This study of Irish life and character is undoubtedly one of 
its author’s most powerful and attractive novels.” 


THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


STANDARD.— A striking and powerful story.” 
; WORLD.—“ That spirited and imaginative writer of historical romances, 
pe Dora Greenwell McChesney, has given us a picturesque and powerful 
story. 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. 
By LADY RITCHIE. With Portraits. Large post 8vo., 6s. net. 


@ ¢STANDARD— Memories of Thackeray himself colour nearly all these 
sketches of men and women, with many of whom he was in one way or 
another connected. . . . A volume full of glorious memories, kindly discourse, 
and gentle criticism.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSE 
OF BEAUTY. 


By FELIX CLAY, Architect. Author of ‘Modern School Buildings, 
Elementary and Secondary,” &c. Large post 8vo., 6s. net. 

SCOTSMAN,—“‘ An interesting, suggestive, and well thought out treatise, 
which should be read with profit by anyone curious to find an intellectual 
explanation of his likes and dislikes.” 

s 
LORD HALIBURTON : 
A Memoir of His Public Services. 

By J. B. ATLAY, Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland: A 
Memoir,” ‘The Victorian Chancellors,’ &c. With a Portrait. 
Small demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 

OUTLOOK.—* Lady Haliburton was well advised to place thetrecord of her 
husband's public work in the hands of a skilful and judicious biographer like 
Mr. Atlay. . .. the late Lord Haliburton represented the very spirit of the War 
Office. . . . While his ability and rectitude were never called into question, he had 
a knack of showing up amateur ae reformers and proving that their plans 
could not be carried into effect... . that he was a distinguished and devoted 
servant of the State was unquestionable.” 


Lonpoy: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, S.W. 
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The Evolution of Old Testa- 


“Messages of Hope. 


.D., Author o 

“Leaves for Quiet Hours,’ &c. Gi. ’ 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, “Mr. mbna is thoroughly well acquainted 


gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s.net. with the leading literature on his subject. These 
“The discourses represent some of the ripest pages reveal Mr. Orchard to be a most capable 
fruit of the author's intellect, and they will teacher.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 


readers. Westminster ‘Things most Surely Believed 


| of ‘The Gospel of Grace.” “The 
By J. BRIERLEY, B.A., Author of | Model Praver,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
“ Our City of God,” “ Ourselves and | 


cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
the Universe,’ &c. Large crown 


“A series of thoughtful sermons . ork 
of considerable merit, and is admirably printed.” 


8vo., cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. | —Bristol Mercury. 
“The book is written with intelligence and should Sn Jones a sure and pleasant guide 
a brightness of conviction, and the essays deali along ways o “mental ravel that are often per- 
with the. history of religion are full of interest. plexing and obscure.”--Dundee Courier. 
— Westminster Gazette. 
Conquering Prayer; or, The 
tudies of the Person of Christ 
Power of Personality. 
esus: Seven Questions. By L. SWETENHAM, Author of 
By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., “Religious Genius.” Crown 8vo., 
Author of “ The New Evangel,” cloth boards, 2s. 
o., cloth boards, gilt treatment of the subject. Anything more 
Pp, 38, 6d. net entirely Scriptural and sane I do not remember 


“In tone and temper it leaves nothing to be to have read. It is calculated to clear the minds 


desired. Than this book it would be difficult of Christians of confusion, and save them from 
t he y to which their mistakes con- 


to imagine a better or more t 
of the position it represents.”"—British Con- cerning prayer frequently carry them. I hope 
the book will have a wide distribution.” 


London :; “JAMES S CLABES & CO., 13 and 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Two Publications for every 
Churchman’s Household. 


The Church Times 


Weekly—ONE PENNY. 


The Treasury 


Monthly—SIXPENCE. 


(Mustrated.) 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


G. J. PALMER «& SONS, 7, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON. W.C. 
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BLAGKWOODS' BOOKS. 


A WANDERING STUDENT IN THE FAR EAST. 
By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, M.P. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 21s, net. 

SPECTATOR. —“ This is the best book Lord Ronaldshay has written, and one of the 
most genuinely informing works of travel which we have met for some time. The title 
exactly describes the contents. The author is a student of policies and peoples, travelling 
widely with open eyes and a quick, discriminating mind.” 

FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET. 
By H. B. MONEY COUTTS. Illustrated. 6s, 


SPECTATOR.—* What we should like, to put the matter quite plainly, is that this 
book should be extensively given. A better present for a lad, whether he has the sea 
fever on him or no, could hardly be.” - 


SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BYWAYS, 
And other Essays. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
Contents —Prince Charles Edward—The Victorian Chancellors—Bunyan— 
The Making of Modern Scotland—Mr. Balfour as a Man of Letters—Count 
Tolstoi and War—Rabelais, &c. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY CRICKETER. 
By W. £. W. COLLINS. 6s. 
NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—* There is not a dull page in the book, and a great 
many are entertaining from top to bottom.” 
THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 

Reformed by Order of the Holy Gicumenical Council of Trent; Published by 
Order of Pope Pius V.; and Revised by Clement VIII., Urban VIII., and 
Leo XIII., together with the Offices since Granted and the Martyrology. Trans- 
lated out of Latin into English. 

By JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 
A New Edition, for use in England, in handsome demy 4to. volume, £3 3s. net. 


NOVELS TO NOTE. 


THE RIGHT STUFF. Some Episodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
By IAN HAY. 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘The book is indeed a triumph in its way. It should be 
read by a'l who value humour, which has often been described as the salt of life, and 
should make good its author's title to rank among the first of living humorists.” 


WINGED DREAMS. 
By HELEN COLEBROOKE. 6s. 
FREE PRESS.—‘< Clearly depicted, and there is some delightful humour 


in the book. 
THE FEAR OF LIFE. 

By GERALD MAXWELL, Author of “The Miracle Worker.” 6s, 

TRUTH says :—‘A book you must read. The charming Lady Margaret in! one of 
the most lovable heroines I have ever met in fiction.” 

COURT JOURNAL.— <A novel of unusual interest.” 

CURSED LUCK. 
By Sir GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.I.E. 38s. 6d. 
STANDARD.—* Delightfully fresh and natural.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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GREAT DICTIONARIES. EDITED BY DR. JAS. HASTINGS. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
RELIGION AND ETHICS 


“A great enterprise which, to judge —_ this volume, has been splendidly 
conceived and as splendidly executed.”—Outlook. 

Vol. I. now ready. price 28/- net in cloth binding, and 34/- net in half-morocco. 

It may also be had in Twelve Monthly Parts at 2/6 net each, of which three Parts 


are ready. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Complete in One Volume. 


This eagerly looked-for work is now all printed off and will be published on 
Jan. 30th. The issue on this side of the Atlantic has been delayed (for copyright 
purposes) until the American edition is also ready, but advance copies—not for 
sale—are now on view at Messrs. Clark’s Edinburgh and London Offices. The 
price of the large volume of 1,000 pages, in cloth binding, will 

TWENTY SHILLINGS NET. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE COSPELS. 


Complete in Two Volumes. Price per vol. in cloth, 21/- net, and in half morocco, 
26/- net. 
“No more useful present could be made to a young clergyman at the beginning 
of his career than a copy of this admirable work.”—Gvardian. 


Full Prospectuses of these important Works free. 


EDINBURGH: 38, George Street, 
» & T. CLARK: LONDON: 14, Paternoster Square. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 
in the Twentieth Century. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 


EDITED BY 


N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
No. 11. JANUARY. 55. net. 


CONTENTS :— 
The Destruction of Wood by Vertebrate Paleontology in 1908. 


A. Butter, D.Sc., R. LypDEKKER, 
Ph.D. lustrated. 
The Evolution of Animal Function. 
The South- -Eastorn Coalfield, its Kerru Lvcas. 
Discovery and Development, ALCOLM 
Burr, B.A. (Oxon.', F.G.S., F.L.S. A Dream of Fair HENRY 
trated. E. Armsrrone, D.Sc., F.R 


The Ductless ante. SwaALE Paleolithic Races and _ their 
Vincent, M.D., Modern Part IL.—W. 


J. D.Sc., 
The of Chlorophyll. 
S. B. ScHRYVER, D se. phy Reviews. 


JOHN MURRAY, “ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


A comprehensive work on the British Navy designed 
to show that the man is more than the machine. 
To be published early in February. 


THE BRITISH TAR 


IN FACT AND FICTION. ‘The poetry, pathos, and humour 

of the Sailor’s Life. By COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, 

R.N. (Author of “The British Fleet”). With chapters on 

the place of the Sea Officer and Seaman in Naval History. By 

JOHN LEYLAND (Author of ‘ The Blockade of Brest,” &c., &c.). 

With Frontispiece in colour and 130 Illustrations from old prints 
and other sources. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 15s. net. 


CONTENTS. 
THE PLACE OF THE SEA OFFICER AND SEAMAN IN 
HISTORY. 
The personal element. Influence for success or failure ; exemplified by 
the war with Spain. The will to win of English seamen; fore loomed 
failure of the Spaniards. Land armies and naval preparations. Councils 


NAVAL 


of war. Antagonisms. 


and weakness of officers and men of both fleets. 
Rooke: and Shovell. 


officers. De Tourville. 


The Dutch Wars; balance of naval force ; strength 


Character of French 


Fighting instinct. Benbow. 


Mathews, Byng. Formalism. Want of inspiration and jealousies. Conduct 


of the captains. Failure. 
Hood, Howe, Nelson, and Jervis. 
“ Band of Brothers.” 


The new spirit. 
Fresh impulse and higher training. The 
Influence in the fleet. 


Hawke, Boscawen, Rodney. 


The makers of victory. 


THE BRITISH TAR. 


HIStory, BIOGRAPHY, PAMPHLET, 
AND SATIRE. 

The prime of English Seamanhood. 

Personality of the Tudor Mariners. 

The character of the Sea Officers. 

The Sailors of the State. 

From Rooke to Nelson. 

From Trafalgar to Later Times. 


SEA STORIES, NOVELS, MAGAZINES, 
AND CHAP BOOKs. 

Defoe and his Predecessors. 

Smollett and the Naval Novel. 

Some 18th Century Sea Stories. 

The Fiction of the Great War. 

The Author of “ Peter Simple.” 

Marryat’s Contemporaries. 


MYSTERY, PAGEANT, COMEDY, AND 
DRAMA. 

The Seamen of the Mystery Plays. 

The Sea Language and the Dramatic 
Poets. 

The Sailors 
Drama, 

“The Fair Quaker of Deal.” 

bia Evolution of the Nautical 

ay. 


in the Restoration 


POEMS, BALLADS, SONGS, AND 


DOGGEREL. 
Sea Poetry, its Origin and Uses. 
Ballads and Poetry of Sea Service. 
Naval History in Verse and Song. 
The Sailor's Life and Loves. 


NAVAL ICONOGRAPHY. 

The seaman in tapestry and sculpture. His dress, weapons, and equip- 
ment. The sea life and the ships of the missals and psalters. Early 
woodeuts. The illustrations to “Hicke Scorner.’ Naval iconography. 
Holbein, Vandyke, and Kneller. Hollar, Van de Velde, and Monamy. 
Dutch influence and the emblematic painters. The school of Hogarth. 
Satire: Sandby, Gillray, and Rowlandson. Humorous art: Collett, 
Bunbury, and George Cruikshank. The engravers in 1 ne, mezzotint, and 
stipple. The byways of art. The book illustrators, frontispieces, song- 
heads, broadsheets, lottery tickets, lodge summonses, trade prospectuses, 
and valentines. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, ALBEMARLE STREET, Lonpon, W. 
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Which is the BEST Illustrated Newspaper ? 
Which gives the fullest and best record of current events? 
Which is the most popular? 

The General Consensus of Opinion is that 


THE SPHERE 


takes the lead. 


THE PAPER, THE PRINTING, AND THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS ARE THE BEST. 


English people are naturally conservative and loth to change, and that is 
a good characteristic, but we must move with the times. 

Ask your newsagent to send yu THE SPHERE for a few weeks. You 
will then be able to judge whether your home will not be the brighter for 
taking in so excellent a publication. 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
Can be obtained of all Newsagents and at all Bookstalls. 


THE NATION. 


The most Vigorous and Original of the Critical Weekly Journals. 


“THE Nation” keeps its readers in touch with Liberal thought and with 
new or interesting movements in politics and social affairs, furnishing them 
at the same time with serious, independent, and authoritative criticism in its 
articles on religion, art, and literature. It is fresh in style, varied in subject, 
and commands the most brilliant staff of writers in London. It makes a 
special feature of domestic and external politics of foreign nations, of poetry, 
of dramatic criticism, while its reviews are contributed by writers of un- 
equalled authority in their special subjects. 


‘The Nation” is the Only Weekly Liberal Review. 


Among the Chief Features are : 
DIARY OF THE WEEK: 


An Epitome of the Salient Features of the We2k's News to‘d in a concise form. 


POLITICS AND AFFAIRS: 


Editorials on Burning Questions by Leading Statesmen and Journalists. 


LIFE AND LETTERS: 


Criticisms and Essays on Literature, Art, Religion, and Social Questions. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. THE WEEK IN THE CITY: 


EVERY SATURDAY, 6d., or 26s. per annum, post free. 


Publishing Office: 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE CREAM OF THE LITERARY 
PRODUCT OF THE YEAR 


For less than a Penny a Day. 


IS AFFORDED BY 


W.H. SmitheSon's 


Library Service. 


Unlimited Exchanges. No Carriage Charges, 


and Free Transfer to any of their 900 Branches 


Throughout England and Wales. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


186, Strand, London, or Branches. 


| ne 
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The Best of Card Games is 


BRIDGE. 


The Best Book on the Game is 


SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


By W. DALTON. 


The Book, which takes its name from the ‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its 
chapters appeared, is now in its Sixth Impression. 


5s. net, or post free, 5s. 3d. 


By the same Author. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


1s. net, or post free, is. t:d. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 33, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Those who desire the most Readable and 
Complete Evening Newspaper should buy the 


Westminster 
@ Gazette. & 


Ir presents all the news of the day with fullness and accuracy ; the 
latest Parliamentary and political gossip; and contains daily a com- 
prehensive survey of the Stock Markets, with independent financial 
criticism. 

Readers of the QuaRTERLY Review living in distant parts can have 
the Westminster sent post free to reach them on the morning 
following publication for 3/3 for one month, and 9/9 for three months. 


For the latest news from ail quarters, order the 6.30 FINAL EDITION. 


Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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ENGLISH | 


Vol. L. net 
REVIEW 
No. I. 

1. THOMAS HARDY .. ASunday Morning Tragedy 
2, HENRY JAMES as 4 The Jolly Corner 
3. JOSEPH CONRAD _.... .. Some Reminiscences 
4. JOHN GALSWORTHY be A Fisher of Men 
5. W. H. HUDSON .. Stonehenge 
6. COUNT TOLSTOI The Raid 
7. H. G. WELLS te .. Tono-Bungay 
8 THE MONTH 


EDITORIAL; THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ARTS IN THE REPUBLIC-~—I. 
Literature : Communications from Two Authors; MR. JAMES’ Complete Edition. 
POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC; THE UNEMPLOYED — (i) R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM on “Aspects of the Social Question”; (ii) W. H. 
DAVIES on “ How it Feels to be Unemployed” ; (iii) A.M., ‘‘ A Complete Actuarial 
Scheme for Insuring John Doe against all the Vicissitudes of Life”; A.D., ‘‘ The 
Personality of the German Emperor”; H. W. NEVINSON, Notes on the Balkans 
with a Table. 

REVIEWS: UL'lle des Pingouins, parr ANATOLE FRANCE, reviewed by 
JOSEPH CONRAD; The Age of Shakespeare, by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE, reviewed by DOCTOR LEVIN SCHUCKING, of Gottingen 


University. 
No. II. 

1. D. G. ROSSETTI as : Jan Van Hunks 
2, ANATOLE FRANCE Les — de Mile.de Doueine 
3. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM _... Andorra 
4. JOSEPH CONRAD __... Some Reminiscences.—II. 
5. VERNON LEE _ The Virgin of the Seven Daggers.—I. 
6. TOLSTOI The Raid. (Conclusion.) 
7. H. G. WELLS... Tono-Bungay.—II, 
8. THE MONTH 


EDITORIAL; The Functions of the Arts in the Republic—II. Drama. Ruth St 
Denis THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Notes on “Jan Van Hunks.’ 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Notes on “Cheyne Walk.” 

POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC; Prospects of Parliaments. J.—At Home. 
Il.—Russia, by D. S. III.—La Perse par EUSTACHE de LOREY, late of the 
French Legation to Téhéran. The House of Orange, with a Table, by E 
Roterodamus. The Case of John Doe (continued). 

REVIEWS: COMMUNICATIONS: ‘The Marketing of Small Produce,” by 
A. G. Stephen Reynolds, &c. 


| DUCKWORTH & CO., Henrietta Street, W.C. | 
Q. Rev.—WNo. 418. Cc 
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Wisdom of the East Series 


Special attention may be drawn to this remarkable little Series. In 
this age of Series the “ Wisdom of the East” is exceptional, for it is 
no mere reprint of former books but is a Series of original and 
valuable research. Many of the volumes are here translated for the 
first time into English, 
THE BOOK OF FILIAL DUTY. Translated from the Chinese of Hsiao 
Cuinc. With the 24 Examples. By Iwan CHEN. 1s. net. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF AL GHAZZALI, Translated for the first time 
into English by CLaAup 1s. net. 


THE HEART OF INDIA. By L. D. Barnett, LL.D. 2s. net. 

THE DIWAN OF ABU’L ALA. By Henry BAERLEIN. Is. net. 
JAMI: THE PERSIAN MYSTICS. By F. Hapianp Davis. 2s. net. 
THE PERSIAN MYSTICS (JALALU’D-DIN RUMI). By F. Havtanp 


Davis. 2s, net. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE; or, The Universal Order of 
Confucius. Translated by Ku Hunc Mina, M.A. (Edin.). 1s. net. 


BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE: An Outline of the Philosophy of 
the Vedanta. By L. D. Barnett, M.A. Litt.D. 2s. net. 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. With Introduction and Notes by 


Lronet Gites, M.A. (Oxon.), 2s. net. 

ARABIAN WISDOM. Selections and Translations by JoHN WorTABET, M.D. 
Is, net, 

THE TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER. From the Zend Avesta. Trans- 
lated by Dr. S. A. KapapiaA, 2s, net. 

MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. With Introduction by LIoNEL 
Gites, M.A, (Oxon.). 2s, net. 

THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA. By Hersert BAyNEs, M.R.A.S. 2s. net. 

THE AWAKENING OF THE SOUL. From the Arabic of Inn TuFatt. 
Translated by PAUL BronnLe, Ph.D. ts. 6d. net. 

THE DUTIES OF THE HEART. By Rass Bacuye. Translated by 
Epwin Cottins, Hollier Hebrew Scholar, U.C.L. 1s, net. 

THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZU. Translated by LIONEL GILEs. Is. net. 

THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With Introduction by Sir ARTHUR 
N. Wottaston, K.C.I.E, 1s. net. 

WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN. With Introduction by S. TAKAISHI. 
1s. net. 

THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. By L. CRANMER-BYNG. 
I1.—The Book of History (Shu-King). 1s. net. 
Il.—The Book of Odes (Shi-King). 1s. net. 

THE ROSE GARDEN OF SA’DI. Selected and Rendered from the Persian 
by L. CRANMER-Byna. 1s, net. 

THE INSTRUCTIONS OF PTAH-HOTEP. The Oldest Books in the 
World. From the Egyptian. Translated ty BArTiscomBE G. GuNN. 1s. net. 


THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL. Translated by Epwin CoLtins. Is. net. 
SA’DI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. By SuHarku Sa’pI. With an Introduction 


by Sir'ArrHUR N. Wo ttaston, K.C.I.E. rs. net. 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Works by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


The Greatest Man’s Hereafter. 
8vo., cloth, 2/-, post free. 
HEAVEN AND HELL: FROM THINGS HEARD 
AND SEEN. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING wrote: “To my mind, the only light that has been 
cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


A Supreme Work in Philosophy. 
8vo., cloth, 1/6, post free. 


THE DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks wrote: “I have the profoundest honour for the character and 
works of Emanuel Swedenborg. I have from time to time > gained much from his writings.” 


A Vindication “of God’s Ways with Man. 
8vo., cloth, 2/*, post free. 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


Coventry Patmore wrote: “It (Swedenborg's work) abounds with perceptions of the truth 
to a degree unparalleled perhaps in uninspired writings.’ 


A Complete Presentation of ‘Swedenborg’ s Teachings. 
With Biographical Introduction and Portrait, Svo., cloth, 2/6, post free. 


A COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


Because Swedenborg has written so much many are deterred from making his acquaintance 
from not knowing where to begin. This volume consists of extracts from all his works arranged 
under heads, to present a complete account of his religion and philosophy.” 


*,.* A Complete Catalogue will be sent on application. 
Lonpon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 


HAZELL'’S 


ror 1909. 


A N N U A L NOW READY. 


77) 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


700 Pages, Cloth Case, with Complete Reference Index. 
price 3/6 net. 


The Times says: “HAZELL’S ANNUAL contains the essence of a whole library of works 
of reference. It is a double-distilled extract of the news of the past year ; a biographical 
dictionary in miniature ; a handbook to all our institutions ; and generally an aid to 
understanding how the world goes on, and how history is made.” 


Order ii as the edition cannot be reprinted. 


LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON AND VINEY, LTD., 52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


1909.]. 
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THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 
16th Century. By J. A. CRowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With Editorial 
Notes by LANGTON DouGLas, Author of * Fra Angelico,” “ A History of 
Siena,” &c. Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square demy 
8vo. 21s. net each vol. 

J.—Earvy Curistian Art. 

JI.—G10TTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 
Srenese, UMBRIAN, AND Nortu ITAttAn SCHOOLS. 
. 7V.—F.orRENTINE MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 
. V.—Umprian MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

_. VJ.—PERUGINO AND THE LATER UMBRIANS. 

This Edition of ‘Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions and emendations of the 
Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully revised manuscript and many new Notes. 
The work has been edited by Mr. Langton Douglas, one of the first authorities on Italian Art. Not 
only do bis Notes contain the result of his own researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries 
of the most competent critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 


With a Biographical List of Painters. By H. M. Cunpbatt, I.S.0., F.S.A. 
With 58 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. 21s. net. 
** A very beautiful book, whose 58 coloured reproductions furnish in themselves an eloquent com- 
mentary on the progress of the art, and are exceptionally well executed . . . reproduced with 
enough fidelity to serve the student as an initiation into their individual methods, But though it is 


the wealth and beauty of the illustrations that strike on one in the first instance, Mr. Cundall’s essay 
is very accurate and useful.”"—YVORKSHIRE POST. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AND 
PAINTING. 


Illustrated by typical Masterpieces. By E. B. Have tt, A.R.C.A., formerly 
Principal of the School of Art and Keeper of the Government Art Gallery, 
Calcutta. With Coloured and Monochrome Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
43 35. net. 


“In every chapter there is a wealth of detailed study. . . . How fascinating is the field 
explored is made evident not only by Mr. Havell’s wide and well-digested learning . . . but also 
by the beautiful illustrations which grace his book : documents which, one must say, speak volumes 
as to the intellectual purity, the subtlety,-and the imaginative opulence of these strange and wonder- 
ful memorials.”"—SCOTSMA WN. 


THE SHORES OF THE 
ADRIATIC. 


THE AUSTRIAN SIDE. An Architectural and Archeological Pilgrimage. 
By F. HAMILTON Jackson, R.B.A. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 21s, net. 


THE ITALIAN SIDE. Published 1906. 21s. net., 


‘Mr. Jackson’s volume is a very handsome one, extensively illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs and still better line drawings fiom the hand of the author himself . . . rare as they are 
delightful. It is not often that the arts of writer and illustrator are combined as in this case, and the 
combination deserves to be recognised and encouraged. A storehouse of information presented in 
the pleasantest possible way.”—-GUARDIAN. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Now 
ready, 


In the 
press. 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ LIST. 


~ BERNARD QUARITCH, 


Dealer in Ancient Manuscripts, Rare, Artistic, and Scientific 
Books and Works in Standard Literature. 


Agent for Public Institutions and the Publications of Learned Societies, including the 


British Museum, 
Government of India, 


Society of Antiquaries, 
Hakluyt Society, 


Numismatic Society, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


&c., 


11, GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ELLIS, 


Dealers in Oldand Rare Books, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, Prints and Ex-Libris. 
(Business Founded 1728.) 

The following Catalogues have been recently issued. 
and will be sent to Collectors on application. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE ; 2 Parts, Nos. 116 - 117. 

Old Works on EDUCATION, MATHEMATICS, 
LANGUAGES, &c., &c., No. 119. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c., No. 120. 

LAW, ECONOMICS, &c. No. 122. 

MEDICINE, NATURAL HISTORY, and OCCULT 
SCIENCES, No. 123. 

Books relating to MUSIC ; No X. 

British and American BOOK-PLATES ; No. V. 


29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


A. Lionel Isaacs, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—F rench Illustrated Books 
of the Eighteenth Century, and Modern 
French Editions de Luze. 

*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these 
will oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND 
MSS. NOW READY. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly Macmillan & Bowes), 
1, Trinity Street, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
ON SALE, 


:Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPT of Milton’s 
Minor Poems, preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Pre- 
face and Notes by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
Privately printed, 1899 Folio, in cloth box, 
a" 6d.; or half-bound, roxburghe style, 

2 28. 


Cantabrigia Illustrata, by Davip 
LOGGAN (1690). Reproduction, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. WILLIS CLARK. 
Folio, £2 2s., or morocco extra, £5 5s. 


LUZAC & CO. 


Oriental and Foreign . . . 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


46, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Oficial Agents to the India Office, the Royal 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the University of Chicago, &e., de. 


Luzac & Co. make a. . 


SPECIALITY OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Latest Catalogue issued — BistioTHECA ORTENTALIS 
VL., being a Catalogue of Semitic Literature (pp. 131)— 
can be had gratis on application. 


Life of Morland. Edition de Luxe. 
10 in colours (pub. £10 10s. net), £4 4s. 


Showing Diet and Agents best adapted (pub. 5s. net), 2s. 6d. 
Liberia. 2 vols., 402 illustrations and 22 maps (pub. £2 2s. net), 16s. 
True Portraiture of Mary Queen of Scots, by J. J. Foster. 

Encyclopzedia Britannica. A fine set of the last 


de Luxe (pub. £10 10s. net), £4 4s. 


Sir Harry Johnston’s 
the 
57 fine plates. Edition 


edition in the recommended morocco binding in specially made polished walnut revolving book- 


case. 35 vols. (Times price £57), £13 13s. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron. 


Riees’ faithful 


translation, with the beautiful series of 20 plates by LovIS CHALON (extra plates in separate 


portfolio), beautifully hand coloured, 2 handsome vols. and folio (cost £4 4s.), £2 2s. 
Capital and Capitalist Production. 


Marx on 


) Karl 
Pub. 10s. 6d., 1908), 4s. 6d. 


Rabelais. Complete, with the spirited series of illustrations by GUSTAVE DorE (pub. 12s. 6d.), 
6s. Monthly Catalogues of Fine Books and Lists of New Books reduced, sent post free on receipt 


of name and address. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER,:Ltd., 23, New Oxford Street, London, w.c. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* Vespucci 


Medical Books a speciality. 


13077 Central. 
Books bought. 


| 
NEW BOOKS ‘AT HALF PRICE OR LESS. on: 
Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine: 21 vols. (pub. £21), £3108. Dawe’s one 
On Japanese vellum throughout, 70 magnificent plates, m 

a De Lacy Evans’ How to Prolong Life. Bone: 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ 


LIST. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, High Sireet, Marylebone, LONDON, W. 


100,000 VOLUMES IN STOCK. 


Libraries Purchased. 


Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Recent Catalogues { 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, BLACK LETTER BOOKS, 
OLD PLAYS AND POETRY, &c. 


In 3 Parts (Part 3 in pres3) 


IN THE PRESS: will be sent gratis and 
Post free to all applicants. 
A CATALOGUE (No. 476) of a Large 
Collection of Books, chiefly second-hand 
or Reviewers’ copies, dealing with the 
Archeology, History, Philosophy. Science, 
and Comparison of Religion and Ethics ; 
also Treatises upon Primitive or Early 
Religions. Cults, and ay Works 
expounding Psychology, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Logic. and Mental Science 
generally: Expositions of “the Higher 
Criticism,” Rationalism, and Free-Thought 
—with resultant Controversy—and kindred 
subjects. 
THE WHOLE BEING NOW OFFERED, FOR CASH, BY 


CHARLES HIGHAM SON, 


a, Farringdon Street, London, EC. 
Theological and other Books purchased in any quantity 
—a Parcel or a Library—for Cash, or by Way of Ex- 

change—upon the most liberal terms possible. 


HORACE COMMIN, 


Dealer in Secondhand Books, 
MSS., Portraits, Engravings. 


CATALOGUE No. 46, 
Now Ready. 
CONTAINING 


2nd Folio Shakespeare, 1632. 
Many Interesting and Curious Books. 
First Editions of 17th, 18th, and 19th Cen- 
tury Authors. 
Sporting Books, &c. 
Post Free on Application. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


ADDRESS : 
100, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, Brewer Street, 
Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 


ESTABLISHED 
1798. 


Illuminated MSS., Incunabula and other Early Books with Wood- 
euts, Bookbindings of Historical and Artistic Interest, &c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 7,500 items, with upwards of 2,060 
facsimile reproductions in line and half-tone, with full descriptions and 
bibliographical information. 

SPECIMEN PART WITH PROSPECTUS, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


M4scs BROTHERS, | 


Dealers in Fine and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs, 
en 109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


One of the largest and choicest stocks in England of the 
rarer and finer Books, Prints, and Autographs, appealing 
especially to the Connoisseur, Collector, and Antiqua rian. 


CATALOGUES in each Section regularly issued, and sent post free to all 
parts of the World on application. 


Just Issued: 
Catalogue (No. 244) Illuminated Missals, Extra Rare Books, Early Printing, Fine 


Bindings, &c. (Illustrated). 


a 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ 


LIST. 


ESSRS. HATCHARD desire to direct attention 
to their Department for the supply of SEconp- 


HAND Books. 


They have devoted special attention 


to this Department during the past few years, and are 
prepared to supply Fine Copies of all Standard Works 


in first-class secondhand condition. 
HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Booksellers to the King and Queen. 


MESSRS. HEFFER & SONS 
CAMBRIDGE, 


have recently issued, and will send post 
free on application, ‘the undermentioned 
Catalogues of Second-hand Books. 


36—English Literature—?,461 items. 

40—New Books at greatly reduced 
prices — pp. 100. (An invaluable 
reference list.) 

41—Books with Illustrations —1,300 
items. 

42—Books for use in Schools and 
Colleges. 

44—French Books—at special prices. 


Addresses for future Catalogues solicited. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON. 


The following Catalogues can be had post 
free on application :— 

211.—_Books on Art, Illustrated 
Books, &c. 

212._Engravings, Caricatures, 
Sporting Prints, American 
Portraits, &c 

213.—Books with Coloured Plates, 
Works of History, Memoirs, 


Cc. 
214.—Engraved British Portraits 
of Eminent Persons, &c. 


Books and Engravings Bought, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


WILLIAM BROWN, 


5, CASTLE STREET, EDINBURCH. 
(For many years at 26, Princes St.) 
Catalogues of Rare Books and 
Autographs, and of Good General 
Literature may be had GRATIS on 
application. 


- A New Catalogue this Month. 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
CATALOGUES OF SECONDHAND BOOKS 


Post free on application. 
Theology — History — Natural 
Sciences—Greek and Latin Classics 
and Philology—Cl ical ti 
ties— Oriental Literature — Out of 
Print and Scarce Books—General 
Literature. 


Agents in Cambridge for the Sale 
of the Publications of the Government 
of India, 


BOOKS—BOOKS. 


GALLOWAY G PORTER, 


New and Second-hand Booksellers, 


CAMBRIDGE 


CEngland). 


CATALOGUES ISSUED-—state subject when requesting same. 


Please state Wants. 


BOOKS PURCHASED. 


| 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE, 


With which is incorporated the Lads’ Drill Association. 
President: FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 
T° secure the peace and safety of the Country and the Empire, and improve 
the moral and pbysical condition of the Ntion by bringing about the adoption 
of universal military training in order to form a National Reserve, This training 
should be preceded by sound physieal training, military drill, and rifle shooting 
in all schools, accompanied by the instruction of all British boys in patriotism and 
duty towards their country. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
H>-n. Vice-Presidents .. $5 00 Bon& fide Student Associates, with 
Members... Literature and Journal 2 6 
Associates, with “Literature” and Associates, with Monthly Leaflet, 
‘Sreniien have been formed at— 
Barrow and North Lonsdale, Bath and District, , Birmingham, Bolton, Brighton, 
Bristol, Cheltenham, Chester and District, Devon and Exeter, Dorset, Dublin, Eastbourne, East Dorset, East 
Grinstead, The East of Fife, Edinb Essex, Folk and District, 
Hastings and District, Havant and Emsworth, Hayling Island, Her 
Warwick, Liverpool, Manchester, Norfolk and Norwich, North Riding of Yorkshire, palmer an at po 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oxford, Portsmouth, Preston Borough and Blackpool, Sheffield and District, Shropshire, 
St. Helen's, Surrey, The Hartlepools, Three Towns and South Devon, Warrington, West Sussex, Wigan, 
Worcestershire. 
= —— mates District.—Bangor, Carnarvon City, Colwyn-Conway, Eifionydd, Llandudno, Vale of 
wye rexham 
There are Organising Secretaries in the counties of Kent, Bucks, Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, 
Berks and Wilts and Hants, Cheshire and Shropshire, Derbyshire and Stz uffordshire, Dorset and Somerset, 
Durham, Hereford and Worcester, Lancashire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, Yorkshire, East of Scotland, 
Glasgow and District. 


Full information on application to— 


The Secretary, The National Service League, 72, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


THE MILITARY 
MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


Translated by Captain A. B. LINDSAY 
(Translator of Nojine’s ‘‘ The Truth about Port Arthur”), 


With Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


All the civilized world has heard of this important work, which was printed 
in Russia and suppressed by the Government. The original extends to four 
large volumes, but as the first half of the work is confined to military techni- 
calities, this translation is confined to the last two volumes, which contain 
General Kuropatkin’s history of the origin of the war and his account of the 
conduct of it. He gives a brief summary of the growth and vicissitudes of 
the Russian nation and army, of the problems entailed by her long land 
frontier, and discusses quite frankly the policy involved in it. This is a 
work of absorbing interest and of world-wide importance, as it gives a history 
of the origin of the Russo-Japanese War, of the events which led up to it, 
and of the conduct of it by one who was for several months Commander- 
in-Chief, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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CUNLIFFE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
CONTINENTAL SECURITIES. 


Specialists in Government, Municipal, Land, Bank, and other Bonds or 
Debentures issued by responsible public bodies on the Continent. 


Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form of Security in 
the world. 


Hold large stocks and can deliver by return of post. 
Lend money on approved Continental Securities. 


Keep special records of all Bonds sold, and watch over Clients’ interests 
in every possible way. 


Collect Interest Coupons and drawn Bonds free of charge. 
No connection with any other firm. 
Bankers’ References in all transactions of importance. 


Correspondence invited. 


Sole Address since 1890:— 


10 & 12, PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address : PARIS.” 


Q. Rev.—No. 418. D 


1909.) 
| 
| 
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CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 


BLACKHEATH, S. =. 


Principal: Rev. F. Ww. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for 


London Matriculation, Ist Class College of Preceptors, and 
Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 


one who wishes to know all about sporting prints, should be without this valuable book.” 


This is the comment of * eae Life’’ upon the latest extra 
number, issued from the office of the ‘‘Connoisseur,’’ entitled: 


SPORTING PRINTS 


By RALPH NEVILL. 
Profusely Illustrated, including Forty full-page Plates in Colour. 
A VALUABLE FEATURE of this Number is the number of valuable Appendices, 
including a Record of Prices Realised for Sporting Prints at Auction. 
Paper Covers, 5/- nett. Cloth Covers, 7/6 nett. 
Obtainable at all Booksellers, or (if 6d. for postage is sent) direet from the Publishers, 


THE CONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE, CARMELITE HOUSE, CARMELITE ST., E.C. 


Tue BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Art Lovers & Collectors. Monthly, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE makes a special feature of publishing each month 
the latest discoveries in the Art World. Its contributors are the highest authorities on 
their respective subjects. Its illustrations are finer than any other Art Magazine, and the 
Magazine aims in its reviewing at beinga complete guide to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 

A Classified List of the principal articles that have appeared in the Magazine from 
1903-1906 will be sent by the Publishers on receipt of a postcard. 

This List includes important articles on the following subjects: Architecture—Arms 
and Armour—Books, Binding and Manuscripts—Bronze—Carpets—Ceramics and Glass— 
Embroideries and Lace mas a-ha ings and Drawings—Furniture—Goldsmiths’ 
Work — Greek Art—Ivories—Lead Work— Medals and Seals — Miniatures — Mosaics — 
Painters and Painting—Playing Cards—Sculpture—Silver, Pewter and Plate—Stained 
Glass—Tapestries. 


Annual Subscription (including Indices) Thirty-two Shillings, post free. Of all Booksellers, and of 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Ltd., 17, Old Burlington Street, W. 


| ** No one who wishes to buy sporting prints, no one who has sporting prints to sell, and no | 


Safest and 


DINNEFO 


for regular use. 


A Pure Solution for— 


Acidity of the Stomach. 
Heartburn and Headache. 


Gout and Indigestion. 


| 
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Wherever You Find a Busy Man Bent on Getting 
the Most out of His Time there You will Find 


WATERMAN’S 
IDEAL 


Scholastic workers, professors, scientists, students— 
all who labour at the desk need a Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. It seems a trivial detail to change a pen, 
but when you take to a Waterman’s Ideal it is a 
change which adds to your writing comfort every day 
for years. 

The great secret of the success of Waterman's Ideal 
is the simplicity of this pen. It is difficult to put it out Ask to see ~ 
of order, and its persistent perfection never puts out -Waterman’s Ideal 
the temper of the busy, nervous, and often over-strained Pump- Filling and 
brain worker. Waterman's Ideal smooths the path of Safety Pens — at 
the man whose life demands concentration. d 
Prices—10/6, 12/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards. 12/6 and upwards. 
In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. Booklet, post free from 
L, & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. New York, 173, Broadway. 
Paris: 6, Rue de Hanovre. Vienna: Kiirnthnerstrasse 9. Milan: Via Bossi 4. Dresden : 
Pragerstrasse 6. Brussels ; 14, Rue du Pont Neuf, 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 


First Impressions—Anonymous 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


JANUARY ONE SHILLING NET 


TURKISH REGIE 


CIGARETTES too 


Made in Constantinople under sp Ico 
from the Imperial Ottoman Government. 
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know the “SWAN” 
[OF 
pd utation—in all proba- 
bility you have many 
friends who carry a 
“SWAN.” But do you know the ‘‘ SWAN" personally—have 
you fn used it and found out for yourself its great 
superiority over all other pens? 


AFTER ALL, THERE I$ NOTHING LIKE THE EVIDENCE 
OF YOUR OWN PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. Send a 


Sample Steel 


ee sin | Pen with order. 


en 


CATALOGUE. 


free from complications 
OY Wearing parts-nothing 
to get out of order. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
Prices from 10/6. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 7° 


93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 9fa, Regent Street, W. ; 3, noise Street, 
Manchester. Brussels, Paris, New York, and Chicago. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is 
believed, meet the requirements, at moderate charges, of those who desire all the 
conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 

These Hotels have PASSENGER LIFTS, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT, 
BATHROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR, LOUNGES, AND SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, 
WRITING, READING, BILLIARD, & SMOKING ROOMS. HEATED THROUGHOUT, 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance), from 3s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 


Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses— 
Hore, THACKERAY HOTEL, 
“ BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” “ THACKERAY, LONDON,” 


a Jountain 
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Our London Charities 


The Quarterly Review 
Charities Hodvertiser 


January, 1909. 


Charing Cross Hospital. Queen Charlotte's Lying -in 
Hospital for Sick Children. Hospital. 

se Royal Alfred Aged Merchant 
National Refuges for Homeless 

i pwr ariners’ Society. 

Orphan pieced School. Society for Relief of Dist i 
Poor Clergy Relief Corporation. Jews. 


er did a year open with more gloomy 
prospects for old-established charities than 
does 1909. 

The Socialistic legislation now in vogue leads 
some people to think that they ‘“ do their charity ”’ 
by Act of Parliament through the rates and taxes. 

This is, however, a wholly mistaken idea, for 
. public relief (such, for instance, as a good deal of 
the relief given to the unemployed and the public 
feeding of school children) tends inevitably to 


i 

it 
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increase the necessitous and dependent classes 
’ and, thereby, the pressure on the needs of good 
Hospitals, Orphan Schools, Refuges, &c. 

The managers of the charities mentioned 
in the following pages are, therefore, sudden- 
ly confronted by a combination of three 
circumstances which seriously affect their 
work :— 

I. A general shrinkage of charitable 
funds. 

II. An increase in the needs of genuine 
charities. 

III. A mistaken idea that the distress with 
which they deal is being reduced by 
legislation. 

Readers of the “Quarterly Review” are 
earnestly requested to give, according to 
their means, to some of the following 
charities. 


i 
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CHARING GROSS HOSPITAL 


President : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 
Chairman: 
THE Ricut Hon. THE. EARL OF KILMOREY, K.P. 
Treasurer: 
W. R. MALCOLM, Esg. 


THE COUNCIL earnestly plead for additional help for this Hospital, 
which, together with the Convalescent Home at Limpsfield, has 


200 beds 


and relieves annually 24,000 Sick and Injured Patients. 


It is dependent on Voluntary Contributions to 
the extent of £18,000 a year. 
Contributions will be most gratefully received by the Bankers 


Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49, Charing Cross, or by the Treasurer at 
the Hospital. 


WALTER ALVEY, Secretary. 


SPECIAL WINTER APPEAL. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION, 


38, TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 
Patrons 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
PresipbENT—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The only Society of the kind which gives immediate assistance to the 
Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in all parts of the Empire. 

At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of 
pounds are distributed (besides valuable. gifts of clothing). and a large 
fund is required to meet the ever increasing appeals for help. 

The late ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, at the 46th Annual General 
Meeting of Members of the Corporation, said :—‘There is no other 
Society, as far as I am aware, which deals so immediately and with 
such care with cases of the kind.” 


DONATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


and GIFTS OF CLOTHING of every description, will be most 
gratefully received by MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
38,. TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Society has aided, to May, 1908, over 27,000 Cases of Clerical Distress, 


‘ 
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ROYAL ALFRED 


AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T. 


A Donation or Annual Subscription to 
this National Institution will mark your 
appreciation of the indomitable courage 
and self-sacrifice of our brave Merchant 
Seamen, and of their inestimable services 
to the Nation. Too often their reward 
is a friendless and penurious old age. 


“IF THOU CANST DO ANYTHING, HAVE COMPASSION 


ON US AND HELP US.” 
2400 Already Relieved. Hundreds Waiting. 


Office: Secretary: 
58, FencHurcu Sr., E.C. J. BAILEY WALKER. 


THE SHIPWRECKED Sailor, Fisherman, &c.,- 


are instantly cared for on the spot and sent home; the Widow, 
Orphan, &c , of the drowned, are immediately sought out and 
succoured ; and all 


MARINERS are encouraged to 


exercise thrift by becoming beneficiary Members of the 
SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. Over 600,000 persons relieved 


since the foundation of the 
SOCIETY in 1839. 


Patron— 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Preside t— 

The Rt. Hon. the EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 
( hairman— 

Admiral W. S. F. MANN. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
Secretary— 

GERALD E. MAUDE, Esq., 

26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


— 


“* There is sorrow on the sea.” 


i 
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A Splendid Work for King and Country and Empire. 
SAVING THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


“Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ | The Society's Six Homes in | It has Three Homes 


Training Ships the Country and London in the Country for Girls. 
prepare poor Boys for teach Boys Tailoring. Shoe- | They are trained 
Royal Navy and Merchant making, Gardening, | for 
Service. Carpentry, Housework, &c. Domestic Service. 


6,000 Aave entered Merchant Service. been rescued and trained for useful 


80 Roys cach Year enter Royal Navy. NO VOTES 18,000 BOYS and GIRLS have 
1,100 Children now being maintained. REQUIRED service. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received. 
INCORPORATED 1904. 


FounDeED 1843. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children 
London Office: SHAFTESBURY HOUSE, 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF 
OF DISTRESSED JEWS 


late 
SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


The Jews in Russia have no security for life—and many 
seek shelter in Palestine where, though destitute they are safe. 

This Society gives Relief in Food, Clothes and some Fuel 
in Winter, to the sick and feeble, and work at Abraham’s 
Vineyard to 70 men and boys. 


FUNDS NEEDED sympathy 
DONATIONS RECEIVED by 


F. A. BEVAN, Esq., J.P., D.L., Hon. Treasurer, 54, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49, CuarinG Cross, S.W.; 
and by 


E, A. FINN, Secretary, 117, Victoria STREET, S.W. 
(late 41, Parliament Street). 


§ THE QUARTERLY REVIEW CHARITIES ADVERTISER. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
SICK CHILDREN 


Great Ormond Street, w.c. 


President: THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. 


Chairman - ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. 
Vice-Chairman - JOHN MURRAY, Esa. 
Treasurer - J. F. W. DEACON, Esa. 


This Hospital receives children from all 
parts of England. In one year patients were | 


admitted from every county but seven. 


People in all parts should therefore support 


the Hospital as though it were in their 


own locality. 
STEWART JOHNSON, 


Secretary. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW CHARITIES ADVERTISER. 7 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
President—Tue Viscount PorTMAN. 

Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., C.V.O. 
Chairman—S1r SAMvuEL Scott, Bart., M.P. 


OBJECTS OF THE CHARITY. 
1. To provide an Asylum for the delivery of Poor Married Women; and also of 
rving Unmarried Women with their first child. 
2. To provide skilled Midwives to attend poor Married Women in their Confinements 
at their own homes. 
3. The Training of Medical Pupils, Midwives for the Poor, and Monthly Nurses. 

Since the foundation of the Hospital 180,000 poor women have been 
relieved. Last year 1,865 Patients were ‘received into the Hospital, ad 2,169 
were attended and nursed at their own Homes. 

Annual expenditure of the Charity £6,500 ; Reliable Income, 
£4,000 only. 

An Annual Subscription of £3 3s., or . Donation of £31 1os., entitles the Con- 
tributor to recommend One In-patient and Three Out-patients yearly, and qualifies 


for election as Governor. 
Contributions will be gratefully — by the Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph 


and Co., 43, Charing Cross, S.W., 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


Working Schoo 
Mexandra Orphanage 


AND (FOUNDED 1758), 
ane: Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


EDUCATION "PATRONS: 


H.M. The King. H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
President: H.R.H, Tue Prince or WaAtEs, K.G. 
FOR 50 Treasurey: Str Horace B. Marsnatu, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 


For 150 Years this National, Undenominational Insti- 
F ATHER- tution has been supported by Voluntary Contributions 
—_--———— An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles to Two 


Votes at each Half-Yearly Election. 
Information will be gladly given by the Secretary, to 
LESS whom Contributions should be sent. 


Bankers: 
Tue Lonpon Jotnt Stock Bank, Princes St., E.C. 


CHILDREN. ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
Offices: 73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


‘ 


Telegrams: “ GUIDEBOOK, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 738 MAYFAIR. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


JANUARY, 1909 


508 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 418. JANUARY, 1909. 6s. 


Tue VALUE OF THE TERRITORIAL Force. 9. bag CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. By 


2. Sir Henry Wotton. . H. SavacE, 
3. RELIGION AND Empire IN ANCIENT EGYPT. | 10, A New DEPARTURE IN ENGLISH PoETRY. 
By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. By Henry Newport. 
4 tHe 11. > oF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By 
5. THE FounDATION OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. . S. Escort. 
By Sir Ernest Satow, G CoH 12. we _pechomon Turx. By Dr. E. J. 
6. Herovotus THE Historian. By G. B. Ditton. 
GRUNDY. 13. TRUTH AND Fiction In IrisH History. 
7. THE PuBLic AND THE Moror-Car. By R. Duntop. 
8. Mitton AND Dante: A COMPARISON AND 14. WomaAN SuFFRAGE. By Professor A. V. 
a Contrast. By ALFrep Austin, P.L. Dicey. 


SCHOOL : 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PROGRESS. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. 
No. 62. JANUARY. 6d. net. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT : Our ScHoots— XXXVI. DurHam ScHoov. 
eadmasters and Registration; Public With Illustration. 
Schools and the National System ; Over- CONSERVATISM IN EDUCATION. 
of the Corticalam ; Tue VanisHinc Text-Boox: A PLEA For ITS 

Labour and its Evils ; Simplified Spelling ; 

Medical Attention for L.C.C. Scholars. Tue TRAINING oF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
NoTEs AND NEws. ScHooits. By A TRAINED SCHOOLMASTER. 
H1GHER EpucaTIon For GIRLS IN PRUSSIA— | CoRRESPONDENCE. 

II. By James Drever, M.A. Tue Book anp 1ts WRITER: THE HUMANITIES 
Tue TEACHER'S Part IN ENGLISH ComPosi- In ENGLISH EpucaTION. 

TIon. By CuHarves J. PuGu, M.A. REVIEWS: 

THE STATUS AND QUALIFICATIONS OF AMERICAN I. A Nove Latin Book. 

TreacHERS. By W. H. Wincu, M.A. II. Lorp Acton’s Essays. 
Tue TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN JAPAN. By | Minor Notices. 

J. C. Mepp, M.A. Books REcEIveED. 


BINDING CASES now ready. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A QUARTERLY JOUKNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
Edited by N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
No. 11. JANUARY. 5s. net. 


VERTEBRATE PAL#ONTOLOGY IN 1908. R. 
LYDEKKER. 


OF ANIMAL FuncTIoN. KEITH 


Tue Destruction oF Woop sy FunGI. 
. ReGcinatp BuLuer, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 
Tue COALFIELD, ITS 
COVERY AND DEVELOPMENT. MALCO! 


Burr, B.A. (Oxon), F.G.S., F.LS. Illus. be: A oF Fair Henry E. 
trated. | ArmstrRONG, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Tue Ductitess Gianps. SwaLe VINCENT, PaLZOLITHIC RACES AND THEIR MoDERN 
D., D.Sc. Part II—W. J. Sottas, 
Tue CHEMISTRY OF CHLOROPHYLL. S. B. D.Sc., F 
Scuryver, D.Sc. REVIEWS. 


For other Periodicals see p. 46, 
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A 
Telegrams: ‘GUIDEBOOK, LONDON.” 50° ALBEMARLE STREET, 
w. 


Telephone: 738 MAYFAIR. January, 1909. 


Copies of Mr. Murray's General Catalogue and Lists of 
Theological and other Works may be obtained through any 
Bookseller, or will be sent direct, post free, on application. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


Part IL—FORTHCOMING WORKS pp. 1—22. 
II.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS ,, 23—48. 


THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


Translated by Captain A. B. LINDSAY, 
(Translator of Nojine's “‘ The Truth about Port Arthur.”’) 


Edited by Major E. S. SWINTON, D.S.O. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


All the civilized world has heard of this important work, which was printed in 
Russia and suppressed by the Government. The original extends to four large 
volumes, but as the first half of the work is confined to military technicalities, this 
translation is confined to the last two volumes which contain General Kuropatkin’s 
history of the origin of the war and his account of the conduct of it. He gives a brief 
summary of the growth and vicissitudes of the Russian nation and army, of the 
problems entailed by her long land frontier, and discusses quite frankly the policy 
involved in it. This isa work of absorbing interest and of world-wide importance, 
as it gives a history of the origin of the Russo-Japanese War, of the events which 
led up to it, and of the conduct of it by one who was for several months 
Commander-in-Chief. 


: 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


BANCROFT MEMOIRS 


OLD AND NEW. 
BY SIR SQUIRE AND LADY BANCROFT. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS :—1—GIRLHOOD. 2—BoYHOOD. 3—THE OLD PRINCE OF 
WALES’s THEATRE. 4—ROBERTSON AND HIS COMEDIES. 5—SOME OLD 
CoMEDIES. 6—OTHER PLAys. 7—FOUR FAILURES. 8—SARDOU AND HIS PLays. 
9—-THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 10—HOLIDAY NOTES. 11—REAPPEARANCE. 
12—HENRY IRVING. 13—THE “CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 14—DEPARTED GUESTS. 


It is now twenty-four years since “the Bancrofts,” while in the prime of 
life, gave up the reins of a theatrical management which, at the old Prince of 
Wales’s and the Haymarket Theatres, had marked an epoch in the history of the 
English stage. Soon afterwards they published their reminiscences of life in and 
out of the theatre, in a book which, after running rapidly through seven editions, 
has now long been out of print. Since then a new generation has sprung up—a 
generation which, though it knows the Bancroft management only by report, is 
none the less interested in the two well-known figures, of whose pioneer work, 
both before and behind the curtain, the modern playgoer is still reaping the benefit. 
Lapse of time has now permitted the story of their famous management to be seen 
in a different perspective and told with greater freedom; and though the 
intervening period witnessed only a few temporary resumptions of their career as 
actor and actress, it has been fruitful in public and private incident. The events 
narrated in the present volume cover nearly half a century of theatrical and social 
history, and concern, not only the authors themselves, but scores of the famous 
men and women, living or dead, in all professions and ranks, with whom they have 
been brought into contact, or whose friendship they have enjoyed. A final chapter 
on “ Departed Guests” crowns the mass of good stories and interesting episodes 
which the authors have to relate. 


THE PRESS ALBUM. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE JOURNALISTS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


Written and Illustrated by the Leading 
AUTHORS, POETS AND ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


Edited by THOMAS CATLING. 
Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. A LIMITED EDITION at 21s. net. 


THE PREssS ALBUM will be found highly attractive by reason of its infinite 
variety. Full-page illustrations, in colour and in black-and-white, by the President 
of the Royal Academy and over twenty other eminent artists give it special value. 
With the addition of contributions of the most varied character from fifty authors, 
it appeals to the widest possible circle of book buyers. The 256 pages are crowded 
with poetic gems, thoughtful essays, clever sketches, dramatic episodes, historic 
reflections, fairy fancies, peeps into the past, and other thrilling and pathetic 
stories. Another striking feature is afforded in the autographs of many notable 
people. Mr. Murray is bringing out the PREss ALBumM for the benefit of the 
Journalists’ Orphan Fund, and neither pains nor expense will be spared to make 
the edition de luxe one of the choicest productions of the season. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE CANNING 
AND SOME INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


CONTAINING HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, JEUX D'ESPRIT, ETC., 
OF GEORGE CANNING, THE HONBLE. CHARLES BAGOT, THE REV. J. SNEYD, 
THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, LORD BINNING, WILLIAM WELLESLEY POLE, 
LORD LYTTELTON, GEORGE AND CHARLES ELLIS, BOOTLE WILBRAHAM, 
JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE, STRATFORD CANNING, AND MANY OTHERS. 


Edited by Captain JOSCELINE BAGOT. 
With Portraits. 2 Vols. 


Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


George Canning has always been a subject of special interest to historical 
students and to biographers, but, owing to a curious conjunction of circumstances, 
there are few statesmen of the 19th century whose private papers have hitherto 
been so inaccessible as his. These volumes for the first time lift the veil and shew 
us something of Canning among his intimate friends, who were an exceptionally 
brilliant set. These letters and comments on politics and social events—apart 
from the great historical value of other documents here given—will be found 
very amusing. 


GENTLEMEN ERRANT. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF FOUR NOBLEMEN IN EUROPE 
IN THE XV AND XVI CENTURIES. 


By Mrs. HENRY CUST. 
With Map and Portraits. 


Demy 8vo. 


This book narrates in a picturesque style the travels, adventures and manners 
of four gentlemen who wandered over the world in search of anything they could 
find which was worth the having ; wives, wealth, politics and war attracted all of 
them, and, touching life at every point, their records give a lively and first-hand 
picture of the times they lived in. The notes are drawn from authoritative sources, 
many of which are quoted for the first time. The volume, while entertaining in 
itself, possesses serious historical value. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
BY D. C. 


LATHBURY. 
Demy 8vo. 


6 Mr. Murray's Forthcoming Works. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIBERT COMMERSON, 


D.M., NATURALISTE DU ROI. 


AN OLD-WORLD STORY OF FRENCH TRAVEL AND SCIENCE IN THE 
DAYS OF LINN#US. 


By the late CAPTAIN S. PASFIELD OLIVER, R.A., 
Edited by G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The first complete account in English of the tragic story of Commerson the 
Naturalist. The book gives a vivid picture of ordinary French Life in scientific 
circles just before the Revolution (about 1770 a.D.). Commerson accompanied De 
Bougainville in his famous voyage round the world, and his original letters are 
witty, outspoken and full of interest. They deal with the Argentine in old Spanish 
times, Tahiti, Madagascar and the squabbles in the French Colony at Mauritius 
as well as with his own observations, theories and adventures. His scientific notes 
are curious and even now of some value. The book also contains a short biography 
of the author Captain Pasfield Oliver, R.A., who died before its completion. 


THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL SIR LEOPOLD MCCLINTOCK, 


THE GREAT ARCTIC EXPLORER AND DISCOVERER OF THE FATE OF FRANKLIN 
By Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


With an Introductory Note by the Most Rev. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., 
Archbishop of Armagh. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


This book embraces the whole story of the search for Franklin during eleven 
years, in which Sir Leopold McClintock was the principal actor. His service with 
Sir James Ross has never been fully recorded, nor his sledge journeys to Melville 
Island in 1851, nor the discovery of Prince Patrick Island in 1853, except in Blue 
Books. All these most interesting episodes and others are now, for the first time, 
brought together in one consecutive narrative, together with Sir Leopold’s naval 
career. That career commenced before steam was introduced into the Navy, and 
included a continuous service of more than half a century. 


LIFE OF THE HONBLE. MRS. NORTON. 


CONTAINING HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
By Miss PERKINS. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


Mrs. Norton was one Of the three brilliant Misses Sheridan, of whom the other 
two were the Duchess of Somerset and Lady Dufferin. She is frequently mentioned 
in the memoir of his mother written by the late Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and 
will always be remembered as one of the most distinguished members of the Society 
of her day, on account both of her beauty and her wit. 
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‘Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


THE LIFE OF 
MAJOR-GEN. SIR CHARLES W. WILSON, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. 


Including his Services on the North American Boundary Commission, 1858—62 ; 
on the Surveys of Palestine, Jerusalam and Sinai, 1864—69; in the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office, 1869—76; on the Servian Boundary Commission, 
1878—9 ; as Consul-General in Asia Minor, 1879—82; on Lord Dufferin’s Mission 
to Egypt, 1882—83; on the Nile Expedition, 1884—5; as Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey, 1886—1894, and as Director-General of Military Education, 
1895—98. 


By Colonel Sir CHARLES M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.E., M.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 


TWO ADMIRALS, 


SIR FAIRFAX MORESBY, G.C.B. (1786—1877), AND HIS SON, 
JOHN MORESBY. 


A RECORD OF LIFE AND SERVICE IN THE BRITISH NAVY FOR A HUNDRED YEARS. 


By Admiral JOHN MORESBY. 
Demy 8vo. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


LIFE OF LORD NORTON 


(RIGHT HONBLE. SIR CHARLES ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G.), 1814—1905, 
STATESMAN AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Baroness de Bode."’ 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


The story of Lord Norton's life is told from his own memoranda and from his 
private correspondence with the most distinguished personages of the Victorian 
Age, letters being included from Sir Robert Peel, Gladstone (his intimate friend), 
Disraeli (his chief), Bright, Cobden, Bulwer-Lytton, Lords Salisbury, Selborne, 
Kimberley, Carnarvon, Archbishop Benson, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Dale and many 
others. The leading part which this pioneer among Imperialists took in the 
promotion of self-government in the Colonies should commend the record of his life 
to Colonial readers, as well as to the educated and thoughtful at home. 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN ARDAGH, 


R.E., C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., LL.D., Etc. 
His life and services at the Conference of Constantinople, 1876; at the Berlin 
Congress, 1878; on the Bulgarian Boundary Commission, 1879 ; on the Delimita- 
tion of the Turco-Greek Frontier, 1881; on Special Service in Egypt, 1881-1885 ; 
A.A.G., 1887 ; as Private Secretary to Lord Lansdowne in India, 1888-94 ; Director 
of Military Intelligence, War Office, 1896-1901; South African Deportation Com- 
mittee; Martial Law Commission ; Government Director of the Suez Canal, etc., etc. 
By his Wife, SUSAN COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY (LADY ARDAGH). 
With Portraits ; and Illustrations from Drawings by SIR JOHN ARDAGH. 
Demy 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


BASED ON HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES 
AND OTHER HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS 


BY J. B. ATKINS. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 

“ Billy Russell's ” name is a familiar household word. He is recognized as the 
pioneer of and the most distinguished among war correspondents; and, from the 
time of the Danish War in 1850, of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny down to 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882, there was no campaign of consequence of which he 
was not an eye-witness. His humour and descriptive power are sufficient alone 
to ensure the interest of his biography. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


THE HERZOGENBERG CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by MAX KALBECK, 
And Translated by HANNAH BRYANT (Mrs. Atkinson). 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This collection will be the first series of Brahms’s letters presented to English 
readers. It is an account of a friendship maintained under almost ideal conditions 
during the period of the Composer's greatest activity (1876-1897), and gives a vivid’ 
picture of his personality and of musical circles in the three great centres. 


THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
BY HAROLD BAKER. 
With an Introduction by the Right Honble. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


This book, which is published with the approval of the Secretary of State for 
War, contains, in a convenient form, asummary of the facts relating to the Territorial 
Force, and is intended to serve both as a guide for the use of those concerned in its 
working and as a source of information to the general public. After a short 
historical account of the earlier citizen forces it describes the organization, training, 
administration and discipline of the new Force. The legal liabilities of service and 
the powers and duties of County Associations are treated in detail. An appendix 
contains the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act with explanatory notes. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


THE FRONTIERSMAN’S POCKET BOOK. 


Compiled and Edited by ROGER POCOCK 
ON BEHALF OF THE COUNCIL OF THE LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN. 


With Illustrations. Leather, 5s. net. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE—Lieut.-Gen. R. S. S. Baden-Powell ; 
A. Bryden; Erskine Childers; A.J. Dawson; S. F. Edge; Francis Galton, 
S., D.C.L.; Capt. E.S. Grogan; Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederick Lugard, K.C.M.G.., 

D.S.O.; The Earl of Meath, P.C., K.P.; The Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
D.L., J.P.; C.G. Moor, M.A., F.I.C.; Bishop H. H. Montgomery, D.D.; The 
Lord Muskerry; Roger Pocock; Elizabeth Robins; F. C. Selous; Ernest 
Thompson Seton; Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G., D.L., J.P. ; Stewart Edward 
White ; E. Wynestone-Waters, L.R.C.P. & S., F.R.S. (Edin.). 


This is a volume of instructions given with clear brevity by experts and 
distinguished authorities, on every phase of wilderness life, and travel by land and 
water in all climates. Apart from the individual training which produces a 
Frontiersman and instructions for making all appliances needed by travellers, 
there are chapters on Scouting, Shooting, Signalling, and other military subjects, 
the conduct of irregular campaigns, the art of administration in savage countries. 
The book is in fact a brief summary of the art of pioneering and empire building. 
It contains a dictionary of Medical and Surgical treatment in camp, without drugs 
or instruments. Prepared for the use of the Legion of Frontiersmen, this volume 
will be of great value to Explorers, Travellers, Soldiers, Campers, and Yachtsmen. 


R. 
'B. 


NELSON’S HARDY. 
HIS LIFE, LETTERS AND FRIENDS. 
BY A. M. BROADLEY, 


Joint-Author of ‘‘ Napoleon and the Invasion of England,” 
and ‘‘ Dumouriez and the Defence of England against Napoleon,” etc., 


And Rev. R. G. BARTELOT, 
Vicar of St. George’s, Fordington, Dorchester. : 
Many Illustrations and Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. [Ready Jan. 21. 


In addition to the biographical details given in the first portion of “ The Three 
Dorset Captains at Trafalgar,” there will be an entirely new introduction, and two 
additional chapters containing several important Hardy letters which have recently 
come to light, together with the whole of the unpublished correspondence in which 
Midshipman R. F. Roberts, who apparently acted for a time as Captain’s Clerk of 
the ‘“‘ Victory,” gives a minute account of the Battle of Trafalgar and the events 
which followed it. 

The Appendix will contain a complete muster-roll of the officers and crew of the 


“ Victory.” 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN AND A FEW OTHERS. 
Y E. H. PARKER, 


B 
Author of ‘‘China and Religion,” etc. 

; Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
The peculiar interest that “John Chinaman” possesses at this moment lies in 
the allusions to the great viceroy Yiian Shi-k’ai, whose political fall, brought about 
by a Manchu clique, has been reported within the last few days, and to the drastic 
reforms now being carried out in China, most of which were foreshadowed by the 

Author during the “ Boxer” revolt of 1900. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN AFFAIRS. 


BY GEOFFREY DRAGE, 


Author of ‘‘ Russian Affairs.”’ 
With Maps. Medium 8vo. 


This is a work corresponding to Mr. Drage’s book on Russia, which appeared 
in 1904 and met with a very favourable reception. 

It is the first attempt which has been made by any writer to describe the 
economic condition of the whole of the dual monarchy at the present day. The 
work is divided into three parts, and deals first with Austrian Agriculture, Industry, 
Commerce and Finance, next with Hungarian Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and 
Finance, including a chapter on Croatia, Slavonia, and lastly with the common 
affairs of the monarchy, including not only racial problems, such as Panslavism and 
Pan-Germanism, but also Bosnia, Herzegovina and the relation of Austria-Hungary 
with Turkey and the Balkan States. 

To each of the three sections is prefixed an historical introduction describing 
the evolution of the present system of government. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: 
THEIR PRESENT CONDITION AND PROGRESS. 
Edited by the SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. [Just out. 


This book deals with the most important aspects of the remarkable social and 
economic changes now taking place among the natives of South Africa. It will 
contain a chapter on the administration of natives by Sir Godfrey Y. Lagden, 
K.C.M.G., late Commissioner for Native Affairs in the Transvaal. It will also 
describe the recent developments of the labour question, the position of the natives 
with regard to the occupation and ownership of land, the progress of elementary and 
higher education, the Ethiopian movement and the taxation of natives: and it will 
give in a concise form much valuable information supplied to the Committee by their 
correspondents in South Africa and contained in the evidence of witnesses before the 
Inter-Colonial Native Affairs Commission and in Official Reports. 


LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA (1808-1812). 


By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, C.B., K.T.S. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., C.B., M.V.O. 


Capt. Warre was present at the battles of Rolica, Vimiero, Corufa, Salamanca, 
and the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. Moreover, he was attached to the 
personal Staff of Marshal Beresford during the greater part of the war, and owing 
to his knowledge of the Portuguese language had special opportunities of coming 
in touch with the Inhabitants of the Peninsula. He was employed by Marshal 
Beresford in the organization of the Portuguese national troops, and after the 
passage of the Douro he was detached to take command of the armed peasantry of 
the province of Minho with orders to cut off and harass the rear guard of the French 
Army under Soult. In the battle of Salamanca he was with Marshal Beresford 
when he was severely wounded, and carried him out of the battle. 

These letters, apart from their personal interest, form an almost continuous 
narrative of the principal events of the War down to the battle of Salamanca, and 
will prove of no small value to the historian. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


A HISTORY OF 
INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 


By the late JAMES FERGUSSON, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; Member of the Society of Dilettanti, etc., etc. 
REVISED AND EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By JAS. BURGESS, C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 


Late Director of the Archzological Survey of India; Hon. Associate of the Royal Institute ot 
British Architects; Hon. Member of the Imperial Russian Archzological Society, of the American 
Oriental Society, etc., etc. 


EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. BY R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 


Hon. and Corresponding Member of the Société Centrale des Architectes, Paris; 
Soc. de los Arquitectos, Madrid, etc., etc. ; Correspondent of the Institute of France. 


NELSON AND OTHER NAVAL STUDIES. 


INCLUDING A SERIES OF ARTICLES REPRINTED FROM THE TIMES ON 
“TRAFALGAR AND THE NELSON TOUCH.” 


BY JAMES R. THURSFIELD, 
Joint Author of ‘‘ The Navy and the Nation.” 


CONTENTS: I—NELSON. II—TRAFALGAR AND THE NELSON TOUCH. 
IlII—Duncan. IV—PAUL JONES. V—THE DOGGER BANK AND ITS LESSON. 
VI—THE HIGHER PoLicy oF DEFENCE VII—THE STRATEGY OF POSITION. 
VIII—THE ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF COMMERCE. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MEANS AND METHODS EMPLOYED IN CONSTRUCTING 
MARINE CHARTS. 


By the late Rear-Admiral Sir W. J. L. WHARTON, K.C.B. 


A NEw EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


By Rear-Admiral MOSTYN FIELD, F.R.S., 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 


With Diagrams and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


The purpose of this book is to describe the various operations connected with 
Hydrographical Surveying as practised on board a modern surveying vessel. The 
first edition by the late Admiral Sir W. J. L. Wharton was published in 1882. 
The present edition, by Admiral Mostyn Field, has been brought up to date and 
enlarged by the introduction of much new matter which includes the following 
features: Examples of irregular triangulation, founded on the results of practical 
experience, and presented with the view of broadening the foundations on which an 
officer in charge of a survey may build when compelled to improvise systems to 
meet special conditions in which ordinary methods fail. The co-ordination of 
result by astronomical observations with those by triangulation and measured base. 
Various minor expedients useful in the field. The development of the use of 
photography in its relation to the reproduction of charts from the original drawings. 
The introduction of the chronograph for field work. A new form of automatic 
tide gauge, and the application of the principle on which it depends to ascertaining 
the establishment and range of tide at sea in considerable depths. A deep sea 
current meter. The application of the range-finder to surveying purposes. 
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THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


BY COLONEL C. R. CONDER, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Rise of Man.” 


With Maps, Diagrams and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


In this volume Colonel Conder treats the history of Jerusalem for some 4,000 ] 
years, down to the present day. The work is founded on contemporary accounts, | 
monuments, and results of excavations, including the most recent discoveries. It is | 
popular in character, and will be fully illustrated. It is hoped that it will be | 
specially useful for visitors to the Holy City. 


SIX OXFORD THINKERS : 
GIBBON, NEWMAN, FROUDE, CHURCH, MORLEY, PATER. 


BY ALGERNON CECIL, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Demy 8vo. 


This book is an attempt to trace, something in the manner recommended by the 
late Lord Acton, the origin and development of certain ideas of history, bearing 
upon the Christian religion, by means of studies of representative men who acted 
towards them as foster-parents. The representative Oxford thinkers chosen for the 
ose are Gibbon, Newman, Church, Froude, Pater, and Lord Morley of Black- 

urn. 


LUCRETIUS: EPICUREAN “AND POET. 


COMPLETING VOLUME. 
BY JOHN MASSON, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. 


A short supplementary volume was promised in Dr. Masson’s book o 
Lucretius, published last year. It will appear in the spring and will deal with sucl 
subjects as the Borgian life of Lucretius, the relation of Lucretius’s atom tq 
the Daltonian atom and to the electron, the origin of Leucippus’s atomic theor 
from earlier speculations, the central Epicurean doctrine of atomic declination 
criticising the presentment of it by Guyau and Giussani, the evolution of th 
Epicurean conception of pleasure from that of the Cyrenaic school ;. also wit 
the revival of Epicureanism by Gassendi, and other questions. 
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ESSAYS OF POETS AND POETRY. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


BY T. HERBERT WARREN, 
_ Vice-Chancellor of Oxford and President of Magdalen; Author of “‘ Prince Christian Victor,” 
‘* By Severn Seas,"’ éte. 
Demy 8vo. 


I—SOPHOCLES AND THE GREEK GENIUS. II—MATTHEW ARNOLD. III— 
IN MEMORIAM AFTER FIFTY YEARS. IV—VIRGIL AND TENNYSON. V—DANTE 
AND THE ART OF POETRY. VI—GRAY AND DANTE. VII—TENNYSON AND 
DANTE. VIII—THE ART OF TRANSLATION. IX—ANCIENT AND MODERN 
CLASSICS AS INSTRUMENTS OF EDUCATION. 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 


BY FREDERIC MANNING, 
Author of ‘‘ The Vigil of Brunhild.” 


Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS: THE KING OF URUK—AT THE HOUSE OF EURIPIDES— 
THE FRIEND OF PAUL—THE JESTERS OF THE LORD—AT SAN CASCIANO— 
THE PARADISE OF THE DISILLUSIONED. 


A volume of Real Portraits and Imaginary Scenes, in which the author of 
“The Vigil of Brunhild” has aimed at presenting the thought of several different 
ages in the past by personating it in various characters which, in all the Scenes 
except the first, are historical. The earliest in time suggests some of the many 
problems which are raised by the later Jewish traditions and the oldest Babylonian 
records. In the next, some identical principles laid down by Protagoras and 
Socrates lead to opposite conclusions. An Epicurean gives the impression conveyed 
to him by the personality and teaching of St. Paul. The incompatability is shown 
between the ideals of St. Francis and of Innocent III, and thus explains the greatest 
tragedy in Ecclesiastical history. Machiavelli discusses various problems connected 
with the Papacy, and the relations between Church and State. There is a very 
suggestive and ironical dialogue between the two great modern examples of irony, 
viz., the shades of Renan and Leo XIII. Besides the leading characters, Euripides, 
Seneca, Dante, and Thomas Erokewell are introduced. It will be seen that the 
series has an unity of thought and purpose, and that all the Scenes present various 
aspects of the same problem. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BEYOND THE SKYLINE. 
BY ROBERT AITKEN. 


A volume of unvarnished studies from nature—human nature, the nature of 
modern men and women stripped of veneer, under stress of strange circumstance, 
in unconventional settings. The work is noteworthy for its novelty of treatment, 
its photographic pictures of scenes foreign and ecccaantal to the majority of fiction- 
readers, its strong, descriptive realism. 
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SIX SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 


THE ARCHDEACON’S FAMILY. 


By Mrs) MAUD EGERTON KING. [Ready Jan. 21. 


All the members of the Archdeacon’s family, while strongly individual, are 
embued with the sense of their specialness as belonging to that hallowed circle. 
This sense of “specialness” is sometimes a dangerous possession; sometimes it 
has ennobling effects: it has, indeed, many various results, brilliantly worked out 
by the author in this book. The scene is laid in Wales, England‘and Italy. 


SEPTIMUS. 


BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 
Author of ‘‘The Beloved Vagabond.” [Just out. 
The story shows how Zora the Magnificent left Nunsmere to seek the Meaning 
of Life in the great world; how Emmy, her sister fared; how Clem Sypher, the 
proprietor of ‘‘Sypher’s Cure,” slew his dragon ; how after drifting blindly they all 
came safe to harbour; and how they found their happiness was due to Septimus 
Dix, the harmless and irresponsible inventor whom they loved, but reckoned as a 
poor creature of no account. 


IONE CHALONER. 


By the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, 
Author of ‘‘ Dowland Castle.” 


This story recounts the adventures of a youthful heiress who dwelt in Cheshire 
when the peace of that county was disturbed by the invasion of the Young Pretender 
in 1745. Thescenes described are purely English, but the characters and actions of 
the principal personages are made largely dependent upon the progress of the rebels. 
Apart from the panic that sprang from idle terror, the Highlanders, by the 
tremendous speed with which they conducted their operations, contrived to upset the 
calculations of sane minds. They out-manceuvred the armies opposed to them with 
extraordinary skill and success, and aroused hopes and fears in many an ambitious 


breast. 


THE BISHOP AND THE BOGIEMAN. 
BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 


Author of ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” etc. 


FIONA. 


By Lady NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 
Author of ‘A Stormy Morning.” 


This Novel deals with various phases and problems of modern life and society 
and the troubles and experiences of the heroine Fiona, 
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SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
LITTLE DEVIL DOUBT. 


BY OLIVER ONIONS, 
Author of ‘‘ Tales from a Far Riding,’’ ‘‘ The Odd Job Man” 


“Here come I, Little Devil Doubt— 
If you don’t give me money I’ll sweep you all out! 
Money I want and money I crave— 

If you don’t give me money I'll sweep you to the grave!” 


Under the general name of “Little Devil Doubt” are included all the 
forces which, with increasing stress since 1870, have said to Literature and Art 
that unless they “ give them money ” they will ‘sweep them all out.” The book 
is divided into four parts, the first of which is dominated by the Higher Grade 
Board School, the second by one of London's great educational institutions, the 
third by Battye & Battye, a suppositious firm of publishers of the cheapest class of 
magazines, and the fourth by the all-embracing question which the Author has 
called “Quousque tandem——?” Each aspect of the study is presented, not 
didactically, but by means of clearly-defined characters, and to those who 
remember “ The Odd Job Man” it will suffice to say that the problem, briefly 
stated, is “ How Roarybolus became an Editor.” 


SHORT NOVELS BY GREAT WRITERS. 


Each 2s. 6d. net. 


OUT IN THE OPEN. 


BY LUCAS MALET, Author of “Sir Richard Calmady.” 


THE IMPENDING SWORD. 


BY HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of “ Brothers,” ‘The Hill.” 


The scene of this story is laid in California, where man is still primal in his 
loves and hates. It is not a problem novel, but a tale of adventure, cumulative 
in interest till the last line, and permeated with a love interest also. A young man, 
strong in mind and body, is engaged at a large salary by a multi-millionaire to 
protect his only son against the murderous attack of a mad socialist who has 
particular reason to inflict a subtle and hideous punishment upon the hero’s 
employer. The novel, both in technique and subject, is entirely different from 
“The Hill” and “Brothers”; but on that very account, perhaps, the more likely 
to challenge interest as being a new departure. ; 
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SHORT NOVELS BY GREAT WRITERS—continued. 
THE SECRET RIVER. 


By Miss R. MACAULAY, Author of “The Furnace,” “Abbots Verney.” 


The story of a life which, beginning in the joy of a half pagan earth-worship, is 
broken into by the tragedies of circumstance and dragged through the darkness and 
terrors of the lower spiritual world, till victory and peace and a keener realization of 
the supersensuous beauty are at last painfully achieved. But after this hard-won 
victory, which is bringing him joy and the harmonious development of his powers, 
Michael Travis is dragged from the realities and cast irrevocably into the unreal 
world of matter-of-fact by a disastrous marriage, into which his pity and his weakness 
betray him, with the woman whose desertion of him was the tragedy of his earlier 
youth. She, a blinded materialist, keeps him a close prisoner to matter of fact, and 
he loses his sense of beauty and of the real life behind the veils, but finds partial and 
gradual escape in fellowship with other lives in chains ; and in the end he wins back 
the lost realities. 


NEW VOLUME OF POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS. 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


DOG BREAKING: With Odds and Ends for those who love the Dog and 
Gun. By General W. N. HuTCHINSON. Cheap Edition. With numerous 


Illustrations. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THEODOR GOMPERZ. 
Demy 8vo. 4Vols. 14s. net each. 


VOL. IV—ARISTOTLE AND HIS SuccEssors. Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A. 

[In preparation. 

VOL. I—THE BEGINNINGS. FROM METAPHYSICS TO POSITIVE 

ScIENCF. THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. Translated by 
LAURIE MAGNus, M.A. 

Already 

VOL. II—SocRATES AND THE SocraTics. PLaTo. Translated | published. 

by G. G. Berry, M.A. 


VOL. III—P.atTo. Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A. 
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THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
FROM THE 2np TO THE 16rnx CENTURY. 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Author of “‘ Fra Angelico,"’ ‘‘ A History of Siena,"’ &c, 


Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 
21s. net each Vol. 


VOL. IJJ—Tue Stenese, Umprian AnD Nortu ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


VOL. I—EaRLy CHRISTIAN ART. LJust out. 

VOL. II—GIoTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

VOL. IV—FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND | 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 

VOL. V—UMBRIAN MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

VOL. VI—PERUGINO AND THE LATER UMBRIANS. 


This Edition of “Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions and 
emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully revised 
manuscript and many new Notes. The work has been edited by Mr. Langton 
Douglas, one of the first authorities on Italian Art. Not only do his Notes contain 
the results of his own researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the 
most competent critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 


In the press. 


THE MEDICI. 
BY COLONEL G. F. YOUNG, C.B. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


This is the first complete history of the Medici family that has ever been written. 
It covers more than three centuries, from the rise of the Medici in 1400 to their end 
in 1743. The romance and colour of their eventful history, the exceptionally 
interesting period in which they took so large a part in the affairs of Europe, their 
unique connection with learning and art, the fact that both the Popes most 
prominently connected with the Reformation were members of this family, and 
lastly the fact that nearly every existing building or work of art in Florence has 
some connection with the Medici, make their story interesting from many very 
different points of view. The book contains portraits of more than fifty members of 
the Medici family, and includes much valuable information regarding contemporary 
art, the meaning of many pictures of the time having a close connection with the 
history of this family. 
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DOURIS AND THE PAINTERS OF 
GREEK VASES. 


Translated from the French of EDMOND POTTIER, 
of the Musée du Louvre, Paris, 


By BETTINA KAHNWEILER. 


With a Preface by JANE ELLEN HARRISON, 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d.net. [Now ready. 


M. Pottier has described, with rare skill, in this little volume, not only the lives, 
the workshops, and materials, such as clay, brushes and glaze, employed by the 
Athenian potter and painter of vases; but he has written most instructively on the 
various subjects represented on the vases, such as mythological battle scenes, and 
pictures of daily life. Since Vases alone enable us to estimate the character and 
quality of the great art of painting as practised by the ancient Greeks, there is no 
possibility of exaggerating the value of whatever examples remain, and of such a 
work as that which is announced above. 


ON PROPHECY. 


A SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED 


By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Crown 8vo. 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
By the ABBE L. DUCHESNE. 
Demy 8vo. 


This important History has hitherto only been available in the original. The 
author is well known in England for the interest he has shown on the subject of 
Anglican orders and his opinion on historical questions is absolutely trustworthy 


and helpful. ee 


SECOND EDITION. 


MICROSCOPY. 


THE CONSTRUCTION, THEORY, AND USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
BY EDMUND J. SPITTA, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Let us hasten to urge every student of the microscope who wishes to gain a 
thorough understanding of its principles and possibilities and its defects, and every 
user of the instrument who desires a work of reference to which he may turn for an 
explanation of some unexplained optical phenomenon, or for particulars of up-to-date 
apparatus, to procure a copy of Mr. Spitta’s book without delay.”—Nature. 
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PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 
AND ITS ROMAN CATHOLIC OPPONENTS. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DOCTRINE AND THE OPPOSITION MET WITH IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, 
Chaplain of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. 


CHURCHMANSHIP AND CHARACTER. 


By the Rev. Canon W. H. CARNEGIE, 


Author of ‘Church Troubles and Common Sense." 
Large Crown 8vo. 


This book is intended to meet the known needs of men who are seeking to bring 
their mental and moral activities into direct and conscious connection with their 
religious beliefs. It does not propound any “‘ New Theology” but merely endeavours 
to translate the old Theology of the Church into modern phraseology. The author 
starts by explaining and accepting the logic of the Modernist school, though he 
rejects the conclusions of certain Modernists on the ground that they are inconsistent 
with their own principles. Through the application of this logic he shows that “the 
life of duty expressed in its highest terms ” is, in 20th Century language, the most 
luminous and exhaustive definition of the Christian life: that this definition includes 
all the distinctive features of the Christian revelation, and enables us to view as one 
complete organized whole its development in the beliefs and practices of the 
Catholic Church. It also enables us to present the Church Ideal to Englishmen in 
terms congenial to their best traditions and to which their best natural instincts 
respond : though if we are to do this effectively our methods of religious propaganda 
must be seriously modified. The course of the argument leads to the discussion of 
a number of subjects of present-day interest, such as “The nature and ultimate 
grounds of Faith,” “‘The Higher Criticism,” ‘‘ The Resurrection of the Body,” 
““Sacerdotalism and Sacramentalism,” ‘Ecclesiastical continuity and freedom.” 


SELECT PASSAGES rrom tue THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, 


LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Edited by the late Rev. Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
F’cap 8vo. ls. net. 


WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF AL GHAZZALI. Translated for the 


first time into English by CLAUD FIELD. ls. net. [Just out. 
A LUTE OF JADE. By L. Cramner-Byna. 1s. net. 
SA’DI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. With the Text in English 


and Persian. With an Introduction by Sir ARTHUR N. WOLLASToN, 
K.C.LE. F’cap 8vo. 2s. net. [Just out. 
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ROMANCE OF THE EAST SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


TALES OF THE CALIPHS. By Craup Fie.p, Author of “The 
Confessions of Al Ghazzali.” [Now Ready. 


TALES WITHIN TALES. By Sir Artuur N. Wottaston, K.C.I1.E. 


In this series the great store-houses of Oriental romance will be opened for the 
first time to the public. Tales from the Sanscrit, from the Chinese, from every 
language of the East possessing a great literature will appear in due course. From 
these vivid narratives of old world romance it will be possible for the reader to glean 
much information concerning the lives and manners and customs of vanished races, 
and the greatness of Empires that have passed away. Mr. Claud Field, in “ Tales 
of the Caliphs,” gives us the genuine romance of history, authentic anecdotes of 
Caliphs of Bagdad and Cordova, and marvellous adventures of Haroun-al-Raschid 
concerning which even “ The Arabian Nights” is silent. Sir Arthur Wollaston, in 
“Tales Within Tales,” has retold in simple yet picturesque English the delightful 
animal stories of Pilpai. Others are to follow from the pens of Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole, Dr. S. L. Barnett, Mr. Lionel Giles, etc. 


NEW VOLUME IN 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. By Freperick Soppy, 
a in Physical Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. With 
jagrams. 


CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


BY DAVID FORSYTH, M.D., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 


This marks a new departure in books on children in that it presents a complete 
scientific study of childhood both normal and abnormal. It is an expression of the 
growing importance and wide-spreading interest that are becoming attached to the 
conditions of child-life. After treating of the physiology and psychology of the 
normal child, the book deals with the health of children in elementary and public 
schools and with the principles on which the training and moral education of boys and 
girls should be founded. The state and municipal problems of infant mortality and 
of the idiot and feeble-minded population are discussed in detail. The concluding 
chapters are devoted to the various aspects of disease as affecting children. Though 
the whole subject is regarded primarily from the standpoint of the physician, it is 
presented in so comprehensive a manner that the book cannot fail to be of interest, 
uot only to medical men, but to educationalists, publicists and, indeed, to all who 
are concerned with the welfare of children. 


PROBLEMS IN ANIMAL METABOLISM. 


BY J. B. LEATHES, 


Lecturer on Physiology in the Medical School of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 
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THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. BOOK VII—END. 
AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTION -AND NOTES. 


BY octamer G. RAMSAY, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow ; 
Editor of Selections from Tibullus and Propertius, Latin Prose Composition, etc. 


With Maps, etc. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Vol. I containing Books I—VI has already been published. 15s. net. 


FERTILISERS AND MANURES. 


BY A. D. HALL, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Director of the Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agricultural Trust) ; 
, Author ot ‘‘ The Soil,’’ ‘‘ The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. 


This book, which is a companion volume to the same author’s book on “ The 
Soil,” deals not only with the history, origin and nature of the various fertilizers 
and manures in use in this country, but also with their effect upon the yield and 
quality of crops in practice. Much unpublished material has been drawn from the 
Rothamsted experiments, but other series of field experiments have also been 
utilized to furnish examples elucidating the principles upon which manuring should 
be based. As befits a book intended for the practical man as well as the student 
of agricultural science, a good deal of attention is given to the making, value and 
utilization of farmyard manure, while another important chapter deals with the 
manuring of each of the staple crops of the farm according to the character of the 
rotation in which it finds a place. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 


BY BARON DAIROKU KIKUCHI. 
Demy 8vo. 


This book is an embodiment of the series of lectures on Japanese Education 
delivered by the author in the University of London in 1907 under the Martin 
White Benefaction. The lectures have been revised and brought up to date for 
the present publication. The book gives a complete portrayal of the educational 
system prevailing in Japan and shows to what extent the method assists in 
moulding the characteristics of our allies, so repeatedly under discussion in modern 
times, Baron Kikuchi, who is Honorary Professor in the Imperial University of Tokyo 
and a member of the Japanese House of Peers, held at one time the distinguished 
post of Minister of Education and that of the President of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, and is one of the foremost educationalists in Japan. The authoritative 
position of the author lends unique interest to this important work. It is full of 
instructive matter not merely fur students of things Japanese but also for those 
who are interested in education, 
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AN INTRODUCTORY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
BY C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

VOLS. III and IV—In the press. 

VOL. I—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF THE | Already 


MIDDLE AGEs. 5s. 
VOL. II—From HENRY VII TO THE RESTORATION. 5s. ) 2 ublished. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


IN FIVE PERIODS. 


y the Rev. J. M. HARDWICH. M.A 
Late Scholar ye St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Bell goad, Scholar ; 


And the Rev. H. COSTLEY-WHITE, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford: 
ASSISTANT MASTERS AT RUGBY SCHOOL. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. each Volume. . 
Vol. I—FROM THE CREATION TO THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA. 
Vol. II—FROM THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA TO RUTH. 
Vol. III—FROM THE BIRTH OF SAMUEL TO THE DEATH OF DAVID. 
Vol. IV—FROM THE ACCESSION OF SOLOMON TO THE FALL OF THE NORTHERN 


KINGDOM. 
Vol. V—FromM HEZEKIAH TO THE END OF THE CANON. [Already published. 


Each volume is intended to provide material for one term's work. The following 
are some of the chief features of the series :— 

i—The Narrative is given for the most part in the words of the Authorized Version 

ii—Brief Historical explanations and general commentary are inserted in their 
pro, 2r places. 

iii—The chronological order of events has been followed. 

iv—Each period is illustrated by reference to contemporary literature (e.g. 
Prophets and Psalms) and monuments. 

v—Foot-notes are added, but only where difficulties of thought or language seem 


to demand explanation. 


MURRAY’S FRENCH TEXTS. 
FOR UPPER AND MIDDLE FORMS. 
Edited by W. G. HARTOG, M.A. (Lond.), 


Lecturer in French at University College, London 
Oral Examiner to the London County Council and to the Army Qualifying Board. 


NEW VOLUME. 


LA VENUS D’ILLE ET LA DAME DE PIQUE. Par ProsPER 
MERIMEE. With Biography, Foot-notes and Exercises. 1s. 6d. 


THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR. 


BY LAURA BRACKENBURY, M.A., Principal of the Clapham Day Training College. 
2s. 


MURRAY’S PRIMERS. new votume_. 


A PRIMER OF ETHICS. With Questions and Examination Papers. 
By E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. 1s. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
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BIOGRAPHY - 

HIsTORY - 

POLITICS - - - 
MILITARY AND NAVAL - 
TRAVEL, SPORT AND ADVENTURE 
ART AND ARCHEOLOGY - - 
POETRY - - - - - 
NOVELS AND BELLES LETTRES - 


Mr. MurrAy’s STANDARD WORKS 
Law - - - - - 
MEDICAL - - - - - 
SCIENCE - - - - 
GARDENING AND NATURE - 
THEOLOGY - - 
PERIODICALS - - 

WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES - 


Biography. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. A 
Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence, 1837-1861. 
authority of His Majesty The King. 
Christopher Benson, M.A., C.V.O. and Viscount Esher, 
V.O., K.C.B. With 40 Photogravures. 

ar Volumes. £3 3s. net. 


traits. Crown 8vo, Three Volumes, 6s. net. 


Published 
Edited by Arthur 


Medium §8vo. 
Also Cheap Edition with 16 Por- 
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Biography—continued. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY PELHAM, FIFTH 
DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 1 34 and 1859—64, ‘and Secretary of State for War, 
1852—55. y John Martineau. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
12s. net. 

“Among the most interesting and absorbing books of the moment may safely be 
named ‘ The Life of Henry Pelham.’ ”—M.A.P. 
“ Mr. Martineau’s work is a model of painstaking research and lucid expression. 

He has the true historian’s temperament, his perspective and his judgment are 

unimpeachable.”— Western Mail. 


FROM PLOUGHSHARE TO PARLIAMENT. 
A Short Memoir of the Potters of Tadcaster. By Georgina 
Meinertzhagen. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Large 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“Mrs. Meinertzhagen has given us what is, in effect, a delightful novel which 
no reader will be able easily to lay down till the story is all told. The letters are so 
skilfully selected and so full of intimate detail, and the connecting links of narrative 
are so short and unobstrusive that we follow the fortunes of the family as intently 
as the plot of a novel and live their daily life."—Manchester Guardian. 


REMINISCENCES OF A STONEMASON. By 
A Working Man. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Nothing but good can come of the publication of such a work as this. It is 
in truth a story of very remarkable interest; it is a plain unvarnished record of 
a phase of life which novelists and social reformers seldom see steadily or as 
a whole.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GEN. 
SIR THACKWELL, G.C.B., K.H., Colonel 
16th Lancers. Arranged from Diaries and Correspondence 
by Colonel n° ylly, C.B. With Portraits, Maps and 
other Illustrations. “are 8vo. 15s. net. 

“The Memoirs of this fine old soldier whose lot it was to see a vast amount of 

very hard fighting in many notable campaigns, are of quite exceptional interest. 

. Not only well worth reading on account of its general interest, but from 
which there is a very great deal to be learned.”—United Service Magazine. 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. A Memoir. By 
Reginald Lucas. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


“It is difficult, even on rising from this very readable memoir, to remember that 
Colonel Saunderson is dead. He was so very much alive, so commanding in 
presence, so trenchant in debate, so opulent in wit, so splendid in his bold and 
ruthless warfare. . . Mr. Reginald Lucas offers us an admirable picture of 
this very lovable man. *—Daily Chronicle, 
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Biography—continued. 


BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE, the Perfect Courtier. 
His Life and Letters. By Julia Caitwitit (Mrs. Ady), 
Author of “ Isabella D’Este,” etc. With numerous Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2 Vols. 30s. net. 

““Mrs,. Ady’s volumes are not only of interest for their portrait of a great and 
good man, they delight the fancy no less for their broad and brightly coloured 
panorama of the whole movement of the Renaissance. One after another the great 
figures of the age pass across the stage—Popes and prelates, princesses and dukes, 
poets and artists—and to each figure as it passes is given some little touch of colour 
which creates a sphere of infinite and dazzling variety. It is a wonderful world, in 
which individualism was stretching out its hands to the dawn, and the pulses of the 
South were beating with a sense of dreams unrealized.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A MARINER OF ENGLAND. An Account of the 
Career of William Richardson from Cabin-Boy in the Merchant 
Service to Warrant Officer in the Royal Navy (1780 to 1817), 
told in his own words. Edited Py) Colonel Spencer Childers, 

.E., C.B. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Worth a dozen of the ordinary memoirs with which the market is flooded. 
For it is a genuine * human document,” a revelation of the thoughts and doings of a 
typical English sailorman during the most stirring years in our naval history. . . 
We have found the book delightful reading.”—Spectator. 

4 Such excellent stuff, and in such racy, straightforward English . . . 
uncommonly good reading. It makes us think of some of Captain Marryat’s pictures 
of what they did at sea in the brave days of old.”—-Standard. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE, Editor of “The Times,” 1841— 
1877.. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE 
ALBERT PELL, sometime M.P. for South Leicestershire. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Thomas Mackay. With an 
Appreciation by the Right Hon. James Bryce. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


DESCARTES: His Life and Times. By Elizabeth S. 
Haldane. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


CATHERINE OF BRA- eet FIRST AMBASSA- 
GANCA, Infanta of ot DOR TO CHINA. An 


Account of the Life of George, Earl 
tugal and Queen Consort of Macartney, with Extracts from his 


England. By Lillias Campbell Letters and the Narrative of his 


Davidson. With Portraits and other | Experiences in China as told by 
: H Himself, 1737—1806. By Mrs. Helen 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. H. Robbins. With Portraits and other 


| Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s, net. 
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Biography—continued. 


THE OF | CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 
ROBERT SCHUMANN, | R.N., F.R.S., “The Circum- 


= navigator.” By Arthur Kitson. 
ited by Dr. aries Storck. Irans- i i 

lated by Miss Hannah Bryant. With 
2 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. ’ Se 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS SIDNEY HERBERT, 


Rt. Hon. Charles Stuart Parker. LEA. By Lord Stanmore. 2 Vols. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


History. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. Its Place in National 
History. By J. Howard Masterman, M.A., Professor of 
History in the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. 


THE LATINS IN THE LEVANT. A History of 
Frankish Greece (1204—1566). By William Miller. With Maps. 
Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 

“No scholar can fail to appreciate the great value of Mr. Miller’s work as a 
piece of sound research. . . . He presents his narrative, intricate as his subject 
is, with remarkable gery and vividness.”—Manchester Guardian. 

; Full of romance, and nobody with a real love of history can 
read Mr. Miller's pages without confessing that here is matter enough for high 
enjoyment.”—Evening Standard. 


MOLMENTIT’S HISTORY OF VENICE. Trans- 
lated by Horatio F. Brown. 3 Parts (2 Vols. to each Part). 
Demy 8vo. 2ls. net each Part. 

PART I—Venice in the Middle Ages. PART II—Venice in the Golden Age. 

PART III—The Decadence of Venice. 


‘*No doubt there are, and will be, many more words to be said about the early 
history of Venice, for it seems as if the subject were inexhaustible; but when one 
closes these volumes of Signor Molmenti’s it is difficult to believe that anything has 
been left out. Every page in the book is full of curious knowledge, communicated 
without the slightest affectation or air of teaching . . . a continuous and 
fascinating narrative, a series of brilliant pictures which show no trace of studio’s 
toil. It would be impertinent to praise Mr. Horatio Brown's translation. Suffice 
it to say that he has turned good Italian into graceful English.”—-The Spectator. 
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Histor y—continued. 


INDIAN TEXT SERIES—I. 
EDITED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


STORIA DO MOGOR;; or, Mogul India (1653— 
1708). By Niccolao Manucci, Venetian. Translated, with 
Notes and Introduction, by William Irvine, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service; Member of Council, Royal Asiatic Society. With 
61 Illustrations and a Map. Medium 8vo. 4 Vols. 12s. net each. 

“We have now the real Manucci. . . . Of the way in which Mr. Irvine has 
dealt with the work we cannot speak too highly. Probably no other living scholar 
could have treated all the historical matter with the thorough mastery of the Persian 
authorities that Mr. Irvine shows in every page.”—Atheneum. 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. An Account of Maritime 
Revenue and Contraband Traffic in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Year 1800. By Henry Atton and 
Henry Hurst Holland. With Illustrations. | Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Messrs. Atton and Holland must be congratulated on having made the most 
of their exceptional sources of information in producing an entertaining, as well as 
an historically interesting work.”—Outlook. 


THE RISE OF MAN. By Colonel C. R. Conder, 
LL.D., M.R.A.S., Author of ‘Tent Work in Palestine,” “The 
Hittites, their Language,” etc., etc. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“* The Rise of Man’ is the best book on its subject for the general reader that 
has appeared for many a long day, and ought to be studied by all who make 
pretensions to archzology of any kind whatever. . . . He has devoted particular 
attention to the beginnings of history, and in no other book can the story of early 
Asia be read so accurately and agreeably ; the account of the rise of the three great 
races from their Armenian home is wholly admirable, and so is the story of the 
replacement of the Turanian civilization by Semitic Assyrian Empire. Colonel 


Conder has the whole of the world’s history up to 500 B.c. at his fingers’ ends.”— 
The Cambridge Review. 


CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Shown by Selected Speeches and Despatches, with 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By H. E. Egerton, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College; Beit Professor of Colonial History at 
Oxford, and W. L. Grant, M.A., Beit Assistant Lecturer in 
Colonial History at Oxford. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Our authors are sound guides, and the selection of state papers made by them 
merits the highest praise.”—Atheneum. 


LUCRETIUS, Epicurean and Poet. By John Masson, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
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History—continued. 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF VENICE. 


By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “Life on the Lagoons. 


Demy 8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. net. 


“We have all read many books on Venice, not a few of them mere book- 
making, but Mr. Brown's new book is a monument of great learning pleasantly 
presented. One rises from it a wiser man—the one test of such volumes as these.” 


—Sphere. 


VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


BENGAL IN 1756-57. Selec- 
tion of Public and Private Papers 
dealing with the Affairs of the British 
in Bengal during the Reign of Siraj- 
Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and 
an Historical Introduction, by S. C. 
12s. net | 


Hill. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
each Vol. 


a FORT WILLIAM IN 


ENGAL. $A Selection of Offi- 
cial Documents dealing with its 
History. Edited by C. R. Wilson, 
M.A., D.Litt., late in Charge of the 
Records of the Government of India. 
2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 12s. net each 
Vol. 


“The first fruits of a series that promises to be so exhaustive and authoritative 
that there will be no word left to say of India, old or new.”—Evening Standard. 


Politics. 


COLLECTIVISM. A Study of some of the Leading Social 


Questions of the Day. By Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Member of the 
Institute and Professor of the College of France. Abridged and 
Translated by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a searching exposure of the shallowness and the sophistry of the leading 
Socialistic writers of our time, and could it only be plainly made known to the 
crowds who unthinkingly believe and applaud the Socialistic agitators in our streets 
it would serve a still more useful purpose. Many difficulties which the 
Socialists have not detected are explained with much force and lucidity in 
M. Beaulieu’s book, which it is to be hoped will be carefully read by all who have it 
in their power to influence the working classes of this country.”— Yorkshire Post. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 
Being an Abridgment of “The Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India.” By Sir George Watt, C.IE., M.B., LL.D. 
Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 

“A complete and exhaustive digest of all available information concerning the 

numerous Indian products of actual or potential commercial importance . . . a 

work of practical value to commerce and industry should be in the hands 


of everbody having commercial or industrial relations with the Indian Empire.”— 
The Chamber of Commerce Journal, 
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Politics—continued. 


THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. Four Lectures 
on the Political Teaching of T. H. Green. By J. H. Muirhead, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Birmingham. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“It is of perennial interest to dive into the problems of how all that is best in 
the old system of Individualism can be preserved in the service of the newer spirit 
of Collectivism, and Mr. Muirhead’s book is an excellent rock from which to take 
the investigating plunge.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


INDIAN PROBLEMS. By 
S. M. Mitra. With an Introduction 
by Sir George Birdwood, K.C.LE., 
C.S.1., LL.D. Large Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MUNICIPAL OWNER- 


SMALL HOLDINGS OF 
ENGLAND. a Survey of 


various Existing Systems. By L. 
Jebb (Mrs. Wilkins). With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Two chapters, vez.: those (i) ON THE 
WorKING OF THE ACT OF 1902, Is. net, and (ii) 
How LanpLorps CAN CREATE SMALL HOLDINGS, 


SHIP. By Major Leonard Darwin, 
Author of “Municipal Trade” and 
“ Bimetallism.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


6d. net, are published as separate pamphlets. 


Military and Naval. 


FROM LIBAU TO TSU-SHIMA. A Narrative of 
the Voyage of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s Squadron to the East, 
including a detailed account of the Dogger Bank Incident. By the 
late Eugene Politovsky, Chief Engineer of the Squadron. Trans- 
lated by Major F. R. Godfrey, R.M.L.I. A Cheap Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘Among terrible stories of the sea this is unique. In sentences whose graphic 
power Defoe did not exceed, he jots down from day to day what he sees and suffers. 
. . . The story of the sinking of the British fishing boats in the North Sea is told 
with superb simplicity."—Punch. 


THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA. _ Between the 
Japanese and Russian Fleets, Fought on the 27th May, 1905. By 
Captain Vladimir Semenoff (one of the survivors). Translated 
by Captain A. B. Lindsay. With a Preface by Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Military and Naval—continued. 


THE BOOK OF WAR. Translated into English by 
Captain E. F. Calthrop, R.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This work, the writings of Suntzu and Wutzu, Chinese strategists of about the 
5th Century B.c., is the most famous work on the art of war in the Far East. It 
deals with operations of war, statecraft, moral and training of troops, stratagem, the 
use of spies, etc., and for 25 centuries it has been the Bible of the Chinese or 
Japanese ruler. The book is distinguished alike by the poetry and grandeur of its 
language, and the modernity of its spirit. 


A TERRITORIAL ARMY IN BEING. A Practical 
Study of the Militia Systems of Switzerland and Norway. By 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Delmé-Radcliffe, C.M.G., and J. W. 
Lewis, late 19th Hussars. With a Preface by F.M. the Earl 
Roberts, V.C., K.G. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net ; 
or without Illustrations, sewed, Is. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PORT ARTHUR. By 


Monsieur E. K. Nojine, accredited Russian War Correspondent 
during the Siege. Translated and Abridged by Captain A. B. 
Lindsay. Edited by Major E. D. Swinton, D.S.O. With 
Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“M. Nojine is unusually well qualified to offer testimony on the long 
beleaguerment. He writes with vivacity and force, and the translation is com- 
petent and spirited, both on account of its vivid narrative and by reason of the 
extraordinary revelations it contains. . . . It is the most remarkable book 
about the war yet issued.”—Times. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND 
AFGHAN WAR, 1878—1880. Produced in the Intelligence 
Branch, Army Headquarters, India. Abridged Official Account. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls net. 

“An excellent compendium of the whole war, clearly written and amply illus- 
trated by photographs, maps, and diagrams. . . . It isa narrative that will fascinate 
the many who love to read about war-like movements. . . . It isastory of wise and 
patient preparation, carefully arranged generalship, supreme daring, amazing 

tenacity. Undoubtedly the right thing has been done in giving to the world a 


stirring story, which has remained too long, many will think, a secret record.” 
—The Sheffield Independent. 


THE ART OF RECON- | IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 


5 By the Military Correspondent of 
NAI ‘*The Times.” With Maps. Medium 


Diagrams. Small Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 8vo. 21s. net. 

FORTIFICATION : its Past ARTILLERY EX- 
Achievements, Recent Developments, PLOSIVES. Essays and Lec- 
Future Progress. By Colonel Sir tures written and delivered at various 
George Sydenham Clarke, R.E., Times. By Sir Andrew Noble, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S. New Edition, D.C.L., F.R.S.. With numerous 
enlarged. With numerous Illustra- Diagrams and Illustrations. Medium 
tions. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. |} 8vo. 21s. net. 
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Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
THE EAST END OF EUROPE. The Report of an 


Unofficial Mission to the European Provinces of Turkey on the Eve 
of the Revolution. By Allen Upward. With Preface by the 
late Sir Edward Law. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 


12s. net. 


“The best book on the Balkans which has appeared for many a long day.”— 
Morning Post. 


“A book which, owing to its charm of style, deserves not only to be consulted 
as a document by the expert, but also to be read by all those who desire to form an 
intelligent appreciation of the forces that will continue to influence the evolution of 
the Balkan Peninsula in the future.”—The Outlook. 


FROM RUWENZORI TO THE CONGO. A 
Naturalist’s Journey across Africa. By A. F. R. Wollaston. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“An excellent specimen of how works of travel should be written. 

Mr. Wollaston is full of the delight and romance of strange sights. He never bores 

the reader because he is never bored himself. Lightly and humourously he 


discourses of his hardships: joyfully and copiously he expounds the delights.”— 
The Spectator. 


A PLEASURE-PILGRIM in SOUTH AMERICA 
By C. D. Mackellar. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod, 
Author of “ Empires and Emperors.” Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“An exhaustive study of national qualities and characteristics, and represent ‘the 
harvest of a quiet eye’ intent on studying motive forces rather than their products 
: undoubtedly an authoritative contribution to our knowledge of the United 

States of to-day.”—Sunday Times. 


WHY MPER’S GUIDES, New Edition of. 
CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. Thirteenth Edition. With 


numerous Illustrations and Maps 3s. net. 
ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. Twelfth Edition. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 3s. net. 


FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY. $A Journey 
from North China to Burma through Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan. 
F. Johnston, M.A., F.R.G.S., District Officer and 
Magistrate, Wei-hai-wei. With numerous Illustrations and Map. 
Demy 8vo. net. 
“No praise is too high. . Written with learning, authority and enthusiasm. 
. . Mr. Johnston’s work is one in a thousand, and however many others may be 
disregarded, this should be read, at least by those who care for the judgments of a 
man who has brought to bear in remote parts of the Chinese Empire a full knowledge 
of Chinese characters and the Chinese language.” —The Spectator. 
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Travel, Sport and Adventure—continued. 


FROM PEKING TO SIKKIM: Through the Ordos, 
the Gobi Desert and Tibet. By Count De Lesdain. With Map 
and Illustrations based on the Author’s Surveys and Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“He gives us an account of the most extraordinary honeymoon the world has 
ever known, and the modesty of the hardened traveller, combined with the lucid and 
picturesque style makes it one of the most absorbingly interesting books of travel 
published for a long time.”—Evening Standard. 


A WOMAN’S WAY THROUGH UNKNOWN 
LABRADOR. By Mrs. Leonidas Hubbard, Junior. With 
Map, Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Graphic narrative and descriptive power and close observation illuminate its 
pages. It is distinguished, moreover, by the fact that Mrs. Hubbard pursued and 
achieved, with rare tenacity, courage, and singleness of purpose, a definite 
objective.”—Evening Standard. 


THE SCIENCE OF DRY FLY FISHING AND 
SALMON FLY FISHING. By Fred G. Shaw, F.G.S., 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., M.M.S., Amateur Champion Trout Fly Fishing 
International Tournament, 1904. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is a New Edition, revised, enlarged and rewritten, of Mr. Shaw’s 
authoritative work, to which special chapters, treating of Salmon Fly Fishing, 
containing many new illustrations and diagrams, have been added. 


OVER-SEA BRITAIN. A descriptive record of the Geo- 
graphy, the Historical, Ethnological, and Political Development, 
and the Economic Resources of the Empire. The Nearer Empire. 
The Mediterranean, British Africa, and British America. By 
E. F. Knight, Author of ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet,” “ Small 
Boat Sailing,” etc. .With 9 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Tn this book Mr. Knight has turned his travel sketches into a Gazetteer with- 
out losing the brilliance of the one or failing to obtain the fulness and accuracy of 
the other. It is a wonderful literary feat! Anyone taking up the volume, without 
knowing its instructive character, would read to the end for pleasure ; and yet it is 

a book which no newspaper office nor anyone who requires works of reference can 

possibly do without.”—Morning Post. 


ROUND ABOUT THE NORTH POLE. By 
W. J. Gordon. With many Woodcuts and other Illustrations 
by Epwarp Wuymper. Medium 8vo. I5s. net. 


“The illustrations are excellent, and so are the maps. We do not know of any 
book covering so wide a range of exploration equally well. Not only is this volume 
full of attractive information, but also of stirring adventure, some stories of 
triumph, but more of failure and despair.”—Sheffield Independent. 
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Travel, Sport and Adventure—continued. 
INDIAN JOTTINGS. From | A SOLDIER OF THE 


Ten Years’ Experiences in and around | LEGION. An_ Englishman's 
Poona City. By the Rey. Edward F. | Adventures under the French Flag in 
Elwin, of the Society of St. John the Algeria and Tonquin. By George 
Evangelist, Cowley. With Illustrations | Manington. Edited by William B. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. | Slater and Arthur J. Sarl. With 

| Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


AND PLEA 
F mories e 
| SURES OF LIFE IN 
BENGAL. _ By Lieut.-Colonel 


Williams, sometime Lieutentant in 
the Kansas Rangers and afterwards | D. D. Cunningham, C.I.E., F.R.S., 
Captain in the Texan Rangers. Edited | Author of “Some Indian Friends and 
by E. W. Williams. With Portrait | Acquaintances.” With Coloured and 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Half-Tone Illustrations. Square Demy 
12s. net. | 8vo. 12s. net. 


Art and Archeology. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. Iits- 
trated by Typical Masterpieces. With an Explanation of their 
Motives and Ideals by E. B. Havell, A.R.C.A., formerly 
Principal of the School of Art and Keeper of the Government Art 
Gallery, Calcutta. With Coloured and Monochrome Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


“Very beautiful volume. We gladly recognise the strength and vitality of his 
book and take pleasure in recommending it to the reader. Mr. Havell has every 
qualification for writing a work like the present.”—Morning Post. 

“In every chapter there is wealth of detailed study. . . . How fascinating 
is the field explored is made evident not only by Mr. Havell’s wide and well digested 
learning . . . but also by the beautiful illustrations which grace his book, 
documents which, one must say, speak volumes as to the intellectual purity, the 


subtlety, and the imaginative opulence of these strange, and wonderful memorials.” 
—Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING. With a Biographical List of Painters. By H. M. 
Cundall, I.8.0., F.S.A. With more than 50 Coloured IIlus- 
trations. 4to. 2ls. net. 

“A very beautiful book, whose 58 coloured reproductions furnish in themselves 
an eloquent commentary on the progress of the art, and are exceptionally well 
executed . . . sveproduced with enough fidelity to serve the student as an 
initiation into their individual methods. But though it is the wealth and beauty of 
the illustrations that strikes one in the first instance, Mr. Cundall’s essay is very 
accurate and useful. "—Yorkshire Post. 
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Art and Archeology—continued. 


A CENTURY OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL DIS- 
COVERIES. By Professor A. Michaelis, of Strasburg. 
Translated into English by Miss Bettina Kahnweiler. With 
a Preface by Professor Percy Gardner, of Oxford. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

Miss J. E. HARRISON, the great authority on the subject, writes :—‘ A piece of 
work that will be of great value to all archzological students and to the educated 
public generally. . . . The fact that special stress is laid on German excavations 
is, as Professor Gardner:notes, clear gain to us.” 


THE PLATE COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. Arranged 
from Cripps’ ‘‘Old English Plate” by Percy Macquoid. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. The Austrian 


Side. An Architectural and Archzeological Pilgrimage. By F. 

Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. With numerous Illustrations from 

a Drawings by the Author, and a Map. Medium 8vo. 
s. net. 


“Mr. Jackson is a magnificent cicerone, but he is something more. He is an 
artist of great charm, as well as technical skill. His illustrations are marvellously 
detailed and picturesque. They are indeed, ideals for what illustrations of such 
books should be . . . a wholly fascinating and most valuable volume, which can 
and will be read by the learned and the layman with equal pleasure. Seldom does 
one come across a book which is so entirely satisfactory."—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE ITALIAN SIDE: Already published. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


GREEK DRESS. A Study of the Costumes worn in Ancient 
Greece from Pre-Hellenic Times to the Hellenistic Age. By Ethel 
B. — M.A. With Diagrams and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s. net. 


“Greek Dress may not sound romantic or absorbing, but the work itself is 
engrossing. It is an authoritative work of original research, designed for the 
student of history, but the reader who likes to sandwich something solid and useful 
between savories of fiction will find it repay him liberally. . . . One wishes that 
essays of the kind were always as interesting and valuable. The book is rich in 
illustrations, and the author tells her story concisely and modestly.” — 

Black and White. 


PILLOW LACE. A Practical Handbook. By Elizabeth 
Mincoff, Ph.D., and Margaret S. Marriage, M.A. With 
Fifty Patterns and Illustrations by Ernest Marriace. Medium 
8vo. 15s. net. 


“The amateur lace-maker who cannot learn the art of handling the bobbins 
from this very delightful and valuable book had better resign herself to the fact that 
the fates have not destined her to be a Jace-maker.”-— Westminster Gazette. 
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Art and Archzology—continued. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
VITTORIO CARPACCIO 


By the late Professor Gustav Ludwig 
and Professor Pompeo Molmenti. 
Translated by R. H. Hobart Cust, 
Author of “‘ Giovanni Antonio Bazzi.” 
With numerous Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure and Half-tone. Small *Folio. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE 


SIXTINE CHAPEL IN 


ROME. By Evelyn March 
Phillipps, Author of “ Pintoricchio,” 
and “Gardens of Italy.” With Illus- 
trations. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


£2 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DISCOVERIES IN CRETE and their 


Bearing on the History of Early Civilization. By Ronald 

Burrows, Professor of Greek in the University College, 
Cardiff. With Illustrations. Second Edition, with Addenda. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


Poetry. 


CLIFTON CHAPEL AND OTHER SCHOOL 
POEMS. By Henry Newbolt. F'cap 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


This is a selection from the Author’s well-known volumes, The Island Race 
and The Sailing of the Longships, with a longer poetical Epistle, addressed to 
Sir Francis Younghusband when in Thibet, and now reprinted for the first time. 
The whole collection deals with English School life, mainly in its Imperial aspect ; 
it is published by special request for the use of Clifton College, and will, it is hoped, 
commend itself to members of other Public Schools. 


THE DEATH OF VIRGIL. | THE VIGIL OF BRUN- 


A Dramatic Narrative. By T. H. HILD. A Nacative Poem, in 


Warren, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., Pre- F A R 
sident of Magdalen College, Oxford : i ny ric Manning. 


Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford ; Author of “ By Severn Sea,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A NewText, 
with many hitherto unpublished additions. Edited by Ernest H. 
Coleridge and Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O. With Biblio- 
graphies and Full Indices. With Portraits and _ TIllustrations. 
13 Vols. (6 Vols. Lerrers, 7 Vols. Porrry). Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


DON JUAN. Complete in one Volume, with new additional Stanzas 
published for the first time in 1904. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. The 


only complete and copyright Text in one Volume. Edited with an Introduction 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. With Photogravure Portrait, Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
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Novels and Belles Lettres. 


SHORT NOVELS BY GREAT WRITERS. 
Each 2s. 6d. net. 


IRRESOLUTE CATHERINE. Violet Jacob. 


“A wonderful bright, vigorous little tale. Mrs. Jacob has a view of sly 
humour that sometimes shows itself with delicious effect.”—Western Mail. 

“‘Capitally written, and the story breezily told’ . . . as healthy and refreshing 
as a summer gale.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A FISH OUT OF WATER. F. F. Montrésor. 


“ Exceedingly clever.”—Spectator. 
“‘ An excellent story, well conceived and brightly written.”—Daily Mail. 


THE GORGEOUS ISLE. Gertrude Atherton. 


“The scene is laid in the West Indian island of Nevis, and the tropical 
atmosphere pervading it, and rendered with the author’s usual vividness, is not its 
least attraction. It deals with a situation which is fresh and powerfully handled.” 

—Atheneum. 


THE LOWEST RUNG. Mary Cholmondeley. 


A REVIEWER, writing in the Westminster Gazette in defence of the Short 
Story says :—“‘ Above all, let him take ‘The Lowest Rung’ and ‘ The Hand on the 
Latch ’ from Miss Mary Cholmondeley’s latest volume, and fling them down as his 


last and most convincing proof. 
“Of these last two stories it is difficult to speak too highly, for, of their kind, 


they are so nearly perfect.” 


A COUNTY FAMILY. Storer Clouston. 


“One of the cleverest and at the same time most good-natured satires on 
English ‘ side’ and snobbishness that we have yet happened on. Readers of 
‘A Lunatic at Large’ may imagine what Mr. Storer Clouston could make of such 


atheme. But they cannot imagine anything so good as the reality.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


“ Everyone who reads this capital tale will be sure of an evening’s amusement 


without the trouble and expense of going to the theatre to find it.”— 
The Westminster Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 
6s. each. 


THE WATERS OF JORDAN. Horace A. Vachell. 


“Mr. Vachell has improved upon his previous work as to characterization, 
construction and expression in the earnest protest—under the guise of an interesting 
story—against mercenary marriages.”—Athenceumt. 

tells the tale of false love and true, with the penalties which a strong 
man pays for an aberration. . . . Blended with the tragic part of the book is 


a wholesome atmosphere of country life and sport. . . . a capital book.”— 
The Field. 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 
NEW NOVELS. 6s. each—continued. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY. 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker. 
“The most delightful book of its kind we have ever read. A story of the 
‘Cranford’ type, as gracefully written, as full of tender humour as Mrs. Gaskell’s 
masterpiece, and even more endearing. . . . It is impossible within a few lines 
to give any impression of such a book as this, nor is it really necessary, for 
everyone who is capable of appreciating true literature will read it with sympathetic 
tears and laughter, and return to it lovingly as one meets and greets tried and 
faithful friends.”—The Lady. 


THE GENTLEMAN. Alfred Ollivant. 


“We feel persuaded that we have here another Stevenson—another ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ "—Sfhere. 

“Not for long have I found so much pleasure in any militant tale as in 
this intense, crowded, soul-thrilling history. . . There is a Stevensonian 
virility in the rapidly succeeding descriptions of sea fights and land fights. 
Mr. Ollivant is Stevenson and Kipling in one. This book of his has great, proud, 
classic qualities ; it is going to live."—Dundce Advertiser. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NILE. 
Marmaduke Pickthall. 
‘*Mr. Pickthall has brought to his task a sense of humour which is delicious. 
In some ways the book is more fascinating than that good book ‘ Said the Fisherman,’ 
for it has more interest to English readers . . . will rank among his great successes. 
It certainly deserves to do so.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JACK SPURLOCK—PRODIGAL. G.H. Lorimer. 


“. .. delightful freshness and spontaniety . . . the gifts of heart and 
head which have gone ina very unusual combination to the writing of Mr. Lorimer’s 
new book make it perfectly irresistible. ”—Morning Leader. 

funnier and better writing than the ‘ Letters.’ "—Manchester Guardian. 


FISHERS OF THE SEA. J. E. Patterson. 


“Mr. Patterson is to be congratulated upon the subject.”—Atheneum. 
“Displays remarkable power. He has undoubted genius.”—World. 


A STORMY MORNING. Lady Napier of Magdala. 


“It is just because Lady Napier sets the characters in her story amid scenes 
which she describes co amore, and because, writing with all the enthusiasm of a 
true sportswoman of the hunting-f field and the moors, she well-nigh drives the strong 
sweet air of the north into one’s nostrils, and fills one’s ears with the music of 
speeding hoofs over grassy lands, the pop of guns, and the rhythm of oars, that her 
new novel is bound to delight.”—The World. 


‘ 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 
NEW NOVELS. 6s. each—continued. 
DOMINY’S DOLLARS. B. Paul Neuman. 


“ An extremely clever, subtle, and searching analysis of the millionaire mind.”— 


Daily Chronicle. 
THREE MISS GRAEMES. RODWELL. 
S. Macnaughtan. Miss V. Hawtrey. 
A LAME DOG’S_ DIARY. ANCESTORS. 
Miss Macnaughtan. Gertrude Atherton. 
THE EXPENSIVE MISS DU | THE FURNACE. 
CANE Miss Macnaughtan. Miss R. Macaulay. 
DEAN’S HALL. HER SON. 
Maude Goldring. Horace A. Vachell. 


GRAHAM OF CLAVER- THE BURNING TORCH. 
HOUSE. Ian Maclaren. F. F. Montrésor. 


CAROLINE. PILGRIMAGE. 
Clementina Black. C. E. Lawrence. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE, The PINCH of PROSPERITY 
Graham Travers. Horace A. Vachell. 
IS OWN PEOPLE. 
Booth Tarkington. JOHN CHARITY. 


MOTH AND RUST. Horace A. Vachell. 


Miss Mary Cholmondeley.| THE SHADOWY THIRD. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT. Horace A. Vachell. 
Anthony Hope. 
FORT AMITY. THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. 


A. T. Quiller-Couch. Mary E. Wilkins. 


THE LETTERS OF A REMITTANCE MAN 
TO HIS MOTHER. By W. H. P. Jarvis. With Frontis- 
piece.. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LETTER FROM EARL GREY, GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF CANADA, TO THE AUTHOR. 
November 23rd, 1908. 
DEAR MR. JARVIS—I return you my hearty thanks for your kindness in sending 
me a copy of your volume of “Letters of a Remittance Man to his Mother.” I 
should like to congratulate you most heartily upon the service you have rendered 
both to Canada and tothe incoming stream of young Englishmen, by the publication 
of these letters. They give a much-needed hint, in the friendliest possible manner, 
to young Englishmen coming to Canada. If they would read and take your book to 
heart, they would save themselves much suffering and trouble; but perhaps it is 
vain to hope that a man of the temperament of Reginald Brown could be induced to 
change his attitude by any other than the bitter medicine of personal experience. 
I remain, yours truly, 
GREY. 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 
FROM MONTAIGNE TO MOLIERE ; or, The 


Preparation for the Classical Age of French Literature. By 
Arthur Tilley, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Large 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE. By 
Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O., Author of “The Psalms in 
Human Life,” etc. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is not only a relief but a delight to come across a book containing a mass 
of real work . . . one rises from reading it not only with a totally novel impression, 
but also with the certitude that one has learnt a great number of quite unexpected 
and most important facts.”—Morning Post. 


MEMORIES AND VAGARIES. By Axel Munthe. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ An easy charm of style and a quick sympathy with the sufferings of the very 
poor lend to Dr. Munthe’s character-sketches an enduring distinction which 
justifies the reproduction of the best of them in a revised and enlarged edition . . . 
there is the wider human interest that never changes; and it is this quality which 
makes his types as living to-day as when they were depicted.”—The Outlook. 


WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW (Definitive Edition). 


F'cap 8vo. In specially designed cover, with full gilt back. Thin 
Paper Edition. Cloth, ls. net ; lambskin, gilt top, 2s. net. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
880 pages, with Portrait of Borrow, and 3 Half-tone reproductions from 


Water-Colour Sketches by A. H. HALLAM MuRRAY. 


LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. A New Edition 
MS. Variorum, Vocabulary, and Notes by Professor W. I. KNAPP 
608 pages, with 8 Pen and Ink Sketches by PERCY WADHAM. 


ROMANY RYE. A Sequel to Lavengro. A New Edition, with Notes, 
etc., by Professor W. I. KNAPP. 
432 pages, with 7 Pen and Ink Sketches by F. G. KITTON. 


WILD WALES: Its People, Language, and Scenery. New Edition. 
768 pages, with 8 Half-tone Illustrations by A. S. HARTRICK, and a Map. 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN: Their Manners, Customs, Religion 
and Language. 
464 pages, with 7 Half-tone Illustrations by A. WALLIS MILLS. 


ROMANO LAVO LIL: The Word Book of the Romany or English 
Gypsy Language, with Specimens of Gypsy Poetry and an account of 
certain Gypsyries. or places inhabited by them, and of various things 
relating to Gypsy Life in England: 
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Novels and Belles Lettres— continued. 


WORKS OF SAMUEL SMILES. In specially designed 


cover, with full gilt back, gilt top, and silk marker. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; lambskin, 2s. 6d. net each. 


Thin Paper Edition. 


F’cap 8vo. 


SELF-HELP. 512 pages, with 6 Half-tone Illustrations. 


CHARACTER. 
DUTY. 


448 pages, with 6 half-tone Illustrations. 
496 pages, with 5 half-tone Illustrations. 


THRIFT. 448 pages, with 7 half-tone Illustrations. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. C. BENSON’S BOOKS. 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 


12th Impression. 


5s. net each. 


8th Impression. 


ANNALS OF AN ETON 
HOUSE. with some Notes on 
the Evans’ Family By Major Gam- 
bier Parry. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN 
LIFE. By Rowland E. Prothero, 
M.V.O. Cloth, Demy 8vo. 5s. net; 
also with the Psalter, bound in leather, 
12mo. 5s. net. 


A SPECIAL BOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF 


PETRARCH. Translated into 
English by Henry Boyd. With an 
Introduction by Signor Guido Biagi, 
Librarian of the Royal Medicean 
Laurentian Library in Florence. With 
6 Facsimiles in Photogravure of XVI 
Century Etchings of the Triumphs. 
4to. £8 8s. net. A specially choice 
Edition has been printed on vellum, 
and is limited to 10 copies (for sale in 
this country), price £63. 


Law. 


THE LAW OF HOSPITALS, INFIRMARIES, 
DISPENSARIES, and other Kindred Institutions, whether 


Voluntary or Rate-supported. 
Demy 8vo 10s. 6d. net. 


By Arthur Turnour 


Murray. 


“Tt is impossible, within the space available, to do justice to this valuable 
addition to the standard literature of a legal-institutional character; but we can 
heartily recommend it to the governors, secretaries, and staffs of all hospitals in this 


country, whatever their nature may be 


A valuable and authoritative text- 


book upon a difficult and intricate branch of the law.” —The Hospital. 
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Law—continued. 
THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. Being 


an Edition of Lectures I, V and VI of Austin’s ‘ Jurisprudence,” 
and of Austin’s ‘“‘ Essay on the Uses of the Study of Jurisprudence.” 
With Critical Notes and Excursus by W. Jethro Brown, 
LL.D., Litt.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister - at - Law. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We are praising this book not for the sake of Austin, but for that of 


Prof. Brown. His numerous notes and excursus furnish exactly what the student 
requires.” —Atheneum. 


ACT OF STATE IN | The INVENTORS’ GUIDE 
ENGLISH LAW. Byw. | TO PATENT LAW, AND 
Harrison Moore, of the Middle THE NEW PRACTICE. 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of By James Roberts, Author of “The 
“The Constitution of the Common- Grant and Validity of British Patents 


wealth of Australia.” Demy 8vo. for Inventions,” etc. In Paper Covers. 
10s. 6d. net Is. net. 


Medical. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF VERTEBRATES. 
By J. B. Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology in West 
Virginia University. With 180 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


“The book is thoroughly scientific in its treatment of the numerous parts of the 
nervous system dealt with. It is written by one who is evidently a master of 
his subject, and every chapter bears the impress of knowledge obtained at first 
hand.”—Medical Times. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SERIES. 


INTRACELLULAR ENZYMES. A Course of Lectures 


given in the Physiological Laboratory, University of London. By 
H. M. Vernon, M.D. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THERAPEUTICS OF THE CIRCULATION. 
By Sir T. Lauder Brunton, Bart., D.Sc., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Author of “ Handbook of Pharmacology, Materia Medica 
With numerous Diagrams. Medium 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Science. 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGE, GROWTH, AND 
DEATH. A Study of Cytomorphosis. Based on Lectures at 
the Lowell Institute, March, 1907. By Charles S. Minot, LL.D., 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Harvard Medical School. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. A Study of Recent Observations. 
By Charles Lane Poor, Professor of Astronomy in Columbia 
University. 6s. net. 


CLIMATE, considered especially in Relation to Man 
By Robert De Courcy Ward, Assistant Professor of Climatology 
in Harvard University. 6s. net. 


HEREDITY. By J. Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. With Coloured 
and other Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


“The whole book is fascinating and instructive, and we cordially commend 
. it is very complete, lucidly written and adequately illustrated.”—The Lancet. 


PEARLS AND PARASITES. §4 Series of Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By A. E. Shipley, M.A., Hon. D.Sc. 
(Princeton), F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“There is a rapidly-growing class who, though they have no practical 
experience of scientific work, do take an intelligent interest in its problems. To 
such people we would recommend Mr. Shipley’s volume of essays. There they 
will find set out in lucid English the story of the great campaign against malaria, 
and they will be enabled to form some estimate of the debt owed by the world to 
men like Major Ross. They will find, too, an account of the life of Pasteur. The 
essays show remarkable literary ability and a point of view which is certainly not 
the somewhat narrow one of the traditional man of science.”—-Morning Post. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS AND SOME 
OTHER LEGENDS ASTRONOMICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. By the Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket, Author 
of “Ancient Calendars and Constellations.” With Illustrations. 
Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Science—continued. 


THE HEREDITY OF ACQUIRED CHARAC- 
TERS IN PLANTS. An Aspect of the true Darwinism based 
on Personal Observations and Experiments. By the Rev. Prof. 
George Henslow. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Rollin D. Salisbury. With 
numerous Illustrations. 21s. net. 


“The whole subject is covered in a clear and fascinating style . . . wealth 
of Illustrations. . . . These are beautifully reproduced, and drive through the 
eye the proportions set forth in the text.”—Scotsman. 


MICROSCOPY. The Construction, Theory, and Use of the 
Microscope. By Edmund J. Spitta, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., ete. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Upon reading his book, one feels that one has acquired so much useful informa- 
tion that very little is to be learnt, save by personal research, for which, by the way, 
our author inspires a positive enthusiasm. . . . The properties of lenses are 
lucidly discussed, while every conceivable type of microscope and its working are 
fully explained. . . . The work, indeed, contains so much information, and is 
presented in such a form, that one has but to scan it to become possessed of a desire 
to own a copy as a standard work of reference.”—-The English Mechanic. 


Gardening and Nature. 


THE SOIL. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of the 
Growth of Crops. By A. D. Hall, M.A., Director of the 
Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agricultural Trust). A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. With Diagrams, etc. 5s. net. 


The science of agriculture has advanced considerably since the first edition of 
this book was published, so Mr. Hall has taken advantage of the need for a reprint 
to produce what is practically a new book. A good deal of fresh material has been 
added, the latest statistics have been included and the whole text has been 
thoroughly overhauled and re-set, bringing everything completely up to date. 


THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. Home Woods and 
Home Landscapes. By W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English 
Flower Garden,” etc. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROBINSON’S THE ENGLISH FLOWER 
GARDEN. New Edition. Illustrated with many Engravings 
on Wood. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 
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Theology. 


MURRAY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 


DICTIONARY. A New Bible Dictionary written by Leading 
Scholars of to-day, and including the Results of Modern Research. 
Edited by the Rev. William C. Piercy, Chaplain at the 
Whitelands Training College, Chelsea. With Illustrations, Plans 
and Coloured Maps. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 

“We heartily welcome this new dictionary. It is, we know, the outcome of 
much solicitude for the interests of religion, as well as for sound learning, and we 
believe that both those causes will be furthered by its extensive circulation. The 
value of the book is enhanced, in no little degree, by its excellent plates and 
illustrations."—Church Times. 

“This worthy volume is a compilation of most interesting and informing 
material. It is one that any person with serious claims to be called a reader might 
take up at odd moments and find therein an endless source of pleasure and profit. 
To the student of theology and Biblical lore it is a desideratum revealed, and no 
candidate for, or qualified member of, the Christian ministry should pursue his 
course a day longer without it. . . . So it is a good book, because you can 
take its word for granted ; because you can tuck it under your arm if you are going 
out to some debate or lecture: because you can get solid food and even diversion 


for the mind by its pages—and good books, of such a kind, are not too plentiful.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS. 
By the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 
The Greek Text Revised, with a Revised English Version and 
Notes. By the late B. F. Westcott, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


“An edition of this wonderful Gospel, junique in the history of religion and 
literature, and in the problems it presents, with a commentary composed by one who 
was at once a world-famed master in textual criticism, and a mystic akin in tone of 
mind to the mysterious author, must be haiied by all religious thinkers and literary 
students as a great event. . . . It is an additional pleasure to think that the 


task of editing has been accomplished by his son, Mr. A. Westcott.”— 
Birmingham Post. 


SELECT READINGS FROM THE PSALMS 


for Family and Private Use. By Joseph B. Mayor, Litt.D., 
Emeritus Professor at King’s College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SECOND TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM, its 
History and Structure. By the Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Author of ‘‘ The Tabernacle,” 
etc. With Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Theology—continued. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS. Six Lectures given in Westminster Abbey during 
Lent, 1908. By the Rev. H. C. Beeching, Canon of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST BY THE LIGHT OF TRADITION. By 
G. H. Trench. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION OF 
JESUS CHRIST OF NAZARETH. By M. Brodrick, 
Joint Editor of ‘“‘Murray’s Handbook of Egypt” (Ninth Edition), etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EUCHARIST. Devotional Addresses on its Chief 


Aspects. By the Rev. Professor E. Tyrrell Green, of the 
College of St. David’s, Lampeter. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Setting 
Forth the Origin and History of Christian Hymns of all Ages and 
Nations. Revised, with New Supplement, by John Julian, 
D.D., Vicar of Topcliffe, Prebendary of Fenton, and Canon of 
York. Medium 8vo. A Cheap Edition. 2ls. net. 


“A priceless volume.”—Methodist Recorder. 

“The student of Hymnology will find the work, as it always has been, a rare 
mine of information, and the additions and alterations which have now been made 
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“WHAT THE WORLD 
SAYS” ABOUT ITSELF 


as Punch called him) founded THE WORLD, it has 
held a position which no other journal of its class 
has approached. In those early days it had no rivals. 
No other weekly paper attempted to keep a record of the 
doings and interests of Society. But times have changed, 
and newspapers with them. In the present year of grace, 
not to speak of several most worthy and respectable 
weekly journals, there is scarcely a penny or a halfpenny 
news-sheet which does not supply its readers at breakfast 
or at tea-time with a daily dish of ‘Society Gossip.” It 
would not be rash to suggest that -not all of this is 
strictly authentic. But THE WORLD. has always 
resolved that in the matter of society news, as opposed 
to society gossip and scandal, it should, for accuracy and 
varied interest, stand easily and always first. A conclusive 
sign of its success in this direction is the fact that. in 
scores of provincial newspapers all over the kingdom the 
society column is largely composed of quotations from 
“What THE WORLD says.” 


But THE WORLD is something much more than a 
society journal. Edmund Yates would not hear of the 
term. It was, he always maintained, “ A journal for men 
and women.” And that is the ideal which its present 
management steadily keeps in view. Men and women 
of the cultivated classes have a wide and ever-increasing 
range of interests, and, as THE WORLD professedly 
appeals to them, its programme must be correspondingly 
varied. And in this respect it stands alone. No other 
Journal attempts to cover as much ground. Its list of 
Celebrities at Home, now nearly one thousand six hundred 
in number, includes practically all the notable men and 
women of our time, from His Majesty the King 
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downwards. It has published more than one thousand 
seven hundred of its famous acrostics, which, quarter 
after quarter, keep English men and women alert and 
interested the world over. Each week there are articles 

- by the ablest writers on politics, finance, the drama, music, 
art, literature, sport, travel, motoring, military and naval 
affairs, dress, besides a short story and some witty verse of 
political and topical interest. 


In the last few months a new and important departure 
has been made. Illustrations are now liberally distributed 
throughout its pages, and this has been done without 
affecting either the quantity or the quality of the lit 
matter, which has for so many years justified the claim ot 
THE WORLD to be 
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Prof. Breasted in his history gives a lucid account of 
the expulsion of the foreigners, basing his statements on 
the inscriptions preserved on the walls of the tombs at 
El Kab in Upper Egypt, the home of some of the generals 
employed by Aahmes in the war. It is to be read there 
how the city of Avaris was stormed, and how the Asiatics 
were driven across the desert into Syria. It was now the 
turn of the Egyptians to invade and capture the land of 
Syria. King Aahmes pursued the retreating Asiatics to 
Sharuhen, a town of southern Judah, mentioned in the 
Bible (Joshua xix, 6), where he besieged them for six 
years, finally capturing the city. From Judah he drove 
them into the heart of Syria, and there he seems at last 
to have crushed them. His successor, Amenhotep I, 
penetrated as far as the territory between the Orontes 
and the Euphrates; while Thothmes I, the next king, was 
able to set his boundary stone at the northern limits of 
Syria, and thus could cali himself the ruler of the entire 
east end of the Mediterranean. 

The Hyksos had created the first known world-empire, 
and Egypt was now building up the second. The great 
Pharaoh, Thothmes III, conducted a long series of cam- 
paigns in Syria, and so terrorised the inhabitants that he 
was able to end his years in comparative peace. War 
was, however, renewed under his successors, Amenhotep II 
and Thothmes IV, the result of which was that Amen- 
hotep III succeeded to an empire that gave him little 
trouble. This empire exceeded in extent and power even 
that of the barbaric Jonias ; and so cowed were the peoples 
of the known world by the continuous activity of the fore- 
going Pharaohs that, with one accord, they bowed the knee 
to Amenhotep. Under Akhnaton, who next succeeded to 
the throne, there was a general revolt in Syria, and the 
empire was rapidly lost to the Egyptians. It is the cul- 
mination, the decline, and the fall of the Egyptian power 
abroad on which so much light has been thrown by 
the archeological discoveries of recent years; and first 
amongst these stands the finding of the tomb of Yuaa 
and Thuaus, the parents of Queen Thiy, the wife of Amen- 
hotep III. 

Somewhere about the year 1470 B.c., while Thothmes 
III was campaigning in Syria, a child was born who was 
destined to become the grandfather of the most remark- 
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able of all the Pharaohs of Egypt. Neither the names of 
his parents nor the place of his birth are known; and the 
reader will presently find that it is not easy to say whether 
he was an Egyptian or a foreigner. His name is written 
Aau, Aay, Aai, Ayu, A-aa, Yaa, Yau, and most commonly 
Yuaa; and this variety of spellings seems rather to in- 
dicate that its pronunciation, being foreign, did not permit 
of a correct rendering in Egyptian letters. He must have 
been some twenty years of age when Thothmes III died ; 
and thus it is quite possible that he was one of those 
Syrian hostages whom the Pharaoh brought back to 
Egypt from the courts of Asia to be educated in the 
Egyptian manner. When Thothmes III had conquered 
a kingdom, it seems that he brought home with him to 
Thebes the heir-apparent, and later set him upon his 
father’s throne as a devoted vassal. Some of the hostages 
who were not direct heirs may have taken up their 
permanent residence on the banks of the Nile, where it 
is certain that a fair number of their countrymen were 
settled for business and other purposes. During the 
reign of Amenhotep II, Yuaa must have passed the prime 
of his life; and at that king’s death he had probably 
reached the forty-fifth year of his age. He had married 
a woman called by the common Egyptian name of Thuau, 
regarding whose nationality there is, therefore, not much 
question. Two children were born of the marriage, the 
first a boy who was named Aanen, and the second a girl 
named Thiy, who later became Egypt's greatest queen. 
Thiy was probably about four years old when Thothmes 
IV came to the throne; and, as her parents both held 
appointments at court, she must have now received those 
first impressions of luxury which influenced her childhood 
and her whole life. 

At this time Yuaa held the sacerdotal office of Priest 
of Min, one of the most ancient of the Egyptian gods. 
Min, who had many of the characteristics of, and was 
later identified with, the Greek Pan, was worshipped at 
three or four cities of Upper Egypt, and throughout the 
eastern Desert to the Red Sea coast. He was the god 
of fecundity, fertility, generation, reproduction, and the 
like, in the human, animal, and vegetable worlds. The 
woman who prayed that she might present a son to her 
husband, the man who asked that his fields might bear a 
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rich harvest, alike made supplication to the great god 
Min. In his form of Min-Ra he was a god of the sun, 
whose fertilising rays made pregnant the whole earth. 
He was more noble in conception than the Greek Pan, 
and represented the pristine desires of lawful reproduction 
in the family rather than the erotic instincts for which 
the Greek god was famous. Were one to compare him 
with any of the gods of the countries neighbouring to 
Egypt, he would be found to have as much likeness to 
Adonis, the north-Syrian god of vegetation and repro- 
duction, as to any other deity. This fact offers food for 
some thought, for if Yuaa was a. foreigner hailing, as 
may be supposed, from Syria, there would have been no 
Egyptian god to whose service he would so readily have 
attached himself. 

Min was no local god, nor was he very essentially the 
protector and upholder of Egyptian rights and Egyptian 
prejudices. He was universal, and he appealed to the 
sense and the senses of Syrian and Egyptian alike. At 
this time the priests of the great god Amen held the chief 
religious power in the kingdom; but the wealth of the 
Amen temples had brought corruption in its train, and 
the court began to display a desire to rid itself of an 
influence which was daily becoming less exalted. It may 
be that Yuaa had some connexion with this movement, 
for he was now a personage of considerable impor- 
tance at the paiace. He may have already held the title 
of prince or duke, by which he is called in his funeral 
inscriptions ; and one may suppose that he was a favourite 
of the young king, and of his wife, Queen Mutemua, who 
is thought to have been of Syrian extraction. When 
this Pharaoh died and his son Amenhotep III, a boy of 
twelve or thirteen years of age, came to the throne, 
Yuaa was a man of over fifty, and his little daughter 
Thiy was a girl of marriageable age, being about as old 
as the king. 

The court at the time was more or less under the 
influence of the Queen-dowager, Mutemua, and her ad- 
visers, for Amenhotep was still too young to be allowed 
to go entirely his own way; and amongst these advisers 
it seems evident that Yuaa was to be numbered. Now 
the boy-king had not been on the throne more than a 
year, if as much, when, with feasting and ceremony, he 
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was married to Thiy; and Yuaa and Thuau became the 
proud parents-in-law of the Pharaoh. 

It is necessary to consider the significance of this 
marriage. The royal pair were mere children; and it is 
impossible to suppose that the marriage was not arranged 
for them by their guardians. If Amenhotep at this 
early age had simply fallen in love with this girl, with 
whom, probably, he had been brought up, he no doubt 
would have insisted on marrying her, and she would 
have been placed in his harfm. But she became his 
great queen, was placed on the throne beside him, and 
received honours which no other queen of the royal 
blood had ever received before. It is clear that the 
king’s advisers would never have permitted this had 
Thiy been but the pretty daughter of a noble of the 
court. There must have been something in her parent- 
age which entitled her to these honours and caused her 
to be deliberately chosen as queen. There are several 
possibilities. Thuau may have had royal blood in her 
veins; she may have been, for instance, the grand- 
daughter of Thothmes III, to whom she bears some 
likeness in face. Queen Thiy is often called ‘royal 
daughter’ as well as ‘royal wife’; and it is possible 
that this is to be taken literally. In a letter sent by 
Dushratta, King of Mitanni, a country of north Syria, 
to Akhnaton the queen’s son, Thiy is called ‘my sister 
and thy mother’; and, though it is possible that the word 
‘sister’ is here used to indicate the general brotherhood 
of royalty, it is more probable that some real cousinship 
is meant, for other relationships, such as ‘daughter,’ 
‘wife, and ‘father-in-law, are precisely stated in the 
letter. Yuaa may have been indirectly of royal Egyptian 
blood, or he may have been, as we have seen, the off- 
spring of some Syrian royal house, such as that of 
Mitanni, related by marriage to the Pharaoh; and thus 
Thiy may have had some distant claim to the throne, 
and Dushratta would have had reason for calling her his 
sister. Queen Thiy, however, has so often been called 
a foreigner, for reasons which have now been shown to 
be quite erroneous, that we must be cautious in adopting 
any of these possibilities; and we must be equally pre- 
pared to admit, on the discovery of further evidence, 
that she was a pure Egyptian or that she was Syrian. 
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Prof. Petrie considers that her face is north-Syrian in 
type; and, as she derives her main features from her 
father, this would mean that Yuaa also resembled the 
people of that country. Prof. Breasted in his history 
states that Queen Mutemua, then the paramount influ- 
ence at the palace, by whose wishes the marriage of 
Amenhotep and Thiy may have taken place, was herself 
a princess of Mitanni. Be this as it may, Amenhotep 
and Thiy, a boy and a girl hardly yet in their teens, 
ruled Egypt together; and Yuaa and Thuau stood behind 
the throne to advise them. 

Thuau now included amongst her titles those of 
‘royal handmaid,’ or lady-in-waiting, ‘the favoured one 
of Hathor,’ the goddess of beauty, ‘the favourite of the 
king,’ and ‘the royal mother of the great wife of the 
king, a title which may indicate that she was of royal 
blood. Amongst the titles of Yuaa may be mentioned 
those of ‘ master of the horse and chariot-lieutenant of 
the king,’ ‘the favourite excellent above all favourites,’ 
and ‘the mouth and ears of the king,’ that is to say, his 
agent and adviser. He was a personage of commanding 
presence, whose powerful character showed itself in his 
face. One must picture him now as a tall man, witha fine 
shock of white hair, a great hooked nose like that of a 
Syrian, full, strong lips, and a prominent, determined 
jaw. He has the face of an ecclesiastic; and there is 
something about his mouth which reminds one of the 
late Pope, Leo XIII. One feels, in looking at his well- 
preserved features, that here indeed may be found the 
originator of that great religious revolution which his 
daughter and grandson carried into execution. There is 
perhaps more than mere extravagance in the titles, ‘he 
who fills the heart of the king,’ and ‘the prince who is 
called at any hour to receive the praises of the Pharaoh,’ 
which one finds in his funeral inscriptions. 

During this time the more thoughtful members of 
the court were quietly attempting to undermine the in- 
fluence of the priesthood of Amen, and were beginning to 
carry into execution the schemes of emancipation which, 
as we have already seen, were entertained in the reign of 
Thothmes IV. The god Amen was originally the local 
deity of Thebes; and, when the Theban Pharaohs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty had elevated him to the position of 
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the state-god of all Egypt, they made him acceptable to 
the various provinces by identifying him with Ra, the 
sun-god, who, under one form or another, found a place 
in every temple and held high rank in every variety of 
mythology. As Amen-Ra, he was able to be appreciated 
by the sun-worshippers of Syria and by those of Nubia, 
for there were few races who would not bow the knee 
to the great giver of warmth and light. Those who 
were in opposition to the priesthood of Amen, therefore, 
attempted to strip that deity of his association with the 
sun, for that identity was really his single claim to 
acceptance by any but Thebans. The priesthood, on 
their part, it may be supposed, drew as much attention 
as possible to the connexion of their deity with Ra, for 
they knew that none but a sun-god could be advanced 
with success as a rival to Amen by those who desired to 
overthrow the Theban god.* 

The propounders of the new thought, however, met 
this move by bringing into prominence the claims of two 
other sun-gods, more worthy of solar honour than Ra. 
One of these deities was the Syrian Aton or Adonis, 
whose worship had already been introduced into Thebes 
some time previously. The other god was Ra-Harakhte, 
whose worship in lower Egypt and also in Nubia was 
very general. Both these gods were identified with Ra 
in the mythologies of these districts; and the priesthood 
of Amen had always checked their individual growth by 
regarding them merely as aspects of Amen-Ra. The 
essential feature of the new movement, and that which 
was the main cause of the overthrow of Amen, was the 
regarding of Ra as an aspect of Aton and Ra-Harakhte. 
Ra-Harakhte being more closely related to the old order 
than Aton, the latter god could more safely be pushed 
forward in opposition to Amen-Ra; and soon the name of 
Aton was heard with some frequency at Thebes and 
elsewhere. We read of a troop of soldiers named after 
this god ; a royal barge was constructed for Queen Thiy 
called ‘Aton-gleams’; Aton is invoked in a shrine at 
Wady Sebfi‘a, and so on. In character Aton combined 
the qualities of Ra-Harakhte, Tum, and Min; but the 


* This revolution was briefly described in a previous number of this 
Review (July 1904), 
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essential feature which separated him from all other 
solar gods was this, that he was not the sun itself, but the 
motive power behind the sun. He was the energy, the 
life of the sun ; and as the worship of this god developed, 
the intangible and abstract nature of this ar was 
the more carefully insisted upon. 

That Queen Thiy assisted vigorously in the new 
development is generally regarded as beyond question ; 
and it may be supposed that her father Yuaa was also 
active in the earlier stages of the movement. It must 
have been before the birth of Akhnaton, however, that 
both Yuaa and his wife died. It was perhaps not much 
beyond the thirteenth or fourteenth year of Amenhotep’s 
reign, that is to say, about B.c. 1360, when Yuaa was 
gathered to his fathers after a lifetime of some 65 years; 
and Thuau, who was considerably younger, soon followed 
him to the tomb which had been made for them in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. If Yuaa 
and Thuau are not to be considered as royal, this must 
have been the first time that persons not of royal blood 
had been buried in a tomb of large size in this valley. 
The sepulchre was cut in the side of the hill, and was 
approached by a descending stairway of steep and narrow 
steps. At the bottom of this a sloping passage led down 
to a rectangular burial-chamber. A large quantity of 
funeral furniture was laid around the coffins, and 
amongst this were a few objects which evidently had 
been presented by the bereaved king and queen and by 
the young princesses. When Thuau had been laid to 
rest beside her husband the tomb was finally closed by 
a wall of stones and sealed with the seal of the priests 
of the Necropolis. But during the troubled times which 
followed, the sepulchre seems to have been entered by 
thieves, who tore off the lids of the coffins, seized the 
gold necklaces from the mummies, and a few other 
articles, and decamped. The tomb was found in this 
condition in January 1905 by Mr Theodore M. Davis and 
Mr J. E. Quibell; and the present writer had the good 
fortune to be a witness of the opening. 

The sight which met the eyes of the explorers upon 
entering the burial-chamber was indeed amazing. In 
front stood the great coffin of Yuaa, to the left that of 
Thuau. Further to the left, in the half-light, were beds, 
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chairs, and a chariot heaped on top of a number of great 
white jars. To the right were boxes and figures, model 
vases, and toilet utensils. An alabaster jar was found, 
containing a honey-like matter which was still liquid 
after these thousands of years ; and a down-pillow resting 
upon an armchair was so undecayed that one might have 
tossed it across the room without doing it damage. 
The body of Yuaa was found lying in a coffin covered 
with gold and richly inlaid with stones. The lid had 
been thrown off by the robbers, and the dead noble 
seemed to be lying peacefully asleep as the electric lamps 
were held above him. The mummy of Thuau lay in a 
somewhat similar coffin. Brushing the thick hair back, 
one observed that her ears were pierced for the wearing 
of large ear-rings; but these had been stolen. 

Two beds were found in the tomb. One of these 
forms an example of the happy combination of the skill 
of the Egyptian craftsman and the taste of the artist. 
A person sleeping upon this bed would lie upon an elastic 
network of string, over which, no doubt, heavy rugs 
would have been thrown. This was raised from the 
ground on four legs; and at the head of the bed three 
gold panels were let into the woodwork, in each of 
which were curious representations of the merry god Bes, 
and other grotesque figures, bedecked with flowers and, 
in some cases, playing upon tambourines, as though to 
bring joy into the dreams of the sleeper. One of the 
armchairs was decorated with most graceful designs in 
fretwork, representing gazelles and lotus flowers, while 
another was ornamented with panels upon which figures 
of Bes were seen dancing. Some of these pieces show 
such delicacy of workmanship and grace of design that 
they must be ranked high among the specimens of 
artistic furniture from any period or place. These and 
other articles found in this tomb are now on view in the 
Cairo Museum. Mr Davis has recently published a 
beautifully illustrated account of most of the objects 
discovered, and has briefly described the finding of this 
marvellous treasure-house. His work, though it does 
not contain the archeological notes made by Mr Quibell, 
which will be published subsequently, is of great value to - 
Egyptologists. 

It was not long after the death of Yuaa that a son 
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and heir was born to Amenhotep and Thiy. This event 
seems to have occurred in about the twenty-fifth year of 
the king’s reign, that is to say, when both he and Thiy were 
some 38 years of age. Several daughters had been born 
during these years, and it is possible that this was not 
their first son. The babe was named Amenhotep, which 
indicates that the power of Amen was still dominant at 
the court. He was a sickly child; and before long he 
showed a tendency towards epileptic fits, and developed 
those characteristics which Lombroso regards as essential 
to a religious reformer. His father, Amenhotep III, at 
about this time began also to show signs of mental 
irregularity ; and it seems that in the last few years of his 
reign he did not take much part in the government of 
the country. During this period, which covers the first 
eleven years of the young prince’s life, the court appears 
to have been entirely under the influence of Queen Thiy ; 
and the development of the worship of Aton, in opposi- 
- tion to that of Amen, quickly advanced under her 
guidance. There were three great reasons for regarding 
the movement as advantageous to Egyptian interests. 
In the first place, the power of the Amen priesthood had 
become an incubus which weighed heavily upon the 
State. In the second place, there was the possibility of 
uniting, by the bonds of a common religion, the Egypto- 
Syrian Empire. And lastly, the worship of the intangible 
power of the sun, under the name of Aton, was calcu- 
lated to give a great impulse to those tendencies towards 
religious speculation which were now becoming apparent 
all over the civilised world. This was the first age of 
man’s philosophical thought; for the first time in history 
the gods were being endowed with abstract and ideal 
qualities. The eyes of the thinkers were strained up- 
wards in the attempt to discern that which was ‘ behind 
the veil’; and in lighting on a motive power more remote 
than the sun, and acting through the sun, they had 
already penetrated almost as far behind the eternal 
barrier as living man may ever hope to penetrate. 

When Amenhotep III died, after a reign of some thirty- 
six years, the throne passed to Amenhotep IV; but the 
power fell into the hands of Queen Thiy, now close on 
fifty years of age. Almost immediately open war was 
declared on the Amen priesthood ; and, though that god 
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was still worshipped together with the other deities, 
Aton, into whom Harakhte and Ra were now being 
absorbed, was quickly rising towards supreme power. 
A temple was erected to him at Karnak itself, the seat 
of the priests of Amen; and in representations of the 
king the rays of the sun, which were the channels of the 
Aton power, are shown streaming down over the royal 
figure. The city of Thebes clung to its old tribal god, 
Amen, and soon convinced the new party that the attempt 
at its conversion was useless ; and therefore there must 
have been intense hostility between the court and the 
populace. Matters stood thus when, at the age of fifteen, 
that is to say, in the fourth year of his reign, Akhnaton 
began to take an active part beside his mother in the 
new movement. He was already married to a princess 
named Nefertiti, who was almost certainly of Asiatic 
birth ; and, since he had but lately reached the age 
of ‘manhood’ as understood in Egypt, it is to be sup- 
posed that his queen was selected for him by his 
mother and advisers. Either on his own initiative—for 
a sickly youth is often precocious—or at the advice of 
the queens, he abandoned Thebes altogether and com- 
menced the building of a new capital at Tell-el-Amarna, 
160 miles south of Cairo, where Aton alone should be 
worshipped. He may have now issued orders that all 
other gods should be abandoned, their temples closed and 
their images destroyed. The true god, said the king, had 
no form or image ; and throughout his life he held to this 
opinion. The royal name Amenhotep was now changed 
to Akhnaton, ‘the glory of Aton’; and the city which 
soon sprang into existence was called Akhetaton, ‘the 
horizon of Aton.’ 

The reign of Akhnaton in his new city of the sun stands 
out as the most interesting epoch in the long sequence 
of Egyptian history. We watch the endless line of dim 
Pharaohs go by, each lit up momentarily by the pale 
lamp of our present knowledge ; and most of them leave 
little impression upon the mind. They are so misty and 
far off, they have been dead and gone for so many 
thousands of years, that they have almost entirely lost 
their individuality. With one there comes the muffled 
noise of battle; with another there is singing and the 
sound of music; with yet another the wailing of the 
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oppressed drifts by. But at the name Akhnaton there 
emerges from the darkness a figure more clear than that 
of any other Pharaoh ; and for once we may look right 
into the mind of a king of Egypt and see something 
of its workings. Prof. Breasted, with some justice, has 
called Akhnaton ‘the first individual in human history’ ; 
and the reader who wishes to acquaint himself with this 
personage cannot do better than read the chapter in that 
author's new volume which deals with this period. Recent 
discoveries, however, have rendered it necessary to 
modify some of the statements therein made. The body 
of Akhnaton was discovered in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings during the excavations undertaken there by 
Mr Theodore M. Davis in 1907; and, to the surprise of 
many, the revolutionary Pharaoh proved to have been a 
man of not more than twenty-eight years of age. So 
unexpected and surprising, in fact, was this discovery, 
that some savants have questioned the identification. 
There can, however, be no doubt that this wonderful 
Pharaoh’s actual bones have been discovered ; and since, 
in all Egyptological study, there never has been, and 
probably never will be, a subject of such intellectual in- 
terest as this religious revolution, which marks the first 
point in the study of advanced human thought, general 
attention should be directed towards the discovery. 

A group of faithful nobles accompanied the king to his 
new capital; and it is from the walls of their tombs there 
that we learn so much concerning the Aton religion. 
We see in‘ these representations how Akhnaton built 
temples to the sun, erected palaces and villas, laid out 
splendid gardens, and planned wide avenues. We see 
how he changed the style of the art until it could hardly 
be recognised as Egyptian. The old artistic conventions 
had been so bound up with the old religions that 
Akhnaton felt it necessary to break down the one with 
the other, though whether he himself devised the new 
canons or not cannot be said. It is significant that one 
of the few known artists of the period calls himself the 
Superintendent of the Artists of Queen Thiy. In the 
inscriptions upon these walls are to be read hymns and 
poems quite un-Egyptian in style ; and the changed form 
of the literature is attributed by the flattering nobles to 
the genius of Akhnaton himself. The great hymn to the 
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sun which is here to be seen is in parts so like Psalm civ 
as to make it probable that both Akhnaton and the 
biblical psalmist drew from some ancient Syrian source. 
‘How manifold are all thy works! they are hidden from 
before us, O thou sole god, whose powers no other 
possesseth ; thou didst create the earth according to thy 
desire.’ These are words which remind one at once of 
Psalm civ, 24. Parallel quotations from the two hymns 


will further show their similarity : 


PSALM CIV. 

‘Thou makest darkness, 
and it is night, wherein all 
the beasts of the forest do 
creep forth. The young lions 
roar after their prey, and seek 
their meat from God. 

The sun ariseth, they 
gather themselves together, 
and lay them down in their 
dens. Man goeth forth unto 
his work, and to his labour, 
until the evening. 


O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! ... This great 
and wide sea, wherein are 
. .. both small and great 


AKHNATON’S HYMN. 

‘ When thou settest ... the 
world is in darkness like the 
dead. . . . Every lion cometh 
forth from his den; all ser- 
pents sting. 

Bright is the earth when 
thou risest .. . the darkness 
is banished. The (people of) 
Egypt ... awake and stand 
upon their feet ... then in 
all the world they do their 
work. 

The ships sail up and down 
the river .. . the fish leap up 
before thee, and thy rays are 
in the midst of the great sea.’ 


beasts. There go the ships; 
there is that leviathan. .. .’ 


On the walls of these tombs we see how, in the midst 
of flowers and fair scenes, the king evolved a religion 
which in pureness of tone had not at the time its equal 
in the world. It was a return to nature; and it is 
amazing to read in pompous Egypt of a god—nay, one 
may write the word ‘God’—who listens ‘when the 
chicken crieth in the egg-shell, and gives him life, 
delighted that he should ‘chirp with all his might and 
run about upon his two legs when he hath come forth 
therefrom’; who ‘creates the child in woman... and 
soothes him that he may not weep’; who finds pleasure 
in causing ‘ the birds to flutter in their marshes, and the 
sheep to dance upon their feet.’ 

‘A new spirit’ (writes Prof. Breasted) ‘has breathed upon the 
dry bones of traditionalism in Egypt; and he who reads 
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these lines for the first time must be moved with involuntary 
admiration for the young king who iu such an age found such 
thoughts in his heart. He grasped the idea of a world-domin- 
ator, the creator of nature, in which the king saw revealed the 
creator’s beneficent purpose for all his creatures, even the 
meanest; for the birds fluttering about in the lily-grown 
Nile marshes to him seemed to be uplifting their wings in 
adoration of their creator; and even the fish in the stream 
leaped up in praise to God. It is his voice that summons the 
blossoms and nourishes the chicklet or commands the mighty 
deluge of the Nile. He called Aton “The father and the 
mother of all that he made”; and he saw in some degree the 
goodness of that All-father, as did He who bade us consider 
the lilies.’ (‘ History,’ p. 376.) 


Prof. Petrie’s excavations at Tell-el-Amarna, many 
years ago, first brought the subject of the religious 
revolution before the reading public; Mr N. de G. Davies 
has published for the Egypt Exploration Fund five large 
volumes in which he has faithfully reproduced the reliefs 
and hieroglyphs in this series of tombs, and, with Mr 
F. L. Griffith, has translated the inscriptions; and at the 
same time Prof. Breasted, in his ‘ History of Egypt’ and 
his ‘Egyptian Records,’ has set forth most of the material 
in an accessible form. Thus the reader now has before 
him the means of studying the period, at a time when 
the discovery of the king’s body has made such a study 
of peculiar interest; for no Egyptologist has yet inter- 
preted the history of the movement in the light shed 
upon it by the newly ascertained age of the Pharaoh. 

At the height of the revolution Akhnaton must have 
been but twenty years of age; and it seems clear that 
Queen Thiy, then under sixty, must have been his adviser. 
The queen died shortly after this and was buried in 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, at Thebes, a few 
paces from the spot at which her mother and father lay. 
The restraint of her influence being removed, Akhnaton’s 
character became more fanatical. He ruthlessly perse- 
cuted the worshippers of Amen, and actually erased that 
god’s name wherever it occurred throughout the length 
and breadth of Egypt, not sparing even the Amen in his 
father’s name, Amenhotep. He erased it on temple walls, 
and on statues and small objects ; and Queen Thiy’s tomb 
was entered in order that the name might be cut out of 
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the inscriptions upon her sarcophagus. Shutting himself 
up in his new city, he preached his enlightened religion 
and sang his rolling psalms to the sun, without thought 
for aught else. His empire fell to pieces rapidly ; and it 
is pathetic to read the unanswered demands for rein- 
forcements which his generals in Asia sent to him, and 
which were pigeon-holed so effectually that they were 
only found a few years ago. One by one the cities of 
Syria fell into other hands ; but Akhnaton, believing that 
war was a thing hated of God, would give no help to the 
garrisons. He had dreamed that the Aton religion would 
bind the nations together; and now, while revolt fol- 
lowed revolt, he still believed that ‘the Truth,’ as he 
called his religion, would triumph. But the world was 
not ready, and still is not ready, for the promulgation of 
the doctrine of peace; and the price of enlightenment 
was paid by Akhnaton in the utter wreck of his empire. 
After a reign of seventeen years, when he was but 
twenty-eight years of age, this remarkable man died, 
from the effects, it would seem, of water on the brain. 
He was buried at Tell-el-Amarna in the tomb which had 
been prepared for him there. He was succeeded by his 
son-in-law, Smenkhkara, who, after a year or so, gave 
place to another son-in-law, Tutankhamen, In this 
king’s reign the court abandoned the Aton capital and 
returned to Thebes. Akhnaton’s body was carried to 
Thebes and was laid in the tomb of his mother, Queen 
Thiy, in the royal valley. No other tomb was available 
there; and it was doubtless felt right that he should 
rest with his mother, whom he had loved so much. At 
this time the religion of Aton was still dominant ; but the 
priests of Amen were now regaining ground, and many 
years had not passed before Akhnaton came to be re- 
garded as a heretic. With the fall of Aton the priest- 
hood of Amen once more became paramount; and its 
first act was to enter the sepulchre of Akhnaton and to 
erase his name from his body and coffin. Queen Thiy’s 
mummy, lest it should be contaminated, was carried 
away, and is now lost. An attempt was also made to 
remove her sarcophagus, but the work was abandoned, 
and one side of it was found lying in the passage when 
Mr Davis entered the tomb. Mr Davis’s publication must 
not be anticipated here by a description of the ‘find’; 
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suffice it to say that the king’s body lay, wrapped in 
sheets of pure gold, in a sarcophagus inscribed with his 
favourite appellation, ‘The beautiful child of Aton,’ his 
other titles and his (erased) name. His skull plainly 
showed the disease from which he suffered, and as plainly 
displayed the characteristic pointed jaw and elongated 
head with which we are familiar in his portraits. 

Such was the religious revolution of Akhnaton, as 
interpreted in the light of the most recent discoveries. 
The importance of the subject justifies us in noticing the 
controversy, now engaging the attention of Egyptologists, 
as to whether the body found by Mr Davis is really that 
of this wonderful Pharaoh or not. 

The objection raised by several Egyptologists, whose 
opinions are worthy of consideration, is that the body is 
too young to have been that of Akhnaton. It is known 
that the king had a daughter in the fourth year of his 
reign, and two in the sixth year; and, if he died when 
he was twenty-eight years of age, he must have been a 
father at fifteen. Prof. Maspero considers that this 
renders the identification highly improbable; and Prof. 
Petrie, Prof. Sayce, and Mr N. de G. Davies, regard it as 
a difficulty. Those, however, who regard the identifica- 
tion as more or less certain, contend that the evidence 
is all in favour of the early marriage of the king. Dr 
Elliot Smith believes that the body of Thothmes IV, who 
reigned eight years, cannet be much over twenty-six or 
twenty-seven years of age. We know, however, that his 
son, Amenhotep III, was able to hunt lions in the first 
year of his reign, and that he was married to Queen Thiy 
before the second year. Dr Elliot Smith also thinks 
that the mummy of Amenhotep III is that of a man 
under fifty years of age. It seems, therefore, that both 
of these Pharaohs were married when they were about 
thirteen years of age; and thus it is probable that 
Akhnaton also was married very young. Of Akhnaton’s 
daughters, the eldest, born in the fourth year, was married 
to Smenkhkara when she was twelve; another was 
married to Tutankhamen when she was about that age. 
Such early marriages are still, or were until lately, quite 
usual in Egypt. The present writer is acquainted with a 
certain Egyptian peasant who is well under eighteen years 
of age, and has a four-year-old son; and many other 
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instances of such precocity in Eastern countries can be 
called to mind. 

Prof. von Bissing and Dr Spiegelberg question whether 
Dr Elliot Smith’s conclusions as to the age of the body are 
to be trusted; but this criticism in no way affects the 
identification of the body as that of Akhnaton. While 
keeping an open mind on the question of the exact age 
of the body, certain Egyptologists, such as Prof. Erman, 
Prof. Breasted, and Mr N. de G. Davies, believe that the 
great revolution could not have been carried out by so 
young aman. As, however, has already been remarked, 
the first serious step was taken in the fourth year of 
Akhnaton’s reign, that is to say, when he was fifteen 
years of age; and the climax of the revolution was not 
reached until he was at least twenty years old. If it 
appears improbable that a youth of this age could direct 
the movement, we may fall back upon the theory that 
Queen Thiy, or her advisers, were the instigators of the 
upheaval. 

There is abundant evidence to show that Akhnaton was 
very young when, as Amenhotep IV, he ascended the 
throne. Inthe tomb of Rames at Thebes, which dates from 
the third or fourth year, the king is still represented as a 
boy ; and in the letters sent by the Asiatic princes to the 
Egyptian court at his accession, Queen Thiy, and not the 
young Pharaoh, is addressed. This indicates that she 
was the regent; and the fact that her name alone is 
written in one of the first quarries at Tell-el-Amarna 
may be regarded as a confirmation of this view. But 
perhaps the most convincing evidence of the king’s youth 
and the queen’s regency is to be found in an inscription 
cut upon the rocks near Wady Hammamat. It was 
published by Golenischeff somewhat incorrectly ; and the 
following account is written from notes taken on the spot 
by the present writer. There are three cartouches 
written beneath the Aton rays and above two neb signs, 
symbolic of sovereignty. The first cartouche is that of 
Queen Thiy, the second that of Amenhotep IV, and the 
third seems to read Akhnaton. The cartouches of Thiy 
and Akhnaton are erased, but that reading Amenhotep 
has been left intact. The inscription must have been 
written at the moment when the name Akhnaton was 
substituted for Amenhotep, i.e. about the fourth year of 
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the king's reign ; and the fact that Queen Thiy’s cartouche 
is as prominent as his own, and stands upon the same 
signs of royalty, can only be interpreted to mean that 
she was still the regent; or, at any rate, a personage of 
the greatest power at court. Moreover, that her cartouche 
suffered erasure is an indication of her concern in the 
revolution. If the king had not been a young boy at his 
accession, would the queen’s name have been so prominent 
at the beginning of his reign? There is not sufficient 
evidence to justify a positive statement; but one may 
say definitely that the probabilities are here all in favour 
of the king’s extreme youth. 

There is yet another objection which has been raised 
by Prof. Breasted and by Prof. Sethe. In the tomb in 
which the body was found, the cartouches of Akhnaton 
were everywhere erased. The gold bands which passed 
around the mummy had been inscribed with his name 
and titles, but in each case the cartouche was destroyed. 
If, then, the name was so fiercely hated, would the body 
have been left unmutilated? Would it not have been 
torn to pieces and scattered to the winds? Those who 
are in favour of the identification reply that this was not 
the Egyptian custom; and the very fact that the body 
was not destroyed in this case proves that it was not the 
custom. When the cartouches were erased on the bands 
of gold around the body, the destroyers could not have 
thought that the mummy was that of any one else but 
the king whose name it bore. It lay in a coffin inscribed 
with Akhnaton’s name; it was bound round with gold 
ribbons inscribed with his name; and its identification 
must have been certain to them, unless they had some 
particular reason for supposing it to be the body of some 
one else. But in this case, why should they have left the 
ribbons bearing Akhnaton’s inscriptions intact upon the 
body except for the erasing of the name? and why, in 
the first instance, should Akhnaton’s bands have been 
placed on the mummy of another ? 

The Egyptians reverenced the bodies of their dead ; 
and those of their kings were most carefully protected. 
It was the name ‘ Akhnaton’ which, in this case, they 
came to detest. In the inscription at Wady Hammamat 
that name was erased, but the king’s earlier name, 
Amenhotep, was left intact. No thought was enter- 
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tained of destroying the body upon which the divine touch 
of kingship had fallen; surely that would have been 
against all the sentiments which we know the Egyptians 
to have held. It is a question, too, how fierce this detes- 
tation was at the time when the tomb was entered and 
the name erased. There is no evidence to show that the 
erasing of the king’s name was more than a simple act 
of revenge on the part of the priests of Amen for the 
erasing of their god’s name. Akhnaton was not called 
‘that criminal’ until the reign of Rameses II, many years 
after his death. When the tomb was opened and the 
king’s name erased, the general feeling against him need 
not yet have been intense. Subsequently, when public 
indignation against Akhnaton had reached a high pitch, 
in the days of Sety I and Rameses II, the location of the 
tomb was already forgotten. 

The question has been raised as to whether the body 
was not perhaps that of Smenkhkara, the successor of 
Akhnaton. Apart from the improbability that the 
mummy which was labelled with the name of Akhnaton, 
and which lay in that king’s coffin, should be that of any 
king but Akhnaton, one may ask how it is that the body 
has the physical characteristics of Akhnaton if it is 
that of Smenkhkara, who was not related to the king. 
Smenkhkara was a noble, not of royal blood, who had 
married one of Akhnaton’s daughters; and it would 
have been a strange coincidence indeed if he had been 
physically so like his father-in-law. 

It is a strange and striking episode of the past, 
whose discovery has been reserved for these later days. 
The relics which have been so recently unearthed and 
deciphered show us how the Hyksos hordes swept through 
Syria into Egypt; how the Egyptians, recovering them- 
selves, swarmed over Syria; and how the Syrians, revolt- 
ing against Akhnaton, regained the mastery over their 
own land. In Ramesside times Syria was partly re- 
conquered, but Egypt never again held all the dominions 
which Amenhotep III bequeathed to his son, and which 
that king sacrificed to an illusive ideal towards which, 
thirty-two centuries later, mankind is still struggling 
in vain. 

ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. 
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Art. 4—SWEATED INDUSTRIES AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE. 


1. A Bill to improve the Conditions of Employment, in- 
cluding the establishment of a Legal Minimum Wage of 
Persons employed in certain Industries. Ordered to be 
printed, February 3, 1908. 

2. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Home Work, 1908. Commons paper, No. 246. 

3. Report to the Home Secretary on Wages Boards and 
Industrial Conciliation in Australia and New Zealand. 
By Ernest Aves. 1908. [Cd. 4167.] 

And other papers. 


WE intend in the following pages to consider how far 
the proposal to enforce by legal enactment a minimum 
rate of wages is practicable and how far it is necessary. » 
As we understand it, the argument is somewhat as 
follows. Competition tends to bring down the price of 
commodities; and it is assumed that competition, if 
unrestricted, will reduce the price of labour. The free 
market, though it may be favourable to society by reduc- 
ing the cost of living, does not result in the maintenance 
of high wages. So it is argued; and, to counteract this 
tendency of the free market as regards labour, we have 
our trade-union system of restriction. Few trades, how- 
ever, are so situated that trade-union rule can be 
described as paramount. There is in most trades a 
minority of workers which is willing, if not anxious, to 
conclude its own bargains. There are also many trades 
without any trade-union organisation at all. 

What is to be done in such cases where, failing, from 
one of the above-mentioned reason§, the intervention of 
the trade union, wages, according to this theory, might 
be expected to fall to an intolerably low level? There is, 
in the preliminary stages of this debate, a considerable 
amount of controversy as to what a trade union is 
justified in doing in order to compel all labourers to 
join it, and what are the limits of the monopoly which it 
is entitled to claim as against non-unionists in each par- 
ticular industry. Very exceptional privileges have been 
conceded to trade unionists by recent legislation ; but, 
notwithstanding this, it seems to be generally assumed, 
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by those who are pessimists as to the fate of labour in 
the open market, that it is necessary to resort to legisla- 
tion in support of the principle of the collective bargain. 
Accordingly we have proposals, such as the one we are 
now considering, for fixing by statute or otherwise a 
national minimum rate of wages. The argument may 
be summarised thus. Where collective action by the 
workmen is established, a collective bargain has been 
obtained, and a collective bargain is assumed to be an 
equitable bargain, more or less advantageous to the 
workmen; where collective action has been found im- 
possible, the aid of legislation is deemed necessary to 
prohibit employment under a minimum rate of wages. 

At the outset we venture to express a doubt as to 
the propriety of the phraseology employed in this con- 
troversy. In what sense is this so-called collective bargain 
a bargain at all, supported as it is by the exceptional 
privileges of trade unionism and by a statutory prohibi- 
tion of work on terms unauthorised by trade-union 
approval? Does it not really imply an abandonment 
of the principle of exchange (which is of the essence of 
a bargain) and the beginning of an attempt to regulate 
wages on some estimation of the income which ought to 
be at the disposal of each labourer in an ideal state of 
society? And if it is such a beginning, how far are we 
going to allow it to carry us? 

There are those who argue that our factory and 
sanitary enactments already concede the principle of the 
minimum wage, and that for practical purposes it is not 
worth while to resist the proposal by appeal to any 
general principle. For better or worse, the reign of the 
general principle is over ; and we now guide our political 
conduct by what we call the merits of each case and the 
exigencies of the hour. Practically, however, the proposal 
to pass from a Factory Act, introduced to protect women 
and children and to remove certain definite evils, to the 
much larger policy of wages-regulation is a momentous 
one, and requires careful consideration. It does not 
follow that, because a man took medicine with advantage 
last week, drugs should be his staple food for the rest 
of his life. To continue the metaphor; as the object 
of the physician in administering drugs is to restore, not 
to revolutionise, his patient’s constitution, so the object 
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of Factory Acts has not hitherto been to destroy or 
supersede the market, but to regulate certain conditions 
that, as a rule, do not enter into the bargain at all. The 
present proposal, on the other hand, has the appearance 
of an attempt to supersede the market altogether as 
being an injurious and inequitable tribunal. This dis- 
tinction between regulation of condition and regulation 
of wages may be untenable; but, in any case, the policy 
now proposed neha consideration, if not because it 
involves a new principle, then because it is a very large 
step forward in accordance with a precedent hitherto 
occasionally rather than universally applied. 

In no civilised country, so far as we are aware, have 
statesmen accepted in its entirety the view that exchange 
involves injustice and robbery, and that wages and occu- 
pation must be determined by other than what we may 
call ‘market’ considerations. Exchange, we may take 
it, is the organising principle characteristic of a society 
which has for long been passing from a condition of 
status to one of contract. There have been, and are, 
during this passage, dislocations of industry, the result 
of inevitable change ; and those dislocations may engender 
explosive force to the danger of society at large. All 
government rests ultimately on force; and responsible 
rulers have always felt themselves justified in forcibly 
interfering with property and with the organisation of 
exchange to avoid, as they argued, worse things. It is 
for the statesman to determine when and how interference 
in such crises is necessary to satisfy our humanity and 
our instinctive desire to remove, by swift, summary action, 
regardless of remoter consequences, evils which at the 
time and place seem intolerable. 

Hitherto this has been the explanation of Factory Acts 
and similar legislation. Until now no argument has been 
put forward that factory legislation can be glorified and 
expanded into a complete system of industrial policy. 
Until recently, though theoretical considerations have 
often been overshadowed by the practical exigencies of 
the moment, the principle of exchange and the open 
market has, in the main, been allowed to organise our 
industry, and has, in the main, been accepted as am in- 
evitable and beneficent guide in conducting society from 
the condition of status to that of free contract. We are 
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now asked to abandon entirely a view that previously 
appeared axiomatic, and to welcome a plan of action in 
which what hitherto has been the exception bids fair to 
become the rule. This disposition to rely, not on the 
equitable principle of exchange, but on Factory Acts, 
collective or coercive bargains, compulsory arbitration, 
and the enforcement of a legal minimum wage, can only 
be justified if it can be established that the influence of 
the open market is detrimental to labour, and, what 
perhaps is equally important, that it is possible to 
abandon it. 

This really brings us to the heart of the question. 
What defence can be made for the system of exchange 
and the open market? If our defence is successful, we 
shall probably be ready to admit that, whether practic- 
able or not, the enforcement of a legal minimum rate of 
wages is not necessary. These remarks are made to 
explain why, in the first sentence of this article, we pro- 
pounded a double question. Is it practicable, and is it 
necessary? To the first term of the question no very 
illuminating answer seems possible. In a sense, of course, 
it is obviously practicable. It is being tried in our own 
colonies; and an Act of Parliament can oblige us to try 
it here. This, however, takes us a very little way. It is 
not disputed that employments which do not give what 
appears to be adequate remuneration to those employed 
can be suppressed; but there are other things which we 
do not know, and which we must know before we form 
a judgment as to the result of such a policy. What 
becomes of the people who are forbidden to exercise their 
ill-requited toil? What is the effect on the industries of 
the country at large? How far does the disappearance 
of these low earnings still further diminish demand and 
employment of labour How far is the purchasing power 
of the poorer consumers affected by the rise of prices 
which presumably follows the adoption of this policy? 
What is the view of those who, being deprived of their 
power of earning scanty wages, will earn none at all, and 
will be thrown on the ponte jAre they satisfied, or 
do they feel that they are béing sacrificed to the suscepti- 
bilities of officious sentimentalists ? 

All these and many other questions must be answered 
before we can admit that the proposed policy is a practic- 
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able measure for removing an evil which all admit and 
all deplore. Detailed evidence on such a subject is not 
available. In the main, the argument must be decided 
by theoretical considerations, for it is only by a reference 
to theory that we are able to picture the inevitable results 
of such a policy. An arbitrary prohibition of certain 
exchanges (of labour for wages) must have a widespread 
effect, not only on production, but on the purchasing 
power of the community. If, for instance, some par- 
ticular process in the tailoring trade is ruled out because 
the workers are receiving inadequate wages, it is almost 
impossible to follow the fortunes of those who are dis- 
possessed further than the obvious fact that they are 
deprived of their maintenance, such as it is. \ Nor, 
again, can we produce the person who will purchase a 
garment the less for himself or his family because of 
the rise of price; but it is perfectly certain that increased 
cost of production will diminish demand.; Nor can we 
with any certainty identify the worker whose trade has 
been made ‘slack’ by reason of the diminished purchas- 
ing power even of those who earn only pitiful wages. 
We know, however, perfectly well that we cannot 
withdraw from circulation the articles produced by and 
the wages earned by those we call ‘sweated’ workers 
without diminishing the general trade of the country. 
Cumulatively, the purchase power of even low wages 
counts for much; and, ex hypothesi, the value of the work 
done is in excess of the value of the wages paid. We. 
cannot, otherwise than by reference to theory, indicase? 
that the policy advocated diminishes, in these two respects, 
sources for the stimulation of industry. It may be argu- 
able to insist that in some cases no wages are better than 
low wages; but, if we take this line, we must not over- 
look the fact that industry is to that extent crippled by 
the disappearance of the work done and the wages 
earned, and that a double source of demand for the 
products of industry has been destroyed. 

Passing from this more general consideration, let us 
examine the nature of the proposal in more detail. The 
full demand is for a general or national minimum rate 
of wages; but at present it is proposed to begin with 
trades which are known by that question-begging title 
of ‘sweated’ industries. 
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Generally, we may take it, the necessity of fixing a 
minimum wages-rate will appear most urgent in decaying 
trades, or in trades which as a whole may be flourishing, 
but where certain subsidiary processes are being super- 
seded by new and improved machinery, and very gener- 
ally also in trades and sections of trades where hand- 
labour has to compete with the machine}, Now, if the 
wages in industries or branches of industry so handi- 
capped are raised, the fact will accentuate the dis- 
advantage at which the less efficient process is carried 
on. In all probability ‘this will give. an additional 
stimulus to the introduction of the new and competing 
process, and must ultimately result in increasing the 
unemployment of the less efficient workers in that 
particular branch of tradef/ The dispossessed workers 
will then be driven to seek employment in the open 
trades (if any). The open trades will be those which are 
not covered by an effective trade union protection or by 
a@ minimum-wages board. The influx of the less efficient 
labour into such trades will presumably give rise to 
employment at lower wages. The policy proposed will 
then require us, to use Mr Charles Booth’s phrase, to 
‘harry’ these poor peopJe out of this refuge by extending 
the scope of the minimum-wages legislation to the trade 
into which they have fled. Suppose that, eyentually, 
this ‘ harrying’ policy is made really effective and all the 
holes are stopped; we have then a crowd of the less 
efficient workers, all excluded from any chance of work- 
ing, and waiting with expectancy to see what the legisla- 
ture which has brought them to this pass will do next.. 

Can we induce the employer to give employment to 
these persons? ere is only one way, as far as we 
can see, of giving ‘the employer this inducement; and 
that is by promising him protection— protection, of 
course, from foreign competition, but also from home or 
domestic competition. In other words, if we commit 
ourselves to an attempt to enforce this minimum wages- 
rate, we are irresistibly drawn into legislation to deprive 
the community of the advantage helJd out by the superior 
climatic and industrial conditions of foreign countries, 
and into a series of enactments to prevent the adoption 
of new machinery and improved processes in our home 
industries. Our object must be to keep industry in 
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a stationary condition, and to rule out competition as the 
most fruitful source of change. Is Protection of this 
stringent character a possible policy ? Even enthusiastic 
tariff-reformers are ready to admit raw material and 
food ; and, so far as we know, no one has demanded a 
prohibitive tax on new machinery and improvements of 
industry. But, if protection of an inefficient application 
of labour is our policy, the activity of the Legislature in 
penalising every disturbing influence in industry must be 
stimulated to the utmost extent. 

There is, moreover, the difficulty of providing employ- 
ment for the natural increment of the labouring popula- 
tion that comes each year into the market. On the station- 
ary basis of industry, which is a necessary part in the 
policy of a state-regulation of wages, the problem seems 
insuperable. The retirement of the old and the enlist- 
ment of the young are things which have hitherto been 
regulated by market considerations. If, however, a 
minimum or living wages-rate is imposed, the considera- 
tions which tend to disperse labour at the call of the 
market are deprived of their force, and the conditions 
which make for congestion in thickly-populated neigh- 
bourhoods and in unskilled trades are bound to exercise 
more than their legitimate influence. In fine, though 
there may be much to be said in favour of socialism and 
its frank advocacy of the state-organisation of labour, 
we do not suppose that any serious economist would 
argue that, under a system of private enterprise, a policy 
of progressive protection would prove a cure for un- 
employment ; for this really is the proposition which this 
project involves. 

Another alternative remains for consideration, namely, 
that the dispossessed inefficient workers, finding it im- 
possible to obtain work at the required rate of wages, 
shall throw themselves on the poor-rate. This, it is 
submitted, can hardly be called a solution. When and if 
this result comes to pass, the State will inevitably be 
asked to organise employments for the dispossessed and 
less efficient class. It will then be found impossible to 
do any really marketable work with a staff made up of 
the fringes of inefficiency from our whole industrial 
system. Competent labour and machinery will have to 
be hired to give backbone, so to speak, to this shiftless, 
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enfeebled mass of population—a population, be it noted, 
which it was possible to employ, on terms, when dis- 
tributed through the various trades, but which becomes 
quite unmanageable when massed together and deprived 
of the assistance of the normally efficient workers in 
each given trade. 

We are thus brought to face all the well-known diffi- 
culties of a government organisation of industry. This, 
we are well aware, is the horn of the dilemma on which 
thorough-going socialists eagerly desire to impale them- 
selves ; and logically they are quite right. The question, 
however, remains for those who do not think the 
socialist ideal a practicable one. Are they prepared to 
face this difficulty? We trow not; and here we may 
leave this part of the subject, for we are not here 
debating the general question of socialism. Our argu- 
ment is addressed ad hominem, to the normal voter who 
thinks that socialism is impracticable, but who neverthe- 
less yields to innumerable socialistic proposals presented 
to him in detail, and who, as Herbert Spencer was fond 
of pointing out, is ever taking steps in a socialistic direc- 
tion, without any suspicion that such movement must 
inevitably be bringing him nearer to socialism. 

The argument here set out is designed to show, not 
that a prohibition of inadequately remunerated trades 
_ is a bad thing, but that it is part of a very much larger 
question. Legislation of this kind, to be effective, must 
be international, and must also involve a protective tariff 
aimed against articles in which a low-rate of wages is 
given to the employed; and, if this restrictive policy 
fails, as undoubtedly it would fail, to bring about full 
employment at good wages for all, we must ultimately 
be driven to establishing national workshops and letting in 
the full tide of socialism. Those of us who are opposed 
to protection and to state-organisation of labour must 
therefore hesitate, on general grounds of principle, before 
giving our approval to this proposal of fixing by legisla- 
tion a minimum wages-rate. 

Let us leave for the moment these remoter difficulties, 
and consider the more immediate results likely to arise 
from an experiment of this nature. The object of a 
minimum wage-limit is presumably that each man and 
woman shall earn a sufficient living. Now, though it 
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may be admitted that an adequate rate of wages is a 
necessary means to that end, it is not, by itself, sufficient 
to secure that object. It is not enough to determine 
that a man shall receive so much per hour; we must 
also ensure that the work shall be given and accepted 
regularly for a sufficiency of hours, days, and weeks. 
The same is true of the rate at which payment for 
piecework is determined. A sufficiency of employment 
at the dictated rate must be forthcoming; and the 
rate must be favourable to the slow worker as well as 
to the quick worker, though their interest is not always 
identical. 

Again, the whole question of what is called a living 
wage—the level, presumably, at which the projected 
legislation is to fix remuneration—is full of ambiguity. 
Statisticians are all agreed that the wages of labour have 
risen during the last fifty years. Now at what point, 
during that rise, would it have been politic to fix a 
minimum rate of wages? Irresistible causes, tending to 
the rise of wages, have been at work. Would this rise 
have been aided or retarded if it had been interfered 
with by the mechanical determination of a minimum 
rate? Again, at the present day, the wages of an 
agricultural labourer are, say, 15s. a week; those of an 
engineer are, perhaps, 30s. It is difficult to see how 
wages-boards are to discharge their duties to the satis- 
faction of the parties concerned if the determination of 
wages by legislative procedure is to become, not an 
incidental and occasional experiment, but, as is inevitable, 
a universal and national policy. At present there is an 
impersonal element in the market; but an unfavourable 
verdict as to what ought to be our own rate of wages 
will have an added bitterness if it is enforced on us by 
the decision of a board which professes to deal with the 
merits of the case. 

These difficulties have been experienced in our 
Australasian colonies; and the manner in which they 
are met cannot be said to be altogether satisfactory to 
the upholders of the measure. Permits to work at wages 
below the minimum have, from the outset, been granted 
to aged and infirm workers, and are now granted to any 
one who is slow. In the case of Chinese labour the Acts 
are more or less openly evaded. The following extract 
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from the ‘New Zealand Times’ of September 9, 1907, seems 
to show that both sides are eager to evade the Act. 


‘The Arbitration Court was occupied this morning hearing 
breaches of awards. George Rendell was fined 5l., with in- 
spector’s costs, for breaches of the Painters’ award, in not 
paying the men for an extra quarter-hour on a country job. 
Scott Bros., contractors for the new dock, were fined 5/. and 
inspector's costs for failing to pay overtime to two carpenters. 
D. Jones and S. Forbes, the two carpenters in question, were 
each fined 1l. and costs for neglecting to complain. Bentley 
and Abbott, painters, were mulcted in a fine of 2l. for failing 
to pay for time occupied in travelling to work ; the employees 
in question were each fined 20s. for failing to claim. R. Gin- 
nett, John Lunn, Charles Ellis, carpenters, for employing non- 
unionists, were ordered to pay costs. Wm. Duncan was fined 
5l., with costs, for employing a man at less than the minimum 
wage ; and James Flynn was fined 10s., with costs, for accepting 
less than the minimum.’ 


We question if, in the old country, legislation which 
required to be supported by prosecutions of this character 
could long survive the ridicule to which it would be 


exposed. Even the immediate results are so doubtful 
that some leading members of the Socialist party will 
have nothing to do with the proposal. In the ‘ Economic 
Journal’ for March 1908, Mrs Ramsay MacDonald, ex- 
pressing views which elsewhere her husband, the socialist 
member for Leicester, had publicly proclaimed, regards 
the whole proposal as worse than futile. The Australasian 
experiment she represents, fairly enough, to be part of a 
bargain between the employers and the employed, where- 
by the employers secure a protective tariff, and the 
employed a minimum rate of wages. Mrs MacDonald’s 
own words (p. 145) are not without their interest : 


‘Every week’ (she writes), ‘in letters and newspapers from 
the other side of the world, I have increasing proof that the 
workers are beginning to see that they have not got the best 
of the bargain. Finally’ (she continues), ‘the remedy to be 
aimed at for some of the worst suffering in sweated home 
industries is not higher wages at all, but less need to work. 
Old people, infirm people, and children ought not to be in the 
industrial market at all}. whatever their wages. The same 
applies to mothers of young families whose husbands are 
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dead or sick or out of work. The problems they raise must 
be attacked, not through wages boards, but through such 
measures as old-age pensions, maintenance of necessitous 
children, and provision of work for the unemployed. Wages 
boards will, I fear, take away the crust from some of these 
’ victims, and force others into secrecy and deceit, and thus, 
instead of proving a fairy godmother to those most needing 
help, will be a wicked stepmother.’ 


Mrs MacDonald, as a thorough-going socialist, puts 

before us very plainly the nature of the responsibility 
which, in her view, the public authority should undertake. 
It comprises the public maintenance of the old and the 
infirm, of children, of mothers of young children, and the 
provision of work for the unemployed. These are some 
of the burdens which the socialist reformer desires to 
take away from the individual and to fasten on the 
State; and it appears to us that Mrs MacDonald is un- 
answerable when she declares roundly that the difficulty 
of the State in the face of its proposed duties will not 
be lightened by this minimum-wages legislation. To 
strengthen Mrs MacDonald’s argument, it might be 
pointed out that the risks which she enumerates—the 
destitution of aged and infirm people, children, nursing 
mothers, sick husbands, want of work—are risks which at 
present do not arise, in most cases, because the situation 
is controlled by a sense of personal responsibility which 
results in life-long acts of prudence, economy, and self- 
restraint. If and when these risks are proclaimed to be 
the responsibility of the community, this restraint will 
be removed, and the rate at which destitution will be 
manufactured will be enormously increased. No man’s 
wages will then be supposed to suffice for the normal 
risks of life. They will not even last out to the week's 
end, much less to furnishing provision for wife, children, 
and old age. In the cataclysmic disturbance caused by 
such a change, the effect of a minimum wages-limit is 
surely a negligible quantity. 

The importance of the question of the minimum 
wages-rate seems to have been exaggerated, except in 
so far as it is a part of a much larger question. Under 
present conditions we do not think it could be strictly 
enforced, unless it were followed by a number of socialist: 
measures, notably, of course, some system of national 
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workshops for the dispossessed inefficient workers; and 
then, we agree with Mrs MacDonald, in such a general 
cessation of personal obligation, the legislative regulation 
of wages would be a matter of infinitesimal importance. 


There remains one loophole of escape, one which 
public opinion at the present time seems very unwilling 
even to consider, and that is to raise the siege altogether 
—if the phrase may pass—and let labour alone to find its 
own best market. This brings us to the second part of 
the question as propounded in the first sentence of this 
article. Is this change necessary? Is the present system 
altogether unsatisfactory ? and, even if it is not altogether 
satisfactory, is it a system which we can change ? 

The great Labour Commission which sat some years 
ago established two things, namely, that the wages 
of labour had risen during recent years; and secondly, 
that, speaking generally, the price of commodities had 
fallen. The reason is obvious and simple. Commodities 
are inert brute matter unable to resist the laws of 
economic gravitation which obtain in a progressive 
community. Labour, on the other hand, is, or at least 
has become and is becoming, a mobile, convertible force 
with an inherent ability to rise into its best market of 
remuneration. In other words, it obeys its own law of 
economic levitation, if we may be permitted to coin a 
phrase. This ability is, of course, limited by considera- 
tions of time and space ; but still it is an operative ability 
and furnishes an explanation of the fact that, while the 
output of industry is greater, and therefore cheaper, the 
hours of labour are shorter and its reward greater. 

The history of the subject is written in unmistakable 
characters not to be misinterpreted. In no other way 
can we explain the set of the population away from the 
ancient industries of the land towards the industries 
of the town. The rise of wages and the improvement 
of the condition of the labourer are a very slow 
process; and it is natural that those who suffer and 
those who sympathise should at times be impatient. 
It is, however, of the utmost importance that we should 
analyse correctly the industrial mechanism, and that we 
should not, merely because all is not satisfactory, destroy 
or hamper the only force which from within has been the 
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cause of better distributions of labour. It might be a 
wiser policy to quicken and strengthen its operation. 

The remedy, as far as things permit of a remedy, lies, 
not in increasing the barriers which now prevent labour 
from being influenced by every turn of the market, but 
in endeavouring to remove them; in other words, we 
should aid and not thwart the law of economic levitation. 
It is not good ,policy to exclude workers from a trade 
either by trade unionism or by minimum-wages legisla- 
tion. People only go to work in a trade because they 
can find no better. The fairly good wages which prevail 
in many trades where trade unions exist are not due to 
trade unionism. On the contrary, trade unions are due 
to the fairly high wages which market conditions have 
already established in those trades. When a new trade 
or a new process is established and proves profitable, the 
only way in which an employer is able to get competent 
workmen is by offering some inducement to workers to 
leave their present occupation and to enter a new one. 
This almost invariably means a rise of wages—a rise for 
those who enter the new trade and a rise also for the 
reduced numbers that remain in the old occupations. In 
the classical instance of agriculture, agricultural wages 
are better in districts where there is a constant drift of 
labour to manufacturing occupations. Nowno new trade 
which is at all flourishing thinks itself complete without 
its union—an institution for many purposes very useful, 
and one which in any case is well within the rights of the 
labourer ; but, without doubt, one effect of the union is 
that a barrier is set up to the influx of labour from lower 
levels of remuneration. This is quite natural on the part 
of those in possession; but is it just and wise in the 
general interest of labour ? 

We are aware that in many trades more or less 
dominated by trade unions no action is taken by trade 
unions to restrict the number of workers, except in so far 
as the union has been able to enforce a minimum rate of 
wages, a policy which would tend to exclude the less 
efficient and to prevent employers from taking on 
learners. So long as this policy is not maintained by 
illegal methods, and so long as it is content to work 
without the assistance of legislation, we have nothing to 
say against it, except that we question its wisdom in the 
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interest of the working class as a whole. Our contention 
is that a higher general level of wages will be reached by 
allowing the labour-flow to run as the market calls. The 
man who accepts the hint given by the prevalence of low 
wages, and leaves, or prevents his children being bound to, 
agricultural labour, and who obtains better remunerated 
work elsewhere for himself and family, not only relieves 
the agricultural labour market and makes a rise there 
possible, but he and his imitators all through the 
industrial system are, by means of their higher wages, 
exerting a more effective demand for each other's labour. 
It is not an answer to our argument to say that, as, for 
instance, in the cotton industry, there is no monopoly 
claimed for the workers. Our point is that we question 
the policy of any insistence on a minimum rate of wages 
which must inevitably have the effect of preventing the 
attraction of labour from lower levels—labour which, 
ex hypothesi, is unskilled and only employable, in the first 
instance at all events, at wages lower than the normal. 

This policy of keeping a monopoly for a certain set of 
workers by trade union regulations as to apprenticeship, 
or by maintaining a rate of wages prohibitive to the 
employment of willing workers from lower levels of the 
industrial community, is an injury to the cause of labour 
in two respects. It stands arbitrarily in the way of the 
promotion of the lower-paid tradesmen, and it prevents 
the growth and increase of the funds on which industry 
and employment largely depend. Our foreign trade is a 
bagatelle relatively to our home trade; and our home 
trade, representing as it does about seven-eighths of the 
industrial effort of the community, is largely devoted to 
catering for the industrial classes. The expansion of our 
home trade, it is not too much to say, depends almost 
entirely on the increased purchasing power of the 
labouring class. 

It is in this direction that we shall find the only 
possible solution of the often-stated problem. Given a 
body of unemployed workmen, unshod, unclothed, badly 
housed—required the formula which will enable them to 
exchange the produce of their labour. We are disposed 
to argue that at present one of the hindrances to making 
effective the natural demand of this class is to be found 
in the too numerous barriers which are interposed here 
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and there, and on various pretexts, to absolute freedom of 
contract in the matter of the exchange of services for 
wages. The question of the provision of capital in these 
days of highly developed facilities for credit presents very 
little difficulty. An assured and effective demand for the 
commodity to be manufactured is sufficient guarantee for 
the production of the needed capital. Credit, in such 
circumstances, is a perfect substitute for capital in the 
sense in which the word is ordinarily understood. The 
two conditions needed for the fresh inception and 
indefinite expansion of industry are (1) reasonable 
security for honest commercial enterprise, and (2) a 
gradual increase in the purchasing power of the mass 
of the population. It is with this second condition that 
we are here mainly concerned ; and our argument is that 
this increase will be greatly facilitated if we adopt, in 
respect of labour, the policy which allows the principle of 
(what we have called) levitation to exercise its influence. 

A natural presumption in favour of liberty, based, as 
we submit, on sound philosophical reasoning and con- 
firmed by experience, supplies a generalisation sufficiently 
cogent to govern, for some minds, the whole situation ; 
but, if justification is demanded by a body of unionists 
who see their occupation invaded, as they think detrimen- 
tally to their interest, by workers from a lower stratum, 
the answer is that their compensation will come from . 
the quickened demand for labour which must be the | 
result of the increased wages of any section of the — 
labouring class. A momentary lowering of wages in the 
invaded trade may take place, but it will find relief by 
the constant drift of the population towards the better 
remunerated trades, and by the stoppage of fresh enlist- 
ment in response to the tendency of wages to fall. This, 
we submit, is what has happened, and is happening, 
notwithstanding the impediments that nature and artifice 
have put in the way of this better distribution of labour. 
This is the only explanation which fits the facts. 

The prediction of Marx that, inasmuch as the labourer 
was at a disadvantage in the open market, a society 
based on freedom of exchange was hastening to dissolu- 
tion and ruin, has been falsified by events. The truer 
doctrine is that in every exchange both parties profit ; 
and that labour, as a mobile and convertible force, is 
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enabled to be constantly attaining a better market—a 
market which it itself supports by the increased purchase 
power which higher wages puts at its disposal. A true 
analysis of the situation brings out in a most prominent 
light the inherent mutuality of the principle of free 
exchange. The socialist ideal, on the other hand, is 
based entirely on force; and the advantage which, as 
we contend, it vainly imagines, does not differ from the 
result which must necessarily follow from the successful 
removal of the friction that impedes the operation of an 
absolute freedom of exchange. 

It is often objected that it is extremely difficult for a 
grown man to change his trade. No doubt the sub- 
divisions of labour are real divisions; and the initial 
friction which prevents one market from merging 
entirely in another is considerable. This friction, how- 
ever, though it cannot be ignored, ought not to be 
exaggerated. It is sufficient to prevent tumultuous 
invasion, but it is not sufficient to prevent all change of 
employment, nor to hinder deliberation in the choice of 
a trade made by parents on behalf of their children. It 
is with the young labour, for the most part, that more 
favourable adjustments are made. In any case, the diffi- 
culty, such as it is, ought not to be artificially preserved 
and fostered. Theoretically—and with the removal of 
occasions for friction practice tends to conform to 
theory—freedom of exchange with regard to labour, 
mutatis mutandis, acts somewhat in the same way as a 
free mint acts towards bullion. It will pass labour into 
currency in the form in which it is most wanted and for 
which there is the best remuneration; and this con- 
tinuous rise into the better remunerated industries auto- 
matically provides an increased purchasing power for 
the products of the more domestic trades, which also, 
as a rule, are those employing the largest amount a] 
labour. 

One other consideration should be added to any 
argument in defence of the open market. An advocat; 
of free exchange will not be content to found the pros- , 
perity of labour entirely on wages. Man is a capital- or 
tool-owning as well asa labouring animal; and, send 


we may reject the pessimistic views of Marx, which he 
borrowed, with exaggerations, from Ricardo and others, 
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it is undoubtedly true that the power to earn wages is 
not necessarily permanent, and that the full stature of a 
civilised man is not reached till he is able to purchase 
leisure and some relaxation of toil by the accumulation 
of savings. Socialist speakers and writers are fond of 
reproaching those who adhere to the advocacy of free 
exchange, on the ground that their views are belated and 
out of date; but in this particular point the socialist 
controversialist has revived one of the most dismal but 
happily exploded fallacies of the older so-called orthodox 
economists, namely, that wages are regulated by the 
cost of the labourer’s maintenance. Happily it is not the 
case that wages adhere to the level which gives a bare 
livelihood to the worker; but on this assumption 
socialist controversialists have based their theory of the 
so-called parasitic trades—that is, trades in which it is 
alleged that workers who have incomes or maintenance 
derived from sources other than their wages underbid 
those who live entirely on their wages. 

It is part of the general policy of legislating unsatisfac- 
tory employments out of existence, to regulate industries 
carried on in the home and to prohibit such as are ‘ para- 
sitic, in the sense that they do not afford those who follow 
them a living or a minimum rate of wages. The real truth 
is that, in nine cases out of ten, the possession of an 
independent income or of a maintenance in the house of 
parents or friends helps to keep the worker out of the 
poorest markets for labour. The cause of low wages is a 
redundant supply of labour in a given market, the inability 
of the population to distribute itself to more advantage. 
The remedy is not prohibition, which causes a twofold 
and irreparable impoverishment, first of income for the 
worker, and second of purchasing power for the rest of 
the community. The remedy is a better distribution of 
labour ; and the only clear indication that we get as to 
the line on which better distribution should proceed, is 
given us by the rise and fall of wages in the open market. 
Anything that tends to keep people working at an 
unprofitable trade is bad policy. Outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied under the old poor law did undoubtedly 
increase the congestion of the market and retarded the 
growth of the new industry by keeping a pauperised 
population stagnating in the rural districts. The same 
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cannot be said of savings or the assistance of friends if 
and when these sources of income induce a worker to con- 
tinue in a badly paid trade. These are legitimate sources 
of income; and, if they render a working population less 
mobile, it is difficult to see on what grounds the public 
authority is justified in interfering. 

But really the case does not arise. On the average 
we may be perfectly certain that the possession of an 
income or a home is not a cause of low wages, but that, 
on the contrary, these things constitute as it were a private 
strike fund enabling the owners of them, to that extent, 
to pick and choose their occupations. This picking and 
choosing means the distribution of labour in the direction 
of the better market. The low wages and other disagree- 
able conditions of some forms of needlework, of hand 
nail-making and chain-making, are sufficiently repulsive 
(in the etymological sense of the term) to cause a gradual 
diminution of the numbers employed ; and they are suffi- 
ciently punitive in their character to render complete 
prohibition of such employments unnecessary. The 
gradual extinction of these trades, as can be gathered 
from a study of the occupation returns of the census, is 
being brought about by natural economic causes; and 
there is probably no need to prohibit such employment. 
On the contrary, the sudden and arbitrary prohibition of 
certain forms of wage-earning is much more cruel than 
the gradual discontinuance of uneconomic trades by the 
drafting of the rising generation, and the adventurous of 
the present generation, into more promising industries. 

Apart from the fact that it is foolish to decline to 
accept and circulate the purchase power arising out of 
even inadequate wages, it is important to insist that 
wages do not depend on the cost of the labourers’ main- 
tenance, but ultimately on the relation between the 
demand and the supply of labour. These considerations 
should dispel, once and for all, the dismal chimera of the 
so-called parasitic trade ; indeed a closer examination of 
the position shows that, far from being a disadvantage, 
it is extremely desirable that workers should acquire a 
habit of looking to savings as well as to wages. Many of 
the risks of life have to be met by man’s appreciation of -. 
the fact that wages can only be earned during the able- 
bodied years. Sickness and old age and the care of 
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widows and orphans are risks which cannot be met by 
current wages, but by savings from former wages. 

The alternative is that these things shall not be 
matters for private responsibility at all, but shall be 
provided for by the State. As we have already said, 
however, we are not arguing with the convinced socialist 
who is eager to embrace this solution, but only with the 
ordinary politician who still likes to think that he is not 
a socialist. This sort of person is not yet prepared to 
plunge into the gulf; and it is our business to show him 
that he is on the brink of the abyss. It remains then 
that the risks which we have mentioned above must 
be met, as hitherto, by individual effort or individual 
responsibility ; and it is perhaps one of the economic 
harmonies of liberty that these risks, and the need of 
meeting them, have probably supplied the first primitive 
motive for the accumulation of capital. It is a kind of 
discipline from which the working class will in the future 
derive most beneficent guidance. 

Our general conclusion then must be, first, that this 
proposal for fixing a legal minimum rate of wages would 
be very difficult to enforce; that to enforce it, without 
finding some alternative employment for those who are 
dispossessed, would be vexatious and even cruel ; and that 
attempts to supply this alternative would involve us in a 
very drastic system of Protection, and in something akin 
to the disastrous policy of national workshops. It is in 
fact a comparatively unimportant step in a very much 
larger policy, which most of us still believe to be impractic- 
able. Secondly, and on this point we more emphatically 
insist, the proposal is unnecessary. Natural economic 
causes are eliminating gradually the less favourable 
occupations. This natural method is more humane and 
considerate to the class for whom we are concerned; and, 
further, the only guide which we possess for the better 
redistribution of labour is dependent on the indications 
of the open market. From these labour has already 
received many benefits; if they are not thwarted and 
suppressed, the future may be safely left to their control. 
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Art. 5—-THE FOUNDATION OF THE THIRD RE- 
PUBLIC. 
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THE armistice signed by Count Bismarck and Jules Favre 
on January 28, 1871, provided that the Government of 
National Defence should summon a freely-elected As- 
sembly to decide whether the war was to continue, or 
on what conditions peace should be made. It was further 
agreed that the Assembly should meet at Bordeaux, the 
commanders of the German armies giving every facility 
for the election of deputies. A short telegram was de- 
spatched the same night to the delegation at Bordeaux 
informing them that an armistice for three weeks had 
been concluded, and that an Assembly was to be called 
together for February 12. They were instructed to carry 
but the armistice and to have the elections held on 
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February 8. On the following day a decree was issued 
reviving the main provisions of the electoral law of 1849, 
namely, election by scrutin de liste, the enjoyment of the 
franchise by every Frenchman over twenty-one years of 
age, and eligibility at the age of twenty-five, the prefects 
alone being disqualified for elections in the departments 
administered by them. Considerable anxiety was felt by 
the members of the Government as to the probable atti- 
tude of Gambetta, who had assumed the powers of a 
dictator and advocated la guerre & outrance. To preclude 
the risk of resistance they decided to send their colleague 
Jules Simon to Bordeaux with full powers to act in 
concert with the members of the delegation and to 
execute the decrees of the Government. He also carried 
secret instructions (only to be produced in case of un- 
avoidable necessity) empowering him to act alone in the 
event of a refusal to carry out the orders sent from Paris 
for holding the elections. Armed with decrees embodying 
his powers, he reached Bordeaux on February 1. Gam- 
betta’s opposition was quelled without much difficulty ; 
and, the elections having taken place, the National 
Assembly met on February 13. 

The composition of the Assembly justified in a large 
measure the apprehensions expressed by Gambetta that 
the country, if left to itself, would not send up a strong 
and compact republican majority. In the rural districts 
the predominant feeling was monarchical, and would 
probably have manifested itself on even a larger scale 
had not Gambetta at an earlier date filled as many 
administrative posts as possible with republicans of his 
own colour. Two forms of political rule, however, 
had incurred almost universal reprobation—the Second 
Empire, which had plunged France into an abyss of ruin ; 
and the dictatorship of Gambetta, who had preferred the 
interests of the Republic to those of the nation, and had 
continued the war long after the moment when further 
resistance had become useless. The shortness of the 
interval left little time for canvassing the electors or 
even for framing lists of party candidates; but, for this 
very reason, the elections reflected more exactly the 
spontaneous feeling of the nation. The returns showed 
four hundred Monarchists, almost equally divided between 
Legitimists and Orleanists, two hundred Republicans, and 
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only thirty Bonapartists ; and the cause of the Republic 
appeared to be hopeless. 

The first important act of the Assembly was to elect 
as its Speaker Jules Grévy, a Republican of the purest 
type, whose chief merits, in the eyes of the Conservatives, 
were the fact that he had refused to form part of the 
revolutionary Government of National Defence placed 
in power on September 4, 1870, by a Paris mob, and his 
declared disapproval of Gambetta’s dictatorial proceed- 
ings. The second was the adoption of a proposal, brought 
forward by Dufaure, Grévy, and others, to place Thiers 
at the head of affairs, with the title of ‘Chief of the 
Executive Power of the French Republic.’ These last 
words evidently prejudged the whole question of the 
future form of government; and the committee appointed 
to report on the proposal would have done better, from 
the point of view of the majority, to eliminate them. 
To avoid an inopportune dispute, they recognised the 
Republic as existing de facto, while affirming the right of 
the country to dispose of its future. So they added a 
preamble asserting that it was necessary, before the 
National Assembly, as depositary of the sovereign 
authority, came to a decision on the constitution to be 
hereafter adopted, to provide at once for carrying on 
the administration and conducting the negotiations. 
Then they added without alteration the single clause 
of the original proposal: ‘M. Thiers est nommé chef du 
pouvoir exécutif de la République francaise ; il exercera 
ses fonctions sous le contréle de Assemblée Nationale, 
avec le concours des ministres qu'il aura choisis et qu'il 
présidera.’ After a vain protest from Louis Blanc against 
the preamble, which he regarded as signifying that the 
Republic was accepted only provisionally, the resolution 
was carried by acclamation. 

The Conservatives have been blamed for not making 
use of their majority to establish monarchy forthwith ; 
but there were practical difficulties in the way of filling 
the throne so long as the Legitimists and Orleanists were 
unable to effect a fusion. Another consideration was 
that any treaty of peace must inevitably result in a 
cession of territory. They would prefer that this humilia- 
tion should attach to the Republic rather than to the 
descendant of Henri IV. Moreover, the Assembly had 
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no armed force at its disposal, and to proclaim the 
monarchy then and there would have been to let slip 
the dogs of civil war. The Commune would have broken 
out in all the other great cities as it did at Paris. To 
temporise and wait for a better opportunity in the future 
was for the Monarchists the only practicable course. 

Thiers explained the composition of his first Cabinet— 
which contained three members of the Government of 
National Defence, only one Legitimist, and one rather 
doubtful Orleanist—as a coalition of men belonging to 
opposite parties, unavoidable in the distressing cireum- 
stances of the country. Before entering upon the dis- 
cussion of a constitution, he said, it was above all things 
necessary to put an end to the occupation of French soil 
by the victorious foe, to conclude peace, to bring back 
the officers and men held as prisoners in Germany, to 
reorganise the army, reconstitute the civil administration 
in all its branches, put a stop to the ruinous expenditure, 
re-establish, if not the finances, at least financial credit, 
send home the reservists to the workshop and the field, 
and re-open the great routes of communication. His 
speech terminated with an appeal for unity, which was 
received with unanimous applause. Two days later 
he quitted Bordeaux for Paris, accompanied by Jules 
Favre, and followed by a committee of fifteen mem- 
bers of the Assembly appointed to share with him the 
negotiations. 

It does not come within our scope to narrate the 
discussions which resulted in the conclusion of a pre- 
liminary treaty of peace on February 26, with which 
Thiers returned to Bordeaux, nor the debate which was 
closed by its ratification on March 1, when the partisans 
of la guerre a outrance noisily resigned their seats and 
took their departure to organise the Commune. Gam- 
betta, who had been elected for an Alsatian constituency, 
also resigned his seat, but was too intelligent to join the 
ranks of the anarchists. He retired over the frontier to 
San Sebastian, and did not reappear in the Assembly till 
July, when he was elected for the Var. 

At the last sitting held at Bordeaux before the 
Assembly left for Versailles, Thiers delivered another 
notable speech reminding the members that, though 
they were invested with sovereign power, they had 
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spontaneously refrained from claiming the right to legis- 
late on the future constitution, in order that they might 
preserve the unity of action which was indispensable for 
attaining the great objects that he had set before them 
on a previous occasion. He pointed out that they were 
divided into two great parties, one believing that the 
country could not find repose except under a constitutional 
monarchy, the other convinced that the logical effect of 
universal suffrage and of modern political tendencies was 
a republican form of government. Both parties, more-— 
over, were subdivided among themselves. His duty, as 
well as theirs, was loyalty towards all the parties into 
which the country and the Assembly were divided. The 
duty of the Government towards all parties equally was 
not to betray any one, nor to prepare in an underhand 
manner an exclusive solution which would plunge the 
rest in despair. He vowed to the country and in sight 
of history to act on these principles. Neither Monarchists 
nor Republicans would be betrayed. The members of the 
Government had undertaken a heavy task, namely, to 
occupy themselves with the reorganisation of the country; 
and, if’ they transgressed the limits thus fixed, they would 
create dissension in the Assembly and among themselves. 
To those who had consecrated their whole life to the 
Republic he would say: 

‘Be just to those members of the Assembly who do not think 
as you do. You have entitled me Chief of the Executive 
power of the French Republic. In all governmental docu- 
ments this word “Republic” is repeated incessantly. The 
reorganisation of the country, if we achieve it, will take place 
under the republican form and to its advantage. Do not tell 
us, “Do not sacrifice the Republic.” I should reply to you, 
“Do not be its ruin!” The Republic lies in your hands. It 
will be the result of your moderation, and of nothing else, 
Every time you lose your self-control, every time that you 
unintentionally appear to be in the confidence of, or the 
accomplices of, the partisans of disorder, you will be inflicting 
on the Republic the worst of injuries. When the country is 
reorganised we will come back to you and say, “ You confided 
to us a bleeding country, covered with wounds, with scarcely 
a breath of life in it; we restore it to you somewhat re- 
covered.” That will be the moment to give to it its definitive 
shape. And I give you the word of an honourable man that 
none of the questions which are reserved will have been 
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decided, no solution of them will have been affected by 
unfaithfulness on our part.’ 


These were the assurances on the part of Thiers 
known as ‘the compact of Bordeaux.’ Reading between 
the lines, it is possible to discern already a leaning 
towards the Republic. Still, it was impossible to express 
doubts of his sincerity when he declared that both parties 
should have their chance, as soon as the time arrived, of 
setting up the polity they preferred. In any case, the 
Monarchists were not ready to put forward their own 
claims; nor was it practicable to dispense with his 
services at this crisis. He was the most eminent French- 
man of the day, universally respected on account of his 
great age and wide political experience, and of the con- 
stant opposition he had presented during the previous 
fifteen years to the fatal policy of Napoleon III, which 
had imperilled the international status of France and 
weakened her position among surrounding nations by 
facilitating the rise of Italy and Prussia, and the waste 
of her resources in the ill-starred Mexican expedition. 
The Monarchists were not united; they had nd real 
leader, and probably their ranks contained few or none 
equal in reputation, ability, or familiarity with public 
affairs to the men whom Thiers had chosen as his 
ministers. They were thus compelled, even against their 
will and in spite of their doubts, to leave the direction of 
affairs in his hands. 

No sooner had Thiers reached Paris than a revolu- 
tionary movement broke out; and for two months civil 
war raged, until the Commune was finally crushed in 
May. In a speech on March 27 he somewhat accentu- 
ated his attitude towards the constitutional question by 
repeating his undertaking not to betray any party, and 
prophesied that, when the moment came to frame a 
constitution, the victory would remain with the most 
moderate and prudent; but he added that there were 
enemies who would accuse him of preparing to upset the 
Republic. He denied it absolutely. He had found the 
Republic established. It was a fact of which he and his 
ministers were not the authors ; but he would not destroy 
the form of government which he was utilising for the 
re-establishment of order. He went even further, 
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according to an admission made by him in debate on 
November 29, 1872, for he received certain representa- 
tives of Paris and other great cities, to whom he gave an 
undertaking to maintain the Republic. He afterwards 
alleged that this promise bound only himself ; but, how- 
ever this may be, his subsequent action proved that he 
was guided by his preference for Republican institutions. 
With them he felt assured of being able to retain the 
supreme power as long as he chose, while under a 
monarchy, instead of remaining at the head of the 
State, he would have had to descend to the rank of first 
minister. M. de Marcére relates a conversation in which 
Thiers afterwards explained as his reason for preferring 
the Republic that it was an admirable instrument of 
government. ‘ You cannot imagine what it is to have to 
do, not only with a parliament, but also with a king and 
a court. M. de Meaux says: ‘I still seem to hear him 
exclaiming, “I would not accept again the position of 
first minister. Louis Philippe was too much in my 
way.”’ Experience induced him to believe that he was 
indispensable ; for, whenever he found himself outvoted 
by the Conservatives, he had only to threaten to offer his 
resignation in order to compel them to rescind their vote. 
It cannot be denied that justification existed for his 
want of confidence in the future of monarchy. The 
Conservative majority was originally almost equally 
divided between Legitimists and Orleanists, who were 
intelligent enough to perceive that their only chance lay 
in a reconciliation between the two branches of the royal 
family, which seemed all the more feasible, seeing that the 
Comte de Chambord, married in 1846 and childless, was 
no longer likely to have a son, and would, in the course 
of nature, be succeeded by the Comte de Paris. Two 
things were requisite, that the latter should recognise 
the Comte de Chambord as the only lawful representative 
of monarchy, and that the former should accept the crown 
on the conditions which the country desired. 
Unfortunately for the success of the plan of ‘fusion,’ 
the legitimate claimant had been brought up in the 
strictest views of the dogma of Divine Right. Already at 
Bordeaux some steps had been taken towards a reconcilia- 
tion, and the Comte de Paris had proposed to visit him ; 
but the Comte de Chambord declined to receive his 
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relative until he had acquainted the country with the 
whole of his views, and the letter in which he conveyed 
this decision also spoke of certain reserves. This could 
only mean the question of the flag. Several of his most 
attached followers endeavoured to persuade him to 
refrain from committing himself to an absolute refusal. 
There could be no doubt that the nation was profoundly 
attached to the tricolour flag, under which the triumphs of 
the First Republic and the First Empire had been achieved, 
which had been victorious again under the Second Empire 
until the last disastrous campaign, while the white flag 
in modern times could boast only of the conquest of 
Algiers. It was in vain; the Comte de Chambord would 
make no compromise. On July 5, 1871, he signed a 
manifesto containing such sentences as these: 


‘In regard to the flag, conditions have been spoken of to 
which I cannot submit. I will not allow the standard of 
Henri IV, of Francois I and Jeanne d’Arc to be torn from 
my hands. Frenchmen, Henri V cannot abandon the white 
flag of Henri IV.’ 


On this a note was communicated to the press declaring 
that the Right were partisans of hereditary monarchy in 
all circumstances, and that they would preserve to France 
the flag she had chosen for herself. But the result was a 
division in the ranks of the Legitimists, who, split up into 
the Moderate Right (which held by the tricolour), and the 
Extreme Right (known as the Chevau-légers from their 
place of meeting), resolved to follow the Comte de Cham- 
bord blindly in his refusal of compromise. The remainder 
of the monarchical party, known as the Right Centre, 
contained some eighty Orleanists, a group called after 
General Changarnier, and about forty who followed 
the lead of Thiers. 

Thiers was more than satisfied with the turn of 
events, which entirely justified his previsions. He now 
suggested the revival of a proposal made by his friend 
Rivet in April to appoint him President for three years ; 
and he let it be known that he would not continue to 
discharge the duties he had accepted at Bordeaux unless 
his authority were prolonged and defined. Eventually, 
at the end of August, a law was passed conferring on 
him the title of President of the French Republic so long 
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as the Assembly continued to exist, but with a restriction 
which required that he should give notice beforehand to 
the Speaker whenever he desired to speak in the Assembly. 
Just before the vacation he addressed to it a message in 
which he reiterated his declaration that the question of 
monarchy or republic was still open. Early in December 
he seemed inclined to leave the future constitution to the 
decision of the majority, but three weeks later he burnt 
his boats by avowing himself one of those to whom the 
existence of the Republic was a constant care. 

The Monarchists now saw clearly that they could not 
count upon him to aid in bringing about a restoration ; 
and they began to consider the possibility of combining 
the fleur de lis with the tricolour, and of replacing Thiers 
by the Duc d’Aumale, with the title of Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom, as a prelude to re-establishing 
the monarchy. The Extreme Right declined to join 
without the consent of the Comte de Chambord, which 
was refused. In a fresh manifesto, dated January 25, 
1872, he announced that he would never abdicate, in- 
sisted on the national principle of hereditary sovereignty, 
and declared that no one would ever induce him to 
become ‘the legitimate King of the Revolution.’ A 
further attempt was made to induce him to accept the 
tricolour, but he returned no answer. Thiers was more 
than ever confirmed in the course he had adopted. He 
informed his opponents that a ‘conservative republic’ 
was the only form in which their principles were capable 
of realisation, and that they must continue to give it a 
fair trial. In these circumstances they came to the con- 
clusion that sooner or later he must be displaced. 

During the summer the Duc de Broglie resigned the 
post of ambassador in London, and came home to direct 
the policy of the Right. When the Assembly met again 
in November, it soon ,became evident that a crisis was 
approaching. Thiers read a message in which he urged 
that events had founded the Republic, but that to discuss 
the causes which had brought it into existence would be 
neither safe nor profitable. He harped again on the 
phrase ‘conservative republic. In his ‘Notes et 
Souvenirs’ he states that the Right and Left Centres 
desired this, and were even anxious to offer him the 
Presidency for life, but he did not wish to die in harness. 
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The end of it all was the passage of a law, of which the 
most important effect was to curtail still further his right 
of speech by providing that, though he might address the 
Assembly, no debate should take place in his presence. 
The Bill was defended by the Duc de Broglie, and by 
Dufaure on behalf of the Government, and attacked by 
Gambetta and Louis Blanc, the Republicans having con- 
ceived a suspicion that Thiers was leaning towards a 
combination with the Right. It was finally passed on 
March 13 by 407 votes to 225. Thiers had done what he 
could to spoil the effect of Dufaure’s speech by delivering 
another in which he applied himself to exposing the 
dissensions among the majority, who, as he maintained, 
were unable to restore the monarchy because there was 
only one throne, and three pretenders who desired to sit 
on it. This was not quite fair, since the Bonapartists had 
no chance whatever, and it was known to everybody that 
the sole representative of the monarchical principle was 
the Comte de Chambord, recognised as such by the 
princes of the Orleans family. It was necessary for him 
to take this line in order to explain his preference for the 
Republic, just as he found himself obliged to misrepresent 
the compact of Bordeaux in order to show that, while 
favouring republicanism in every possible way, he was 
not unfaithful to the promise he had given to betray 
neither Royalists nor Republicans. 

Two days later a treaty was signed providing for the 
payment of the balance of the indemnity by September 5, 
and the complete evacuation of French soil a fortnight 
later. Jules Simon observed to Thiers: ‘You may now 
repeat your Nunc dimittis. Thiers replied, ‘But they 
have no one’; to which the answer was, ‘They have 
Marshal MacMahon. Thiers rejoined, ‘Oh, so far as he 
is concerned, I engage that he will never accept.’ The 
adjournment took place on April 7, Grévy having seized 
an opportunity to resign the Speakership, in which he 
was replaced by Buffet. But for this change, it may 
be doubted whether the plans of the Monarchists for 
Thiers’ overthrow would have succeeded. 

Frequent republican gains at by-elections had pointed 
to the danger of delay; and during the vacation the 
deputies of the Right came to the conclusion that Thiers 
must be informed that he no longer possessed their 
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confidence. A pretext was furnished by changes in the 
Cabinet, which Thiers had now reconstituted almost 
entirely with Republicans of the Left Centre. The ques- 
tion was, whom to put in his place. D’Audiffret-Pasquier 
and Decazes were for making use of the Duc d’Aumale, 
whose election would have been a decided step towards 
monarchy ; but the Extreme Right, obeying instructions 
from the Comte de Chambord, refused to co-operate. 
Thereupon the three groups united in the choice of 
MacMahon. 

On May 19, 1873, a resolution, supported by 314 
members of the Right was presented through the 
Speaker, framed in these terms: 


‘The undersigned, in the conviction that the gravity of the 
situation requires at the head of affairs a Cabinet whose 
firmness will reassure the country, demand permission to 
question the Ministry regarding the changes recently made. 
in its composition, and the necessity for the predominance of 
a resolutely conservative policy in the government of the 
country. (Denis, iv, 245.) 


It was proposed to fix May 23 for the discussion. This 


was accepted by Dufaure, who, at the same time, handed 
to the Speaker a draft constitution prepared during the 
vacation. The memorandum accompanying the draft, 
which was not read, but only published in the Official 
Gazette a few days later, was an exceedingly able and 
plausible composition, in which Dufaure proved to his own 
satisfaction that a republic was the only possible form 
of government for France, and maintained that the 
Cabinet had been commissioned by the Assembly on 
March 13 to frame a constitution. These assertions were 
in flat contradiction with his own language on March 1, 
when he expressly admitted that the moment had not 
come for deciding on the form of government, and had 
reserved to the Assembly the right of exercising its 
constituent powers whenever it should see fit. 

When the fatal day arrived, Dufaure having announced 
that the President would take part in the discussion, 
Broglie in a powerful speech attacked Thiers for the 
encouragement constantly given by him to the Radical 
party. This was weakly replied to by Dufaure, whose 
thesis was that the best rampart against Radicalism 
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was the organisation of a republic. Nine o'clock on the 
following morning (May 24, 1873) was fixed for the 
appearance of the President. There was nothing new 
in the arguments with which he supported the necessity 
for establishing a republic, and for establishing it at once. 
He had previously made repeated use of these arguments 
both in public speeches and in private conversation ; but 
the result was a foregone conclusion. 

On the Assembly meeting again that afternoon, after 
a few words from Casimir-Périer, the closure was voted 
without further debate. The question then lay between 
the order of the day pure and simple, which would have 
been a vote of confidence in the Government, and the 
ordre du jour motivé regretting that the recent minis- 
terial changes had not accorded to conservative interests 
the satisfaction they had the right to expect. The first 
of these was defeated by fourteen votes and the second 
carried by sixteen, showing that even the minority was 
beginning to fall away. The defeat of Thiers was, how- 
ever, an accomplished fact. Dufaure promised that in 
an evening sitting he would announce the intentions of 
the Government. At 9 P.M. the Assembly met for the 
third time that day, when the proceedings were opened 
by an announcement from Dufaure that the Cabinet had 
resigned, and by the delivery of a letter from Thiers 
informing the Speaker of his resignation of the duties 
of President of the Republic. A resolution proposing 
acceptance was carried by 368 votes to 339, showing that 
the majority had in a few hours increased from sixteen 
to twenty-nine. As the saying goes, ‘La victoire fait 
des prisonniers. The Assembly then proceeded to the 
election of Thiers’ successor ; 392 votes were recorded, of 
which 390 were given for MacMahon, showing a further 
falling away of Thiers’ adherents. This is the day which 
in history is known as the ‘24 Mai.’ 

Some difficulty was encountered by the victors in 
inducing MacMahon to accept the arduous duties which 
had been imposed on him. He was a soldier, not a 
politician, and sixty-five years of age. Thiers had in 
the course of the day pointed out to him the difficulties 
of governing a great country like France without ex- 
perience of politics, and, above all, of the shifty con- 
trivances necessary for the management of a majority. 
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It required all the arts of persuasion on the part of the 
victors to overcome his repugnance to a task so little 
in accordance with the straightforward character of the 
soldier’s calling. 

No doubt Thiers felt himself the only possible man 
to guide the destinies of France. He deceived himself, 
moreover, as to the feeling of the Assembly, imagining 
that his Ministry, taken from the Left Centre, was a 
sufficient guarantee of his good intentions to satisfy the 
Conservatives, and hoping that he would be able to carry 
through his schemes for a constitution and the establish- 
ment of a republic, to be guided at the beginning by 
himself. During the short interval between the 19th 
and the 24th of May he believed, in spite of warnings 
from his friends, that he could count on a majority in 
his favour; and it is possible that votes had been 
promised him which were afterwards given to his 
enemies. In spite, too, or perhaps in consequence, of 
his talk with MacMahon on that eventful afternoon, he 
came to the conclusion that the Marshal had been con- 
spiring with the Right to effect his overthrow; and he 
had relied on some language attributed to MacMahon to 
the effect that, having been Thiers’ general, he would 
never accept a proposal to become the general of his 
adversaries. Thiers used to relate also that MacMahon 
had come to ask his advice about accepting the Presi- 
dency, and had even offered to refuse it if Thiers would 
withdraw his resignation. He never forgave either the 
Marshal or those who had planned his fall. 

The verdict of history must be that his idea of a con- 
servative republic was utopian, a contradiction in terms. 
A republic succeeding to a monarchy of any kind must 
be a new creature; it can have no roots in the past, and 
implies no ancient and respectable institutions to pre- 
serve. It throws on one side as antiquated and pernicious 
all the traditions which diffuse authority throughout all 
grades in the body politic in order to replace them by 
a logically conceived subordination of parts, which, being 
held together by no natural cohesion, require an absolute 
and concentrated authority at the summit, and less of 
real liberty in the parts than is characteristic of a 
moderate monarchy. For the greater part of his active 
political life he had been engaged in endeavouring to 
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work a parliamentary constitutional monarchy of the 
English type, and was unable to free himself from the 
ingrained habits of his past. Perhaps he might have 
been more successful if he had joined frankly with the 
conservative majority in the restoration of monarchy. 
To do that, however, he must have sunk his own person- 
ality and governed in accordance with their wishes. He 
preferred to ally himself with the Republicans, and to 
rely on their support to maintain himself in power, mis- 
calculating to the last the strength and the increasing 
self-confidence of those whose opinions and prejudices 
he had combated almost from the moment when they 
accepted him as provisional head of the State. 


Thiers had been overthrown by the Monarchists in 
order to prevent him from establishing a republic; and 
they had replaced him by a man on whose sympathies 
they could safely count. They felt that no time must 
be lost if they would secure the fruits of their victory. 
A hint from Broglie induced the Comte de Paris to seek 
an interview with the Comte de Chambord at Frohsdorf 
early in August, 1873. He declared that he had come, not 
merely to pay his respects to the head of the house of 
Bourbon, but also to recognise the principle of which 
the Comte de Chambord was the representative; and he 
added his wish that France would seek salvation in this 
principle. This seemed, on the face of it, explicit enough. 
Every one was aware that by ‘the principle’ the Comte 
de Chambord meant hereditary kingship by divine right, 
as distinguished from constitutional sovereignty, symbol- 
ised respectively by the white flag and the tricolour. But 
the Comte de Paris considered that his language about 
France ‘seeking her salvation’ reserved the right of the 
nation to choose its own form of government, and to 
impose its own conditions before inviting back the repre- 
sentative of its ancient kings. From the Orleanist point 
of view, the necessity of the monarchy being constitu- 
tional as well as traditional lay at the root of the matter. 
Thus the accord established between them was more 
apparent than real. The question of the flag had been 
carefully avoided. Since the overwhelming majority of 
the nation, as well as of the Assembly, were determined 
to insist on the tricolour, it was evident that the Mon- 
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archists must direct their efforts towards inducing the 
Comte de Chambord to accept it; yet what hope was 
there of persuading him to surrender the symbol of his 
principle, with which, as he had declared, his honour 
was indissolubly bound up? 

Further elections of republican deputies by crushing 
majorities, and the increasingly republican tone of the 
conseils-généraux, came as a warning that delay would 
be dangerous. The Legitimist restoration must be ac- 
complished, if at all, before the meeting of the Assembly 
in November 1873. The Cabinet contained two repre- 
sentatives of the Legitimist Right, Ernoul and de la 
Bouillerie. As they were precluded by their position 
from acting in person, two unofficial members were 
deputed to lay before the Comte de Chambord a state- 
ment of what was possible in existing political cireum- 
stances. They were received by him on September 18; 
but he had already committed himself to a categorical 
declaration of his views in a letter to Ernoul, which had 
crossed them on their way. He had laid it down that 
the Assembly ought simply to proclaim the monarchy, 
appointing at the same time a committee to consider 
constitutional questions in agreement with himself, and 
the laws in which the result should be embodied. As to 
the flag, he reserved to himself the right to treat the 
question directly with the army on his return to France ; 
and he was prepared for his own part to obtain a solu- 
tion compatible with his honour, and without seeking 
the help of any intermediary. This was as much as to 
tell his followers that they need not concern themselves 
with attempts at a solution. The two envoys, however, 
derived from him the impression that he would not insist 
on the adoption of the white flag as a condition of his 
accepting the throne, although he gave them to under- 
stand that, if it were ultimately rejected by the nation, 
he would return to Frohsdorf. 

It seems strange that, in spite of this, an optimistic 
tone prevailed among the Legitimists. A meeting of about 
sixty deputies belonging to the party was held, with 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier in the chair, who made it quite clear 
that the Orleanists would not support any but a tricolour 
monarchy, and besought the friends of the Comte de 
Chambord to procure his consent. MacMahon, in order 
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to place his own intentions beyond a doubt, despatched 
an aide-de-camp to Frohsdorf to say that he would not 
oppose a restoration, provided the tricolour was main- 
tained. Ernoul sent ananswer to the letter he had received, 
asking for a change in the phrase about the flag. His 
messenger having returned without a reply, a meeting of 
the bureaux of the four groups of the Right was held, at 
which d’Audiffret-Pasquier once more declared that the 
tricolour was a sine qué non. Then there interposed a 
worthy gentleman named Chesnelong, a clothier by origin, 
whose business experience had convinced him of his own 
skill in bargaining. He had an idea of combining the 
two flags in such a way as to satisfy every one. At his 
suggestion a committee of nine was appointed, with 
Changarnier as chairman, to seek for the basis of a 
compromise. There had been a further letter from the 
Comte de Chambord, saying that he reserved to himself 
to speak again about the flag on his return to France, 
and that he undertook to obtain from her representatives 
a solution compatible with his honour. This they altered 
into the following: ‘The tricolour flag is maintained, and 
can only be modified by an agreement between the King 
and the Assembly.’ It was then that MacMahon uttered 
the well-known phrase: ‘If the white flag were displayed 
opposite to the tricolour, if the white flag floated at one 
window and the tricolour at another, the chassepots would 
go off of themselves.’ Finally, Chesnelong was deputed 
to proceed to Salzburg, where he arrived on October 14, 
1873, armed with certain stipulations as to the consti- 
tutional arrangements which would have to be accepted 
besides the flag. 

During all this time the Left was not inactive. Thiers 
and Gambetta openly announced their opposition to the 
monarchy, while the Bonapartists entered the field as 
advocates of an ‘appeal to the people.’ Further republican 
successes in the elections showed the tendency of national 
feeling. Chesnelong had several conversations with the 
Comte de Chambord, who seemed to accept the consti- 
tutional conditions ; but, when the question of the flag 
was broached, he found great difficulty in obtaining even 
the slightest modification of the language previously used. 
Strange to say, Chesnelong, who returned to Paris on 
October 16, imagined himself to have succeeded in his 
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mission. Several meetings of the committee of nine took 
place ; and such confidence was entertained that a draft 
resolution for submission to the Assembly was prepared. 
A communication to the press was also agreed upon, 
stating the result of the negotiations in such a manner 
as to satisfy the deputies of the Right, but not the Comte 
de Chambord’s confidential servants. Reservations began 
to be made by the Legitimist press; and rumours got 
abroad of an intention to appoint the Duc d’Aumale 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, as well as of the 
project, conceived some time back by Broglie, of pro- 
longing the powers of the Marshal. Nevertheless, pre- 
parations were continued for the entry of the King 
into Paris, and a state-coach was even ordered. The 
Republicans and Bonapartists renewed their agitation, 
while the friends of the Comte de Chambord urged him 
not to abate his pretensions. Finally, deriving from 
private letters as well as from statements in the press, 
a conviction that misunderstanding prevailed and was 
daily increasing, he decided to clear up the situation by 
making his views known through the press. 

This fresh manifesto took the form of a letter to 
Chesnelong, a copy of which was simultaneously com- 
municated to the Legitimist organ in the press. It 
declared that he declined to become the legitimate 
sovereign of the Revolution. His answer to the demand 
that he should sacrifice his honour was that he retracted 
none of his previous declarations ; and he intimated with 
perfect lucidity that he would not accept the tricolour, 
nor the conditions which it had been sought to impose 
on him. The letter amounted to a re-assertion of ‘the 
principle, devoid of all ambiguity, and, so far as the 
Assembly was concerned, finally extinguished all possi- 
bility of monarchy being restored in his person. 

It is not probable that the Monarchists had looked 
forward with any confidence to a successful result of 
their negotiations. The moderate Legitimists threw the 
blame of failure on the Comte de Chambord. The 
Vicomte de Meaux says (p. 182): 

‘ How can we avoid the conclusion that in his heart of hearts 
he did not aspire to the throne? He believed himself called 
to it by Providence, and held himself bound to assert his 
claim, but he was afraid of obtaining it... . Without direct 
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descendants, and having too many reasons for taking no 
interest in his heirs . . . he preferred to remain, what he was 
accustomed to be, King in partibus,’ 

We do not think this view is justifiable. For the Comte 
de Chambord’s political principles had the force of a 
religious conviction, which consistency forbade him to 
renounce ; and he felt that if, in order to regain the throne 
of his ancestors, he had accepted the proposed restrictions 
on the exercise of an authority which he believed to be 
his by divine appointment, he would have been an exile 
again before six months were over. He could make no 
compromise with the political heresies of 1789 or 1830. 
That he nevertheless believed in the possibility of 
ascending the throne on his own conditions seems 
evident from his subsequent action. On hearing that 
the Monarchists had been led, by the interpretation 
they put on his letter, to abandon the immediate 
realisation of their iaims in favour of a prolongation 
of the Marshal’s authority, he endeavoured to obtain 
an interview with MacMahon at Versailles, in the hope 
of persuading him to bring about the proclamation of 
monarchy by a coup de thédtre. He miscalculated the 
character of the man he proposed to influence. The un- 
published memoirs of the Marshal, quoted by M. Hanotaux, 
show that he had accepted the new situation created by 
the proposal to prolong his powers, and that his sense of 
honour forbade his lending himself to a secret interview 
such as that proposed to him. 

Failing the assent of the Comte de Chambord to condi- 
tions which would satisfy all sections of the monarchical 
party, Broglie fell back on the expedient he had contem- 
plated for some time past as the only possible means of 
staving off the establishment of the Republic, namely, 
the prolongation of the powers of the Marshal for ten 
years. It was a remarkable forecast, for this period 
would have covered the death of the Comte de Chambord, 
in which event the Comte de Paris would have succeeded 
as the Legitimist heir, while maintaining the principles 
of the monarchy of 1830. However, in the committee 
_ charged with the examination of this proposal, containing 
a majority of members of the Left, this period was cut 
down to five years, but raised again to seven by way 
of compromise. In the course of the discussion the 
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Bonapartists proposed its limitation to two or three 
years. It was pointed out that the latter figure would 
accord with the majority of the Prince Imperial. A voice 
interjected, ‘ Better wait for a coming-of-age than for a 
death.’ The law establishing the Septennate was voted 
on November 20, 1873, by a majority of sixty-eight ; and 
the Comte de Chambord, who had retained his incognito 
all this time, thereupon quitted Versailles. 

The object of the Orleanists in devising the Septennate 
was to consolidate the personal rule of the Marshal in 
the hope of eventually establishing a constitutional 
monarchy. They did not conceal from themselves that 
the Comte de Chambord would never lend himself to the 
execution of their plan ; and for that reason they sought 
to prolong the authority of MacMahon. The Extreme 
Right, in the absence of any mot dordre from the 
Comte de Chambord, had supported the vote rather than 
risk the Marshal's resignation; but, when it became 
evident that Broglie and his supporters interpreted the 
Septennate to mean an indefinite postponement of any 
attempt to restore the monarchy, Ernoul and de la Bouil- 
lerie left the Cabinet. Acting under orders from Frohs- 
dorf, they decided, on the appointment of a commission 
to draft the constitutional laws, to oppose Broglie’s policy. 
The consequence was the overthrow of Broglie just 
a year after he had turned out Thiers. As Gambetta 
remarked, if the Extreme Right had had the good sense 
to support Broglie, the triumph of democracy would have 
been postponed for another fifty years. 

Deserted by the Chevau-légers, whose nickname ap- 
peared more appropriate than ever, the only hope of the 
constitutional Monarchists lay in attracting to their side 
the Left Centre, which, though republican in principle, 
was conservative by sentiment. MacMahon made an 
attempt to end the ministerial crisis by appointing a 
Cabinet of his own, with a soldier, General de Cissey, at 
the head, and containing two Bonapartists, Magne and 
de Fourtou. The chances of monarchy were diminishing 
rapidly. Between February 1871 and September 1874 
the by-elections had given 128 seats to Republicans, 
22 to Monarchists, and 10 to Bonapartists. When the 
Assembly met again in November 1874, the Legitimists 
and Orleanists were still at variance. The question at 
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issue was, should the institutions to be framed be merely 
the organisation of MacMahon’s personal power ; or should 
they, while maintaining the Septennate, recognise that 
the future constitution was to be republican? The notion 
of a provisional government to last for seven years was 
abhorrent to minds more responsive to logical processes 
than to the spirit of compromise. Yet, under the influ- 
ence of Gambetta, the great advocate of opportunism, 
the result was that, while the constitutional laws recog- 
nised the Marshal as President of the Republic, they 
admitted the possibility of substituting another form of 
government, and conferred on him personally the sole 
right of proposing a revision. To him was also accorded 
the power of dissolving the future Chamber of Deputies 
with the consent of the Senate. The latter body was to 
consist of 300 members, of whom 225 were to be elected 
by the departments and colonies for nine years, and 75 
to be chosen for life by the National Assembly before its 
dissolution. This was in February 1875. Immediately 
after the final vote on the two Bills defining the powers of 
MacMahon and creating the Senate, the De Cissey Cabinet 
was allowed to resign; and a new one was formed under 
Buffet, including Léon Say and Dufaure, two prominent 
members of the Left Centre, Decazes retaining office as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The contest now raged round the election of the life- 
senators, for there was little hope of the Conservatives 
securing a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Left and Right each framed a list of senatorial candi- 
dates. On condition that each of them obtained a seat, 
eleven of the Chevau-légers agreed to vote the list nomi- 
nated by the Left, as did also the Bonapartists. To these 
were added eight candidates belonging to the Right, who 
were successful in the ballot. The balance was, however, 
more than restored on this occasion by the conservative 
spirit which prevailed in the rural districts. The net 
result of the first elections under the new constitution 
was a radical Chamber of Deputies, but a Senate of which 
the majority was hostile to Radicalism, under a conserva- 
tive chief of the State. In the words of M. Hanotaux, 
‘the Senate was Centre and MacMahonian'; or, as M. de 
Marcére says, ‘the majority was moderate Republican.’ 
The elections to the Chamber told a different tale. They 
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sent up 340 of the Left, as against an Opposition num- 
bering 155 members, composed of Legitimists, Bona- 
partists, and some Orleanists, with a score belonging to 
the old Right Centre who had rallied to the Republic. 


These events, if they did not go so far as to secure 
the future existence of the Republic, at least made its 
ultimate establishment probable. Meanwhile it nar- 
rowly escaped a danger from without more serious than 
that which threatened it from within. It was in the 
spring of the year 1875 that the episode occurred which 
is spoken of in Blowitz’s ‘Memoirs’ as ‘ the French scare 
of 1875.’. During a debate in March on the reorganisa- 
tion of the army, an amendment had been introduced at 
the last moment, providing for the addition of a fourth 
battalion to each line regiment, with the object of pro- 
viding for a large number of officers who had fought in 
the war, but who would otherwise have had to be retired. 
The military party in Germany divined in this an evident 
intention of entering upon a war of revenge at no distant 
date ; and a campaign was opened in the press by a letter 
purporting to be written from Vienna to the ‘Cologne 
Gazette.’ It is not necessary to suppose that Vienna was 
the real place of origin. Busch’s ‘Memoirs’ show suf- 
ficiently the kind of artifices resorted to by those who 
pulled the strings of the German press from Berlin. It 
was followed by an article in another leading paper 
entitled, ‘Is war in sight?’ and a third declared that 
the French armaments could have but one object, which 
was evident to any clear-sighted person. 

It would be a poor compliment to Bismarck to 
suppose that he seriously believed that such a crazy 
project was entertained by the French Government ; 
his knowledge of history and his own experience were 
sufficient to guard him against such an erroneous 
notion. It suited his policy, however, to assume that the 
project existed. A German diplomatist was employed to 
give a broad hint to the French ambassador that the 
natural course for Germany would be to anticipate at- 
tack; and the German ambassador at Paris complained 
to Decazes—without instructions, as he said—of the 
menacing character of French armaments. It would 
seem from M. Hanotaux’s narrative that Decazes pene- 
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trated Bismarck’s game, and determined to turn it to 
account. He said to himself, ‘ Bismarck wishes to make 
us believe that he wants war more than he really does’ ; 
and he proceeded to use his best endeavours to place his 
redoubtable adversary in the wrong in the eyes of Europe. 
In addition to urgent representations at St Petersburg, 
beseeching the Emperor Alexander to take France under 
his protection, and a request to Lord Derby to use his 
influence to prevent an unprovoked attack, the assistance 
of the ‘ Times’ was invoked through Blowitz, to whom the 
correspondence from Berlin was shown. The Emperor 
Alexander was about to pay a visit to Berlin, and in un- 
mistakably clear language promised to do all that was 
asked of him. 

Bismarck had received a warning of the intervention 
that was about to take place; and on the morning of the 
day fixed for the Emperor’s arrival an article appeared 
in the ‘North German Gazette’ declaring that nothing 
justified the alarmist language of certain newspapers, for 
the official relations with the French Government had 
never, since 1870, been more friendly and pacific than 
during the past weeks. When the Emperor Alexander 
and his Chancellor broached the subject, nothing was 
easier than to give satisfactory assurances. Thereupon 
Gortschakoff telegraphed en clair to the Russian diplo- 
matic agents, ‘ Peace is now assured.’ Such is the version 
given by Bismarck in his autobiography, in which he 
states that he expressed to his Russian colleague in no 
measured terms his annoyance at what he regarded as a 
most unfriendly trick. It was also said that the Em- 
peror’s telegram to his sister, the Queen of Wiirttemberg, 
‘jemporte de Berlin toutes les garanties désirables,’ by 
an error in transmission, came, when it was deciphered, 
to read, ‘l’emporté de Berlin a donné toutes les garanties 
désirables ’—a story that was not calculated to soothe his 
temper. It must be admitted that on this occasion the 
skill and coolness of the Frenchman gained the day. 

M. Hanotaux has been Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and has, moreover, had access to unpublished private 
correspondence. He has thus enjoyed the opportunity 
of recounting the incident with more detail than any 
previous writer. Nevertheless, we think he has not 
always correctly interpreted the evidence that lay before 
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him. The ‘Memoirs’ of Blowitz contain a full account 
of the way in which he came to write his famous letter 
to the ‘Times.’ He may possibly be wrong as to the 
dates he assigns to his conversations with Decazes, who 
urged him to publish the German plans; but neither is 
accuracy on these points the forte of M. Hanotaux, who 
discredits the story given by Blowitz, on the ground that 
Decazes in private letters attributed the inspiration of 
the ‘Times’’ letter to Prince Hohenlohe. These private 
letters seem to us to prove nothing, except that the 
writer was anxious to conceal his relations with the 
‘Times’ correspondent. It was not likely that he would 
go out of his way to inform his correspondents that he 
was indebted to such a source for help in his successful 
attempt to ameuter public opinion against Germany. 
Blowitz may have been vain and boastful, but his 
‘Memoirs’ bear the stamp of truth. If he had really 
received his information from Hohenlohe he would 
have had no reason to omit the fact. The pains taken 
by Decazes to thank the editor of the ‘Times’ are not 
explicable on the assumption that he had nothing to do 
with the genesis of Blowitz’s letter giving the alarm ; 
and M. Hanotaux in fact admits that he probably put 
Blowitz on the scent. 


The National Assembly of 1871, avoiding the mistake 
of its predecessor of 1791, had arranged matters in such 
a way that the Senate should be, in a sense, a survival 
and epitome of itself, ready at any moment to put a 
check on the Chamber of Deputies if the latter displayed 
objectionable tendencies of a radical or republican char- 
acter. Broglie, though out of office, continued to be 
the trusted adviser of MacMahon, and restrained him 
from any precipitate action against the Republicans. 
The Marshal held himself to have been chosen President, 
for the express purpose of leaving the door open for 
monarchy ; and the vote of the constitutional laws, which 
recognised the Republic as a provisional form of govern- 
ment, in no way altered his conception of the duty 
imposed upon him of resisting the encroachments of 
radicalism. His first Cabinet under the new laws—that 
of Dufaure—was Left Centre, but contained Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs, War, and Marine nominated by him- 
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self. Finding that he could not govern with the majority 
of the Chamber, Dufaure resigned at the end of the year, 
and was succeeded by Jules Simon. Anything was better, 
in MacMahon’s opinion, than falling into the hands of 
Gambetta. As before, his nominees were retained at 
the Quai d’Orsay and at the two Ministries to which the 
defences of the country were entrusted. He was deter- 
mined to maintain his own authority within the limits 
laid down by the constitution as he interpreted it; and 
nothing is further from the truth than to suppose him 
incapable of acting on his own responsibility. A soldier 
who had spent his life in active service, he knew how to 
command, and he expected obedience. Of political man- 
ceuvring he neither knew, nor cared to know, anything. 
Jules Simon was not a successful Prime Minister. 
The Radicals were constantly throwing in his teeth the 
doctrines he had professed under the Second Empire. 
When the Chamber began to discuss the press-law and 
the Right was accused of intriguing with clericalism, he 
was thought to display too great willingness to side with 
the Left. De Meaux, for one, desired the President to 
place his reliance on the Senate and to combat the 
Chamber. The whole entourage of the Marshal urged 
him to take that course. Finally, when the Chamber 
voted by a large majority the partial abrogation of the 
press-law of 1875, which Jules Simon neglected to oppose, 
MacMahon addressed to him a letter (May 16, 1877) of 
expostulation, which virtually amounted to a dismissal. 
This is the historical event known as the ‘Seize Mai.’ 
There seems to be no doubt that he took this action after 
consultation with Broglie, who now came forward again 
to form a ministry. It was a ‘ministry of combat,’ and 
came into existence solely for the purpose of dissolving 
the Chamber and replacing it by one in which the 
Conservatives should be in a majority. The agitation 
which followed was intense. Great efforts were made 
by both sides. Gambetta used all his influence for the 
Republicans, and condemned the ‘ unconstitutional’ action 
of the Marshal in the famous phrase, ‘ I] faut se soumettre 
ou se démettre. The Government left no stone unturned 
to gain a victory by openly supporting official candidates. | 
Unfortunately for the success of the campaign, the 
Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists were unable to 
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work together, while the Republicans formed for the 
moment a united body. Out of 531 seats in continental 
France, 323 were secured by the Republicans; and the 
Broglie Cabinet resigned. MacMahon then attempted 
to govern with a Cabinet formed of men not in Parlia- 
ment; but the Chamber refused to recognise it, and 
Dufaure returned to office in December 1877. 

This time MacMahon renounced his claim to appoint 
his own Ministers of Foreign Affairs and War; and the 
new Cabinet was formed on something resembling 
parliamentary lines, from members of the Left Centre, 
but it included none of the leaders of the Republican or 
Radical Left. The Presidential message, which was 
read when the new Cabinet presented themselves to 
Parliament, was framed by them; and MacMahon was 
thus relegated to the position of a mere constitutional 
President. Tranquillity temporarily ensued. During 
three successive sessions the Chamber occupied itself 
with enquiries into the disputed elections, of which 
eighty were declared invalid. In the fresh elections thus 
necessitated, Republicans were returned, which brought 
the anti-monarchical majority up to four hundred. 
On the other hand the Senate continued to reinforce its 
ranks by electing in turns a Legitimist, an Orleanist, 
or a Bonapartist. The Berlin Congress and the Paris 
Exhibition afforded additional motives for stilling party 
strife. Early in 1879, however, the one-third renewal of 
the Senate took place. Out of 82 seats, including also 
death vacancies, 66 were secured by the Republicans, 
who thus converted their minority in that body into a 
majority of between 40 and 50. 

The Old Republicans and the Extreme Left conse- 
quently began to push their claims to a share of direct 
power ; and their first step was to elect a new Speaker of 
the Senate in place of d’Audiffret-Pasquier. Floquet 
declared in the Chamber that the time had now arrived 
for the appointment of a Ministry representing the Left 
as a whole. On the opening of the Legislature, the 
programme of the Cabinet was badly received in the 
Chamber; and it was only through the friendly inter- 
vention of Jules Ferry that a vote of confidence was 
obtained. At the same time far-reaching changes in 
the personnel of the judiciary and local administration 
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were demanded. When the newly appointed Minister 
of War laid before the Marshal a list of ten generals 
who ought to be retired, on the ground that they had 
exceeded the legal period for which they had been ap- 
pointed, MacMahon refused, and sent his resignation to 
the Speaker of the Chamber. He had submitted with 
ill-concealed reluctance to the programme imposed on 
him by the Dufaure Ministry in December 1877; and 
he now quitted with evident marks of relief a position 
which events had made intolerable. Grévy was promptly 
elected President ; and Dufaure retired from the Cabinet. 

Already, after the elections of October 14, 1877, the 
Marshal had thought of retiring, but was persuaded by 
his friends to stay on rather than abandon those who 
had hitherto supported him. He had originally succeeded 
to all the powers conferred upon Thiers, but left the 
routine of political affairs to his ministers. Transferred 
from the command-in-chief of the army to the Presi- 
dential chair, he conceived it sufficient to provide for the 
two main purposes of his election, namely, the mainten- 
ance of internal order and the security of France against 
external dangers. For a long time he insisted on having 
his own nominees at the ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
War, and Marine. When, in December 1877, he was 
compelled to take a Cabinet from the Republicans, and 
to allow Dufaure not only to choose his own colleagues, 
but also to impose on him a presidential message drawn 
up by the Ministry, his previous inclination to resign 
must have revived with renewed strength. There still 
remained, however, one paramount duty which it seemed 
possible to perform—that of providing the army with 
leaders whom he judged to be competent. This power was 
now wrenched from his hands, and he was thus deprived 
of the last inducement to remain in a position that only 
a lofty patriotism had prevented from being distasteful 
from the outset. No one urged him to reconsider his 
decision ; but the victors proceeded at once to choose as 
his successor a politician from whose antecedents it might 
be predicted, with something like certainty, that the 
functions of President, as exercised by Thiers and as 
understood by MacMahon, would be reduced to a nullity. 

When the National Assembly met in February 1871, 
the distribution of parties encouraged the belief that a 
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restoration of royalty was at hand; while it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that Thiers, who had formerly 
been an adherent of Louis-Philippe, would use his influ- 
ence on behalf of the Orleanist branch. But, as we have 
seen, he preferred his own personal rule as President of 
a republic to the position of Prime Minister under a 
king. From the moment when he became chief of the 
Executive power he set himself in opposition to the 
Orleanist princes, objecting first to their return to France 
and then to their taking their seats in the Assembly. 
His advocacy of the Republic as the only possible form 
of government in France became more and more open 
as time went on; and this policy, which, in part at least, 
was due to personal motives, must be reckoned as one 
of the chief factors in the failure of the Monarchists to 
attain their aim. The dogma of Divine Rght held by 
the Comte de Chambord, his refusal to accept the tricolour 
flag, and the alliance of his followers with the anti- 
Orleanist elements in the Assembly, which drove the 
Marshal to seek support among the moderate Repub- 
licans, was the second factor of importance. A third was 
the dream of politicians belonging to the Left Centre 
that they could establish a Conservative Republic, be- 
cause they cared more for the form than for the sub- 
stance. Later on they came to regret bitterly the rapid 
development of democratic ideas under the Republic they 
had helped to create, but they laid the blame of their 
disappointment on the Monarchists. Bismarck threw his 
weight into the scale on the side of the Republic, because 
he believed France would thereby be weakened and 
rendered powerless for attack. Lastly, the triumph of 
the Republic has been attributed to the unconscious 
feeling, even of the Monarchists, that it was the natural 
and inevitable outcome of universal suffrage, and to the 
gradual disinclination of all parties to remain satisfied 
with a provisional expedient such as the Septennate. 
With the resignation of the Marshal there disap- 
peared from politics the only man who, if the nation 
had desired it, would have exercised the power entrusted 
to him by the laws of February 1875 of proposing the 
restoration of monarchy. The Republic may be regarded 
as thenceforth definitely established. Not even the dis- 
credit inflicted on it by the incidents which led to the 
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retirement of Grévy in December 1887, or the momentary 
popularity of Boulanger, the would-be dictateur d’opéra 
comique, could suffice to injure its solidity. 


Of the three works which stand at the head of our 
list, perhaps none is properly entitled to be regarded as 
history in the strict sense of the word, even apart from 
the difficulty of so treating recent events. M. Hanotaux’ 
book, which, if we may judge from his devoting two 
volumes (and one yet to come) to the presidency of Marshal 
MacMahon, promises to extend to a great length, contains 
several chapters to which the term ‘history’ may justly be 
applied ; and it is impossible to refuse our admiration to 
the picturesque narrative and to the philosophy of politics 
to which he frequently treats his readers. But he intro- 
duces too many extracts from despatches, speeches, even 
from newspapers, and from the writings of his contem- 
poraries, to please us. We should prefer to learn what 
is his appreciation of public men and their utterances. 
Nevertheless his work is 2 useful compilation from con- 
temporary documents, and no student of the period can 
afford to neglect it. Is it too much to hope that his last 
volume may contain a full index? A few slips, which 
any English reader can at once correct, are of no import- 
ance; but we are at a loss to conceive why he should go 
out of his way to accuse Great Britain of having, 


‘in her exclusive devotion to commercial interests, profited 
by the help of Napoleon III. She joined him’ (says M. Hano- 
taux) ‘at the outset of all his adventures, only to desert him 
as soon as he was inextricably involved. She understood how 
to stop him at the decisive moment, and to snatch from him, 
when the opportunity oecurred, the fruits of his victory. It 
was thus in the case of the Crimea, in China, in Italy, and in 
Mexico’ (vol. i, p. 9). 

It is not difficult to show that this charge is without 
foundation. That Great Britain was dragged into the 
Crimean War by Napoleon III for his own purposes, and 
that he brought it to a close when she was willing to 
continue it, is notorious. In China, Great Britain, which 
furnished far larger forces than France, gained no more 
than her ally; and when, in 1859, the Peiho disaster 
occurred, the French squadron was absent, engaged in 
the conquest of Lower Cochin-China. It was not Great 
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Britain, but the attitude of Prussia, that in 1859 prevented 
Napoleon from going on to liberate Venetia. In Mexico 
Great Britain was entirely justified in withdrawing from 
the expedition, undertaken conjointly with France and 
Spain, when she found that Napoleon III had resolved 
to convert the Mexican Republic into a monarchy with 
an Austrian archduke as emperor—a scheme altogether 
outside the scope of action originally agreed upon. 

The work of M. Zevort is an exceedingly useful book 
of reference; and the appendices supply a series of im- 
portant political documents. His hero is Gambetta, and 
his sympathies are distinctly Republican. From the 
language of M. Denis we are led to conclude that he 
is a partisan of the moderate Legitimists. He seems to 
lose few opportunities of saying something to the dis- 
credit of Thiers. His accounts of the negotiations of the 
Monarchists with the Comte de Chambord in 1873 and 
of the passing of the constitutional laws in 1875 are 
excellent examples of his work. 

The memoirs mentioned in our list are naturally of 
a different order. Their authors were directly concerned 
in the affairs of which they treat. The three volumes of 
M. de Marcére are highly interesting, as they deal with 
events down to the end of the Septennate from the point 
of view of a Conservative Republican. He is the apologist 
of Thiers. The Marquis de Brézé, who, for the greater 
part of our period, was the political agent at Paris of the 
Comte de Chambord, narrates the negotiations for the 
recall of the Legitimist sovereign with the discreet 
exactness which becomes a loyal and devoted confidential 
servant of a king. The memoirs of M. Thiers are, as 
might be expected, chiefly concerned with vindicating 
the part played by himself. They are none the less valu- 
able as embodying the judgment of the great bourgeois 
on jis own actions. But among all the books in this 
class to which we have referred, the palm must be 
accorded to the ‘Souvenirs Politiques’ of the Vicomte 
de Meaux, who appears to have belonged to the moderate 
Legitimist party, for the continuity and fulness of his 
narrative, for its admirable style, and for the manner in 
which the interest is sustained throughout. 
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Art. 6—HERODOTUS THE HISTORIAN. 


1. Herodotus. Books vit, vit1, rx. By R. W. Macan, D.Litt. 
London: Macmillan, 1908. 

2. Hérodote, Historien des Guerres Médiques. By Amédée 
Hauvette. Paris: Hachette, 1894. 

3. Geschichte der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen 
Geschichte. By Hans Delbriick. Erster Theil: Das 
Alterthum. Berlin: Georg Stilke, 1900. 

4, The Campaign of Marathon. The Campaign of Xerexes. 
The Campaign of Plataea. By J.A.R.Munro. ‘Journal 
of Hellenic Studies,’ 1899, 1902, 1904. 


THE recent publication of Dr Macan’s volumes on the last 
three books of the History of Herodotus marks the com- 
pletion of what is beyond doubt the greatest edition of 
that author in the English language, an edition which, 
moreover, will bear comparison with the great works on 
the same subject published in Germany and elsewhere. 
Dr Macan has been responsible for the editing of the last 
six books out of the nine; and it says something for his 
courage that he has deliberately brought to completion 
an edition, of which the first volume, edited by Prof. 
Sayce, was subjected toacriticism hardly less severe than 
that which the editor applied to the author. It is now 
more than twenty years since this first volume was 
published; and time, the reviser of judgments, has 
brought it about that the criticism of author and editor 
alike is less severe at the present day than it was when 
that volume appeared. 

The endeavour of such works as those which are 
catalogued at the head of this article is to eradicate the 
element of falsehood from the great story of the past. 
It is true that they are largely concerned with minute 
detail ; but truth in history can only be attained by tgnth 
in detail. ‘It is only’ (says Polybius) ‘by the combination 
and comparison of the separate parts of the whole—by 
observing their likeness and their difference—that a man 
can attain his object, can obtain a view at once clear and 
complete, and thus secure both the profit and the delight 
of history.’ It is notable that in these books this process of 
enquiry after the truth is applied to an author like Hero- 
dotus. His attitude towards historical truth is difficult to 
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characterise. He makes little profession of exactness, and 
no profession of desiring to educate his fellow men ; yet 
he took, in certain departments of his work, considerable 
trouble to enquire into professed facts, and he displays 
the intent to impress upon others some of the major 
premisses of his own philosophy of life. But his main 
object was, as he himself says in the opening chapter of 
his work, ‘ that the actions of men may not be effaced by 
time, nor the great and wondrous deeds displayed both 
by Greeks and Barbarians deprived of renown. He 
wishes to inform men as to the actions of the past ; he 
does not express any desire to instruct them as to their 
actions in the future. He wanted to tell a great story 
well; and that was probably the extent of his real 
ambition. 

The story of the Persian Wars was good enough in 
itself. There was no reason to make deliberate fictitious 
additions to a tale the bare incidents of which were quite 
sufficient to attract the interest of the readers for whom 
he wrote. There is not one shred of substantial evidence 
that he invented any element in that part of his narra- 
tive as to which he could obtain information by personal 
enquiry; and for his main story the evidence was avail- 
able from the land and people of Greece itself. To it and 
to them he resorted. The land told its story to one who, 
whatever his defects, was by far the best and most con- 
scientious topographer of the historians of the ancient 
world; and, where he is following this special path of 
investigation, he treads with no uncertain foot. But, 
where he is dealing with the human evidence, he is con- 
scious of the difficulty of arriving at the truth; and one 
of his greatest merits as an historian is that, when he 
feels that the truth is not definitely ascertainable, he 
makes no arbitrary choice between conflicting items of 
evidence. 

He has sometimes been charged with an artless 
credulity. It is probable that he was neither very artless 
nor very credulous. He had, indeed, a very catholic taste 
as to that in the history of the past which was worth 
preserving ; in fact he preserved much to which the term 
history can hardly be applied. Yet the world would have 
been poorer had he not recorded the legends and the 
good stories of his day; and poorer, too, in the historical 
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sense, since these elements in his work enable us to 
understand what the men who created those legends and 
stories were when they were alive. He neither asks nor 
expects his reader to believe them all; he even warns 
him against so doing, when he says that he feels called 
upon to relate all that is told him, but not bound to 
believe it. There is a certain humour in the fact that 
such an author is subjected to the kind of criticism which 
is to be found in the volumes before us; and the time has 
come when a new Lucian might well write a Dialogue of 
the Dead between Herodotus and Thucydides on the 
subject of recent commentaries upon their works. 


Prof. Delbriick’s work deals with a large subject, the 
history of warfare, of which the warfare of antiquity is 
but a section, and the Persian War a subsection. He had 
previously discussed this particular war in a work called 
‘ Die Perserkriege und die Burgunderkriege,’ in which he 
professes to discover a certain parallelism between two 
wars which present contrasts far more striking than 
their similarities. The immense importance of the naval 
element in the case of the earlier, and its complete absence 
in the later war, renders any deduction drawn from 
resemblances between them fanciful and misleading. 
Moreover, Prof. Delbriick is possessed by a mania for the 
belittlement of the evidence of antiquity, and reduces the 
war of 480-479 B.c. to proportions such as no student can 
accept on any sane interpretation of the evidence. He 
shows also a certain want of care in dealing with the 
evidence at his disposal, and seeks to disprove its veracity 
in certain passages by misinterpreting what is said in 
other passages. In treating, for example, of the numbers 
at Platza, he denies that the light-armed troops present 
on the Greek side can be reckoned a part of the fighting 
force, and says that they were merely concerned with 
the commissariat, baggage-train, and general service of 
the camp. This is in direct contradiction to the assertion 
twice made by Herodotus that those light-armed men 
were a fighting force.* Against this he quotes Thucy- 
dides’ account of the Athenian light-armed forces at the 
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battle of Delium, and maintains that this last passage 
shows clearly that the light-armed were not a fighting 
element in the Greek armies. Thucydides’ language 
(iv, 94) fails to support his contention. What that 
author actually says is as follows: ‘No regular light- 
armed troops accompanied them, for Athens had no 
organised force of this kind.’ This remark obviously 
implies that Athens was ‘exceptional in not having an 
organised light-armed force; and this is supported by 
the fact that in the previous chapter the Boeotian light- 
armed troops are sandwiched between the hoplites and 
the cavalry in the list of the Bosotian troops. Moreover, 
in speaking of the Athenian losses in the battle, Thucy- 
dides (iv, 101) mentions that they lost a large number of 
‘light-armed troops and baggage-bearers.’ If the veracity 
of Herodotus with regard to the numbers at Platza is 
to be seriously impugned, the case must be established 
on better evidence than that adduced in this instance. 
But the greater part of Prof. Delbriick’s reconstruction 
of the story of the war is founded on a priori premisses 
of his own creation, and cannot thérefore be accepted by 
any one who is accustomed to weigh evidence in history. 

The work of M. Hauvette is characterised by a sweet 
unreasonableness which at first fascinates the reader, but 
in the end wearies him by repetition. His arguments all 
follow the same course. The story as told in Herodotus 
comes first. Then follows a citation of the destructive 
arguments of commentators ; after which the Herodotean 
version of facts and incidents is defended almost to its 
last letter. Even the wildest legends of the war current 
in Herodotus’ own day are cited as serious history. It 
would be an endless task to criticise such a critic. Had 
Herodotus been the author of the Book of Genesis, 
M. Hauvette would have argued for the literal truth of 
the account of the creation as given in that work. 

In Mr Munro Herodotus finds a severer critic, whose 
criticism tends at times to run as far into excess as that 
of M. Hauvette into defect. But there is one section of 
Mr Munro’s work which must find a permanent place in 
Greek history—the brilliant reconstruction of the story 
of Marathon, contained in the first of his three papers. 
There is no incident in Hellenic story which has attracted 
the attention and imagination ‘of after-time more than 
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the tale of Marathon. But, until Mr Munro wrote this 
paper, the Herodotean version presented insoluble diffi- 
culties. To him belongs the credit of having proved that 
the solution lies in the political history of Athens in the 
years preceding the battle, and of having collected and 
explained the items in the obscure evidence bearing upon 
that history. Athens was divided against itself in 490 B.c. 
The democrats had formed an alliance with the Persians, 
as a set-off against the alliance between the aristocrats 
and the Spartans—a fact which Herodotus will not admit 
though he cannot wholly disguise it. The effect of Mr 
Munro’s work may be plainly seen‘if a comparison be made 
between the pronouncements on Marathon in Dr Macan’s 
latest volumes, and his article on the battle in his edition 
of the earlier books. The debt to Mr Munro is evident 
though unexpressed. Mr Munro’s later papers deal with 
the period with which this review is especially concerned, 
and may be considered in direct reference to the incidents 
of the war. But of their general nature this much may 
even now be said, that they treat the ancient material 
with far more freedom than the earlier paper did. There 
is a tendency on the part of the author to create facts 
where he cannot find them—a process far less satisfactory 
to the student of history than that collection, ordering, 
and explanation of evidence which distinguishes his 
version of the battle of Marathon. 


Herodotus’ intention as an author was concentrated on 
the war of the years 480 and 479 B.c. It is true that its 
story occupies only the last three of his nine books; but 
all the previous part of his work, in spite of its digres- 
sions, is, according to the commonly accepted view, in- 
tended as an introduction to the story of those two years. 
A consideration of the matter contained in the first six 
books suggests two questions with regard toit. In the 
first place, did it form part of the original scheme of his 
work? Secondly, whatever the period of his composition 
at which it was written, was it all intended to be intro- 
ductory to the story of the war of B.c. 480-479? 

With regard to the first of these two questions, it is 
possible that in his later years he formed a larger concep- 
tion of the story of the war than he possessed at the out- 
set of his writing; and some of the preliminary matter 
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of his earlier books may be later in date of composition 
than the main elements of the story told in the last 
three. This possibility is strikingly brought out in Dr 
Macan’s introduction. There are, in fact, grounds for 
believing that Herodotus wrote his work in three stages : 
(1) the story of the war of 480-479 B.c., together with a 
certain amount of introductory matter, of which the tale 
of the campaign of Marathon would almost certainly 
form a part; (2) the tale of the earlier relations between 
Greeks and Persians, together with geographical and 
other matter suggested by references in the historical 
narrative; (3) a revision, especially of the last three 
books, to which is due the insertion of passages relating 
to events which took place in the opening years of the 
Peloponnesian War. Such is the answer which the most 
recent criticism would give to the first of the two ques- 
tions above propounded. With Herodotus, then, as with 
Thucydides, the chronological order of his composition 
did not, even in its main lines, agree with the chrono- 
logical order of the events with which he deals ; and the 
cause of this divergence was the same with both authors, 
the fact that the scope of their ultimate aim was larger 
than that of their original design. Their conception of 
their task grew with the progress of the task itself. 

But in Herodotus we have a finished work, whereas 
in Thucydides we have not. ‘No ancient authority or 
critic ’’ (says Dr Macan, Introd. p. xli) ‘regarded the work 
of Herodotus as incomplete, or suspected an intention 
on his part to carry his narrative below the point just 
indicated ’—the return of the Athenian fleet from Sestos. 
We can assume therefore in the case of the earlier, that 
which cannot be assumed in the case of the later author 
—that his work as we have it is as final as he could 
make it, and that its defects are not due to a failure to 
bring a great task to completion. As to the causes of 
the defects, critics differ widely. In the volume under 
review they are ascribed to Herodotus’ ‘empirical 
methods and conflicting sources’; and that is perhaps, 
not merely the fairest, but also the most common-sense 
account of their origin. The charges of wilful perversion 
of the truth, made against Herodotus in ancient and 
modern times, do not figure largely in the work of his 
most recent and by no means least acute critic. A deeper 
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study of the history of the fifth century B.c. has enabled 
students to perceive the difficulties under which an author 
must have laboured who essayed to write the story of 
those years. 

The case made out for the early date of the composi- 
tion of the last three books is a peculiarly interesting 
feature of the new edition, because, although the sugges- 
tion of date has. been made before, the argument has 
never been so fully stated. These books, as Dr Macan 
points out in his introduction, contain but two refer- 
ences to events in the earlier books, of which one is 
trivial, and may perhaps be a gloss, and the second 
probably a late addition made in the final revision. It 
is remarkable that in the army and navy lists in Book vi 
no reference is made to passages on the same tribes and 
nations contained in the first four books. In the notice 
of Sophanes of Dekeleia, in Book rx, no reference is made 
to the previous mention of him in Book v1. In Book vir 
Xerxes is described as pouring libations, whereas in 
Book 1 Herodotus tells us that the Persians have no such 
custom or rite. The mission of the heralds of Darius to 
Greece is mentioned in Book vi without any reference 
to their treatment at Athens and Sparta as described in 
Book vu. The introduction of persons in Book VII as 
though for the first time, and the all but total absence in 
the last three books of notes of travel, tend to indicate 
an early date for the composition of this part of Hero- 
dotus’ work. ‘The nett result of such observations,’ says 
Dr Macan (Introd. p. xi), ‘is to accentuate the impression 
of separateness, distinction, independence, and priority 
claimed for these Books on other grounds.’ 

But, though we may accept in the main the theory 
which is so ably argued in this recent work, yet the 
second of the questions propounded with regard to the 
first six books suggests an alternative or rather a modifi- 
catory theory with regard to their composition. It is 
possible to agree with the view that the story of the 
years 480 and 479 formed the original design of Herodo- 
tus, and that this design was afterwards enlarged. But 
how was it enlarged? Is all the matter of the first six 
books ‘ written up to’ that of the last three? May it not 
be that these earlier books contain material not originally 
designed to form part of the story of the Persian War, 
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but to be included in a separate work, or series of separate 
works, on Oriental history and the geography of the 
world? He refers to his intention to write certain 
Assyrian oyo.,* which would mean to him a work on 
Babylonian history, antiquities, and geography—a task 
he certainly never completed, though some of the 
materials for it are, no doubt, to be found in his extant 
narrative. He is fond of digressions—he says so himself ; 
but the Egyptian Aoyor seem more than a mere digression. 
The Scythian and Libyan oyor are exceedingly inapposite 
as an introduction to the story of the two great years. 
It may therefore be suggested that his work, in the com- 
pleted form in which we have it, is not merely due to one 
original design subsequently enlarged, but to a further 
compilation with the enlarged design of one or more other 
designs which the author felt ultimately disinclined or 
unable to carry out as separate works, though, at the 
same time, he did not wish the material he had collected 
for them to be wasted. He planned several works; he 
completed—nay, somewhat more than completed—one 
of them. His final revise may therefore have included 
not merely the insertion of those passages which refer to 
events very late in the historian’s life, but also of those 
parts of the earlier books which were not originally 
intended by him to be included in the story of the war. 
The evidence for the early composition of the original 
draft of the last three books is of considerable importance 
from a historical point of view. The authority of a 
narrative composed from material collected and put 
together within twenty or thirty years of the time when 
the events described took place, must be greater than 
would be the case were that material the result of 
enquiries instituted nearly half a century after the events 
themselves. The younger men who had taken part in 
the war would be in the prime of life in the sixties and 
fifties of the fifth century; and the general traditions 
of the two great years would not as yet have suffered 
from the distortion which would inevitably result from 
the new conditions established in the Hellenic world 
by the Athenian claims to empire. Any view as to the 
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importance of the theory with regard to the early date 
of the composition of the story of the actual war must 
depend largely upon the estimate which the holder may 
have made as to the sources from which Herodotus 
drew his information. If it was drawn from written 
material, whether epigraphic or literary, then the ques- 
tion of date would naturally be of little importance. 


‘Of a surety the amount of information, even in the last 
threeiBooks of.,his work, which Herodotos has drawn from 
literary sources, from documents and authorities of one kind 
or another, other than the living voice of the actors and 
spectators of the great war, has been greatly underestimated 
by many recent critics.’ (Macan, Introd. p. Ixxiii.) 


This is a very express and important statement on 
the part of Herodotus’ most recent editor. He modifies 
it indeed considerably by further pronouncements which 
tend to narrow the nature of the sources and the use 
which the historian is supposed to have made of them. 
Nobody who is well acquainted with Herodotus’ method 
can have much doubt that he made use of official records 
both epigraphic and other. He obviously had access 
to copies of oracles emanating from Delphi and else- 
where. The army and navy lists on the Greek side must 
have been drawn in whole or in part from official 
material. Votive offerings with their inscriptions may 
well have afforded him minor items of information. 
The character sketch of Themistokles, both expressed 
and implied, may have been affected by ‘the malignant 
pen of Timokrates.’ But these things, though connected 
with the story of the war, are not the story itself. They 
are, of their very nature, matters whereon oral informa- 
tion would be difficult to obtain, and very untrustworthy 
even if obtained. It is therefore possible to follow Dr 
Macan thus far. But, when he postulates and seeks to 
prove the large use of literary sources for the story of 
the war itself, his position becomes disputable. 


‘The debt of Herodotos’ (he says) ‘to Aischylos is admitted, 
though it concerns rather the spirit than the letter, the moral 
rather than the material of the story, making us moderns, 
with our precise habit in the weighing of evidence, wonder 
more at a difference in the legends of Salamis than at a 
resemblance in the portraits of Xerxes’ (p. Ixxiv), 
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This statement is far too wide. The use of Aischylus 
by Herodotus is not universally admitted. There are 
still some writers on Greek history who do not consider 
that the use of an unacknowledged source is conspicuously 
proved by the failure to use it in reference to events 
about which it could speak with peculiar authority. Had 
Herodotus used Aischylus, he must have betrayed his 
source in his account of Salamis. But no amount of 
scholarly ingenuity can satisfactorily reconcile the Hero- 
dotean account of that battle with the few graphic but 
unmistakable and important details which may be 
gathered from the ‘ Pers.’ Herodotus had his own views 
as to the course which that battle took. Whence he got 
them is another question ; but if, as is of course probable, 
he knew the poetical account of A®schylus, he deliber- 
ately rejected it. Herodotus was no mere editor of a 
compilation from previous accounts of the war or of 
important incidents init. It may be questioned if such 
accounts existed. Material of such engrossing interest 
to the Hellenic world could hardly have vanished utterly 
from the records of the past. 

Thus this literature is, at most, a postulated, not a 
proved factor in the story of the years 480 and 479 before 
Christ. Those who postulate its existence cannot identify 
it. There is no finality in guess-work ; and, so long as 
Herodotus has a place in the world’s literature, his editors 
will make guesses as to the origins of his information. 
But those who have a general acquaintance with the 
nature of evidence in military history will come to the 
conclusion that the greater part of the story of the 
actual war, shorn of digressions on general history and 
geography, and of tales immortalised by some bon mot, 
is drawn from accounts which the historian gathered 
from the mouths of actual participants in the events, 
supplemented by personal study of the localities in which 
those events took place. Nor were those participants 
persons who had been prominent in the councils of the 
patriot Greeks in the critical years. From the point of 
view of scientific military history it is regrettable that 
the historian did not have recourse to those, or some of 
those, who had directed events. It is not, however, 
possible to believe that he could have done so, even 
had he so wished, The great actors on the Greek side, 
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Pausanias, Themistokles, and Aristides, passed away 
within a comparatively few years after the war in 
Europe was brought to an end; and, even if the earliest 
possible date for Herodotus’ birth be assumed, he cannot 
have been much more than a lad during their lifetime. 
With the great actors in the war the records of the. 
major plans of the war passed away too. There remained 
some of the minor actors and some of the -minor plans, 
and we must recognise that it is these latter and these 
latter alone which Hercdotus did and could preserve— 
not indeed without error, but still in such a form and 
with such fulness as to make it possible for those 
acquainted with general military history and the strategic 
circumstances of Greece itself to form a fairly clear idea 
of the general major designs of either side at various 
periods of the war. 

With respect to the history of the war itself, Dr 
Macan writes with all the authority of a scholar who has 
a peculiarly intimate knowledge of Greek history. Asa 
military historian he leaves something to be desired, and 
he is apt, consequently, to draw at times highly disputable 
conclusions from the known facts of the war. The defect 
is only now and again apparent, but it is in some cases 
very marked, and is due at times to faulty arguments 
drawn from admitted facts, at times to mistakes as to 
facts, especially in relation to the details of the topo- 
graphy of north-eastern Greece. The attempt, for 
example, to prove (ii, 244) a strategic connexion between 
the land position at Platza and the position by sea 
at Salamis is fanciful and mistaken. The Greek fleet 
at Salamis could not and did not prevent the occupation 
of Attica; and, had the Greek army been at Platzwa in 
September 480, the Persian army might have made its 
way into Attica by Dekeleia, and, supported by the 
fleet at Phaleron, have cut the land-communication with 
the Isthmus. There is no parallel between the position 
in 480 and that in 479. In the former year the Persian 
base was the fleet; in the later, Boeotia, or more pro- 
bably Thessaly. The Persians could afford in the former 
year to risk their communication with the north, because 
it was not their base. They took the risk. more and 
more as they advanced southward. It was a negligible 
one so long as their fleet was undefeated. In 479 they 
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had no fleet upon which to rely, and the circumstances 
were wholly different. Hence they could not venture 
to remain in Attica when there was the possibility of 
the Greek army at the Isthmus advancing northwards 
through the Megarid. But that does not prove any 
strategic connexion between Salamis and Platza. 

It would require far more space than is at our dis- 
posal to deal with the whole story of this great war; 
and all that can be attempted here is a discussion of 
some of the important disputable questions connected 
with it. In the second decade of the fifth century the 
position of Persia with respect to the States on the 
western side of the Aigean was critical alike for that 
Empire and those States. The suppression of the Ionian 
revolt in 493 had led to the conquest or reconquest of 
southern Thrace and Macedonia. The revolt itself had 
demonstrated, at any rate to the Persian mind, the 
danger caused to western Asia Minor by the existence 
of a population across the Aigean who enjoyed that 
liberty which the Empire denied to the Asiatic Greeks. 
The Empire was young, vigorous, and enormously 
powerful; and its fortunes were directed by a ruler 
whose ambition was backed by considerable ability. We 
do not know of Darius as much as we would; but we 
know enough of him to say that he was a great man in 
a great position, a grand figure among the makers of 
empire. He was a peculiarly dangerous neighbour ; for, 
apart from his ambition, he had been irritated beyond 
measure by the part, small as it had been, played by 
Athens and Eretria in the Ionian revolt. Hence the 
promptness with which the expedition of 492 was 
despatched. He sought by it to satisfy alike his am- 
bition and his revenge. There are some who have 
recently cast doubt upon the magnitude of Darius’ designs 
against Greece. But these doubts cannot stand in face of 
the tale (as told by Herodotus) of Demokedes of Kroton, 
who accompanied an expedition sent to explore the 
coasts of Greece some years before the Ionian revolt. 
Darius had designs on Greece even before that revolt 
broke out. So far as conquest in Greece itself was 
concerned, the Persian plans in the Marathonian expedi- 
tion were less ambitious. But it is probable that its 
success would have meant the establishment of a téte 
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du pont in European Greece—in Attica—a preliminary 
to the renewal of the larger design. Marathon increased 
the irritation without decreasing the ambition of Persia. 
A return was made to the larger design of 492; and 
preparations for a great invasion were begun in the 
years succeeding Marathon. Fortunately for the Greek 
States, the revolt of Egypt deferred the carrying out 
of the design until after the death of Darius. There 
may be a considerable element of caricature in the 
portraits of Xerxes preserved by Herodotus and other 
Greek writers, but there can be no question that he 
was a very much less able man than his predecessor. 

The evidence as to the attitudes adopted by the Greek 
States, when it became clear that invasion threatened, is 
very inconclusive. There is much reason to suspect that 
Herodotus’ testimony was largely affected by the political 
circumstances of the Hellenic world at the time when he 
wrote, and that it tends therefore to modify and mis- 
represent the facts. How far this is the case is, and will 
probably remain, a disputed point. 

But Herodotus’ own pronouncements with regard to 
the alleged ‘medism’ of some of the Greek States are 
vague and indecisive, perhaps purposely so. This may 
have arisen either from lack of precise information, or 
from a desire on the part of the historian not to offend 
the susceptibilities of those States which, at the time 
when he wrote, were in alliance with Athens. It is to 
this last motive that the sceptical historians of recent 
years have ascribed the attitude which he adopts towards 
the alleged ‘medism’ of Thessaly and Argos. Yet the 
fact that the Greeks made an attempt to defend Tempe 
shows that Thessalian ‘medism’ was at first partial; 
and the case against Argos is not capable of proof. 

In the recent edition of Herodotus the historical 
position is stated with moderation and fairness: 


‘Whether the medism of Argos went further than this con- 
structive treason is doubtful; the patriotic vow of vengeance, 
mainly devised for the benefit of the Argives, was not enforced 
against them; and it is easy enough to understand the common 
report that the Argives were in correspondence with Xerxes, 
and had even invoked the King to the invasion of Hellas, 
as a commentary upon their neutrality of the normal type 
common among Greek political philosophers.’ (Macan, ii, 225.) 
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So far, good. But we cannot altogether follow Dr 
Macan when he goes on to say: 


‘Yet the refusal of Argos to co-operate with the National 
League was a serious blow to the patriotic policy, and even 
affected strategic plans and operations, helping, among other 
things, to explain the culpable reluctance of the Spartans 
to lead the Peloponnesian forces beyond the Isthmos.’ 


The passage is an echo, modified like an echo, of the 
view put forward by Mr Munro. If its intention is to 
palliate the action or inaction of the Spartan govern- 
ment with regard to the defence of Thermopyle—and 
Thermopyle affords the most crucial test of the Pelopon- 
nesian strategy in 480—it is a very lame apology. Half 
a generation before this war, Argos had had her avail- 
able force wiped out by Kleomenes. She was deplorably 
weak, but she had no intention of putting herself under 
the leadership of Sparta. She was living on the rem- 
nants of a great reputation. Her claim to hegemony, 
antiquated though it was, was her only asset in pan- 
hellenic politics. She clung to it with a pathetic dull 
persistency throughout the century. Patriotism in 480 
meant the renunciation of her one great sentiment. 
Perhaps after all she ‘hedged,’ just as Herodotus himself 
did in his description of her attitude; and perhaps too 
both the State and the author adopted the most prudent 
line of conduct in the circumstances in which they re- 
spectively found themselves. But it is impossible to 
believe that Sparta, who, with her Peloponnesian allies, 
could put more than 25,000 hoplites in the field at Platza, 
could only spare 3000 for the defence of Thermopyle 
in consequence of the doubtful attitude of a State which 
is never recorded as having equipped more than 6000 
hoplites, and which, under any rational estimate drawn 
from the circumstances of the moment, could not have 
put anything like that number afoot in the year 480. 
Argos was a negligible quantity; and that is apparently 
what she intended to be. 

The attitude of Delphi is of greater importance. She 
had, in the past, done much to materialise the almost 
impalpable pan-hellenic element in Greek politics. Did 
she, at this great pan-hellenic crisis, renounce a great 
and, on the whole, well-deserved reputation? Herodotus 
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expresses no opinion on the subject. He simply records 
facts, or alleged facts. Delphi dissuaded Argos and Crete 
from taking any part in the war. She told the Athenians 
to fly to the ends of the earth—advice which she corrected 
later by a second oracle. Did she ‘medise’? It is the 
fashion of late years to argue that she did. For the 
purposes of those who profess this view, the story of the 
Persian raid on Delphi must be accounted a lying in- 
vention, and the dedication of the tithe of the spoils of 
the war must be explained away. Neither the denial nor 
the explanation can under any circumstances be con- 
vineing. ‘The Herodotean version’ (says Dr Macan, ii, 
234) ‘is open to a host of fatal objections, and its genesis 
is easily explained.’ The objections to the Herodotean 
version are less fatal than those to Dr Macan’s easy 
explanation. Herodotus’ account of Delphi’s attitude 
comes in effect to this—that, when first the news of the 
coming invasion reached Greece, Delphi advocated a 
policy of non-resistance ; that she subsequently modified 
or changed that policy in her second oracle delivered to 
the all-important Athens; that the Persians made an 
unsuccessful raid on Delphi; that after Salamis, and later, 
after Plata, the patriot Greeks, whose bitterness towards 
‘medism’ is markedly emphasised, dedicated a share of 
the spoils to Delphi. 

Let it be admitted that Herodotus’ personal inclinations 
would tend to make him deal gently with Delphi. The 
admission does not imply that he actually did so; in fact, 
according to his account, Delphi's original attitude was at 
least unpatriotic if not ‘ medist,’ though this attitude was 
subsequently modified. The evidence of Herodotus dis- 
closes a perfectly natural course of events; and it seems 
somewhat gratuitous to assume its unveracity in im- 
portant particulars, in order to substitute for it an 
imaginary story whose acceptance creates insuperable 
difficulties with regard to the ancient evidence of fact. 

Herodotus does not discourse on the part played by 
Delphi. He leaves it to the reader to form his own con- 
clusion. The premisses were clear and unmistakable. 
He shows that public opinion in Greece passed through 
three stages in anticipation of the Persian attack—a first 
stage, in which a large section did not believe that the 
preparations were directed against Greece or any part 
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of Greece; a second, in which some thought they were 
directed against Greece as a whole, while others believed 
them to be directed against Athens alone ; and a third, in 
which the danger to Greece as a whole was universally 
admitted, if not in all cases fully grasped. The first 
phase of Delphi’s action is contemporaneous with the 
second stage of public opinion. Herodotus’ evidence is 
quite clear both with regard to the action and the opinion. 
Delphi took the view that the expedition was directed 
against Athens alone—a very natural view after the 
events of 490. Her policy, therefore, followed certain 
definite lines. If the Athenians could be induced to leave 
Greece, there would be no one for the Persian to punish, 
and the expedition might never come. Hence the first 
oracle to Athens. But, if the Athenians could not be 
induced to leave Greece, the next best thing to be done 
was to confine the damage to as small an area as possible, 
by persuading as many States as possible to keep quiet. 
Hence the oracle to Argos and Crete, and hence, too, it 
may be, the strong tendency towards ‘medism’ shown 
from the very beginning by the members of the Delphi- 
Thermopyle Amphictyony. 

But, whether from pressure or from conviction, Delphi 
changed her views before the expedition actually came to 
Greece. She recanted in the second oracle to Athens, and 
her recantation was accepted by the patriotic States. If 
this had not been so, is it conceivable that, in the bitterness 
of feeling against ‘medism ’ which prevailed after the war, 
these patriotic States would have made offerings at a 
‘medised’ shrine? The tale of the attack on Delphi need 
not necessarily be rejected on account of the presence of 
the supernatural element within it. The supernatural 
is sometimes found in alliance with the truth. ‘But the 
subsequent fortunes of Delphi’ (says Dr Macan, ii, 234) 
‘prove that the story was not generally believed even at 
the time; and to-day it is, of course, doubly incredible. 
But what is really known of those subsequent fortunes 
between the date of the last incidents recorded by Hero- 
dotus and the rise, in the second half of the century, of 
that rationalising spirit which made human rather than 
supernatural wisdom the measure of all things? Down 
to the end of 479 our authority is an author who had 
more faith in God than man, and whose piety remained 
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unaffected by the new ideas. But for the next fifty years 
the evidence is brief and fragmentary, and is drawn from 
authors who had more faith in man than God. Little 
more than annalistic in form, it deals only with the 
prominent events of the time, and has nothing to tell us 
of the story of an element in Greek life whose power 
was waning before the self-conceited enlightenment of 
the coming age. Delphi's decline in influence is due to 
intellectual rather than political causes. Men were be- 
ginning to put their faith in a spiritual world which was 
internal and subjective, not external and objective, like 
that to which Delphi was supposed to have recourse. 

The treatment of the general strategy of the war in 

the volumes before us is not very clear or very satisfactory. 
Some of these authors do not display that intimate know- 
ledge of the topography of Greece which is necessary for 
any one who would deal with a question so intimately 
bound up with the physical nature of the country. 
' There are certain main factors in the situation which 
must be taken into account before the question can be 
considered in detail. The invasion was dual in character, 
by sea and by land. The Persians knew enough about 
Greece to be aware that it could not afford support for a 
large army, and therefore the part which the fleet played 
in their design was again dual. It was not merely a 
fighting force; it had to form the commissariat base for 
the army from the moment at which entrance was made 
upon Greek territory. Thus the army was dependent 
upon the fleet, whereas the fleet was not dependent upon 
the army. Yet the fleet could not leave the army in the 
lurch, and therefore the advance of the two branches of 
the invading force had to be simultaneous. 

The Greeks, instructed probably by the genius of 
Themistokles, seem to have had a fairly clear idea of 
their adversary’s position. They themselves were on the 
defensive ; and the problem which they had to solve was 
how to check the invading force before it struck at the 
heart of the fatherland. If they could bring either the 
fleet or the army to an absolute standstill, then that 
which they wanted was done, inasmuch as the army was | 
dependent on the fleet and the fleet could not desert the 
army. On any lJestimate of the Greek position at sea, 
made before the actual fighting commenced, it must have 
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been pronounced to be weak. The Greek fleet was inferior 
in numbers to the united fleet of the enemy, and inferior 
in quality to the most important part of it, the Phoenician 
contingent. But the real clue to what was, after all, a 
simple strategic situation was this, that, if the army was 
allowed to advance, there was no place where the fleet 
could be definitely brought to a standstill, supposing 
always that the Greeks were prepared from the first to 
accept battle ad outrance on the sea; whereas there were 
certain places in the difficult traverse of north-eastern 
Greece where a determined army of defenders might bar 
the passage of the land force. These may seem, when 
stated, to be very elementary considerations, but they 
are factors in the situation which have not always been 
taken into account. 

So far as the Greeks were concerned, the main defence 
had to be on land. The position to be taken up by the 
fleet was determined by the necessity of covering the land 
defence, for the Greeks seem to have been perfectly well 
aware that any position taken up on land must, unless so 
covered, be exposed to the risk of being turned by trcops 
which the fleet might land in its rear. In the original 
design of the Greeks the fleet was to play a secondary 
part, for the good reason that there was no single point 
at sea which could be held with the assurance that the 
Persians must pass that way. The Persian fleet was 
under no obligation to pass down the Euripus; it might 
have gone outside Eubcea. But this original design was 
badly carried out, because the Greek States were not 
agreed as to the point at which the land defence should 
be concentrated. The Peloponnesians had no belief, and 
consequently no heart, in ventures beyond the Isthmus. 
But they knew that the fortifications there were useless 
without a fleet to defend them in flank and rear; and the 
Athenians had no mind to sacrifice northern Greece and, 
above all, Attica to Peloponnesian preference for a line 
of defence near home. So the Peloponnesians had to 
give way, and probably did so with a bad grace. Mr 
Munro is of opinion that the real cause of difference was 
that Themistokles intended to try to bring the matter to 
a definite conclusion with the fleet. But the elementary 
strategic conditions already set forth are definitely 
against that supposition; and the Greece of after-time 
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seems, in spite of Salamis, to have regarded the land 
defence as the real effort in the design of 480. Other- 
wise the reproach which Thucydides puts into the mouths 
of the Corinthians when upbraiding the Spartans for 
their lethargy—‘ You yourselves allowed the Mede to 
come from the world’s end to Peloponnese without any 
force of yours worthy of the name advancing to meet 
him’—would have been absolutely pointless. The 
Spartan fleet was at Artemisium after all. 

Dr Macan is of opinion that the idea of defending the 
Isthmus did not occur to any of the Greeks as an explicit 
design until after the disaster at Thermopyle, because, 
he says, such a design was not mentioned until after the 
Greek army had arrived at Thermopyle. But Herodotus 
shows clearly by implication in the very passage to which 
reference is made, and in various passages relating to 
Artemisium, that the design was in the minds of the 
Peloponnesian members of the patriotic defence before 
they went to either of those places. Again, are we really 
to suppose that the 3000 Peloponnesians who went to 
Thermopyle represent all the forces of the Peloponnesian 
States called out at that most critical moment? If they 
do not, where were the remainder save at the Isthmus, 
at the place at which they wished to be? Dr Macan’s 
interpretation implies a unanimity of design on the 
Greek side which Herodotus clearly shows never to have 
existed. 

If the necessity for choosing the land defence as the 
main element in the resistance be recognised, then the 
plan of defence becomes comprehensible. That plan was, 
no doubt, carried by Athenian influence. The Pelopon- 
nesians assented to it because Sparta felt they must do 
so. But assent was one thing, loyal execution another. 
Tempe was the first position chosen, with a covering 
fleet at Halos in the Gulf of Pagasez. The expedition 
proved a fiasco, owing, no doubt, to the reason stated by 
Herodotus, that it was discovered there were other passes 
in Thessaly by which entrance might be made. Some 
commentators regard it as incredible that the Greeks 
could ,|have been ignorant of this fact, or later, of the 
existence of the path of the Anopza at Thermopyle. 
It is a strange incredulity which postulates for the 
southern and middle Greeks an accurate knowledge of 
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the topography of Thessaly and Malis. How many 
residents in midland and southern England possess any 
information about the passes through the Pennine chain ? 

But the fiasco at Tempe could hardly fail to prejudice 
the Athenian plans still further in the eyes of the southern 
Greeks. Herodotus brings out this fact with remarkable 
clearness in his accounts of Thermopyle and Artemisium. 
This is all the more striking inasmuch as those accounts 
are drawn from sources which are not merely different, 
but in conflict with one another. At Thermopyle there 
is the expectation of reinforcements which never came 
nor even started to come; indeed there is not merely the 
expectation but an express message sent for them. At 
Artemisium great difficulty is experienced in retaining 
the Peloponnesian contingents in the northern Euripus, 
a difficulty exaggerated, it may be, in the pages of an 
account which relies largely on Athenian sources, but 
which is nevertheless in accord with all that is told us of 
the rest of the circumstances of the time. So far as 
Thermopyle is concerned, there can be little doubt that 
those who sent Leonidas and his allies thither from the 
Isthmus expected Boeotia and Phokis to provide adequate 
contingents, a thing which the Boeotians and Phokians 
showed no mind to do. To the Peloponnesians at the 
Isthmus the sole advantage derivable from the attempt 
to defend Thermopyle was the possibility of enlisting the 
full aid of the Boeotians and Phokians. When they saw 
that neither of them showed any disposition to make a 
combined effort against the Persian, the game at Thermo- 
pyle ceased to be worth the candle, and they refused to 
play it any longer. The failure at Thermopyle was not 
due toa single cause. It originated in the disappointed 
expectations of the Peloponnesians at the Isthmus that 
Boeotia and Phokis would do the work which it had 
been arranged that their reluctant selves should do. 
Their sole interest in Thermopyle was that its defence 
might enlist the middle Greeks in a subsequent defence 
of the Peloponnese. 

With the failure at Thermopyle the war was theo- 
retically over, unless—what must have seemed at the 
time almost beyond hope—the Greeks could beat the 
Persians either on the open field or on the open sea. 
The Greeks had lost their one capital strategic position. 
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The fact that the defence of Thermopyle was not in- 
tended merely to check the Persian army, but that the 
Athenians at any rate had relied on its successful defence, 
is shown by the further fact that no express measures 
had been taken to evacuate Attica. Dr Macan, relying 
on the statement of Herodotus that the Athenians on 
board the fleet, when they withdrew to Salamis, had 
expected to find a Greek army in Boeotia, argues for a 
design which would have included a dual position at 
Platzea on land, and Salamis by sea. It has already been 
pointed out that such a position would not have covered 
Attica; and therefore the fancied security of the Attic 
population up to that time must have been due to the 
belief that Thermopyle could be successfully defended, 
a belief which was proved to be well grounded by that 
which actually occurred in relation to the fighting in the 
pass. It is very difficult to deduce facts from the unful- 
filled expectations in history ; but, if any conclusion can 
be drawn with regard to the part which this army in 
Boeotia was expected to play, it is probable that it was 
to be a precautionary force intended to cover the evacua- 
tion of Attica in case of failure at Thermopyle. Had 
a serious effort by land been designed in Boeotia, it is 
inconceivable that Themistokles would have allowed 
Eurybiades to withdraw the Greek fleet south of Chal- 
kis, the naval station which would cover a land defence 
of the narrow passage from Cheroneia to Haliartus. 

Of strategy in connexion with Salamis there is very 
little to be said, because there was very little motive of 
a purely strategical kind for the occupation of that posi- 
tion. It facilitated the evacuation of Attica, and that 
was all it did; that, too, appears to be the sole reason 
for which it was taken up. Herodotus shows uncon- 
sciously, but clearly, that Salamis could only acquire stra- 
tegic significance in case Persia could be persuaded to 
attack the Greek fleet there. Otherwise all strategic 
advantages which the Greeks had possessed were guone; 
and recourse must be had to the desperate expedient of 
a battle in the open sea with the superior Persian fleet, 
provided always that the various contingents of the 
Greek fleet could be persuaded to take the risk. All the 
strategic advantages of the situation lay with the Persian. 
He threw them away, as such advantages have so often 
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been thrown away, by the desire to bring the war to a 
decided conclusion at one blow. 

The accounts of the actual battles at Thermopyle and 

Salamis will no doubt continue to exercise the ingenuity 
of future writers; but we may perhaps claim that the 
criticism of the last twenty years has done much to throw 
light upon the truth with regard to them. A full con- 
sideration of Thermopyle alone would require a paper 
as long as the whole of this review. Whence did Hero- 
dotus derive his account of the fighting? Three sources 
suggest themselves—Spartan tradition; enquiry from 
spectators of or participants in the battle; personal ex- 
amination of the ground. It is strange to find that this 
last possible source is rejected by Dr Macan. 
‘The chief wonder, indeed, lies in the accuracy of his topo- 
graphical indications, forasmuch as his one cardinal blunder 
proves that he can hardly have visited the place before 
writing his account of it. No one, least of all a Greek 
traveller, accustomed to orient his position in the open, had 
he stood at Thermopylai and looked across the bay to the 
long line of Othrys, could ever describe the mountain be- 
hind him as lying to the west of the pass, and the sea in 
front of him as lying to the east. Herodotos commits this 
error, and makes the road, by implication, run north and 
south’ (ii, 268, 264). 

It is all very well to use scientific method in historical 
criticism, but it is eminently unscientific to apply to an 
unscientific author a scientific test in a matter of which 
the science had yet to be discovered, and the instruments 
even for the attainment of empirical knowledge were all 
but wholly lacking. Mistakes in orientation were almost 
inevitable in the days before the compass and accurate 
maps. In this particular case the mistake of Herodotus 
is peculiarly natural. He prefaces his description of 
Thermopyle (vii, 198) by saying that he will describe it 
from the point of view of one coming from Achaia 
Phthiotis (the south-eastern part of Thessaly), that 
is to say, of a traveller from the north. There would 
then be present in his mind, while writing a description 
of the passage to and through Thermopyle, the general 
impression of a journey from north to south, with objects 
on either hand lying east and west of the route. More- 
over, he does not merely describe Thermopyle, but also 
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the passage to it from Lamia, from which town he would 
start southwards, and very gradually bend round the 
then existent head of the Malian Gulf. Nothing is 
more natural than for travellers in the course of such 
journeyings to fail to notice changes of direction made 
so gradually. No one who has intimate knowledge of 
the topography of Thermopyle can doubt that Herodotus 
wrote his description from autopsy. The sum of proof 
is overwhelming. The description is too accurate to be 
second-hand ; and some of the details have little or 
nothing to do with the battle or its topography. Is it 
probable that such information would have been given 
in answer to the enquiries of one who was endeavouring 
to write an account of the fight? The hypothesis of a 
literary source is inadmissible because there is not a hint 
in the whole of ancient literature that any such description 
existed before he wrote. 

We have dealt with this matter at some length, because 
the question of autopsy is of great importance in reference 
to Herodotus’ work. It makes all the difference with 
regard to his trustworthiness as an author and authority 
whether he did or did not take the trouble to visit the 
scenes of those events which he describes in detail. 

The inconsistencies of the story of the last day’s fight 
will always tempt editors of Herodotus to reconstruct the 
tale. The latest theory is that Leonidas fought a rear- 
guard action in order to ensure the escape of half his 
force. It may be questioned whether such an action was 
necessary. If the time of the receipt of the message 
about the disaster on the path of the Anopaea be cor- 
rectly stated by Herodotus, there is little doubt that the 
whole Greek army might have retreated along the moun- 
tain path by the modern Upper Drakospilia in com- 
parative safety. It is more probable that Leonidas 
thought he could hold the main passage with part 
of his force and stop Hydarnes and his men with the 
other half. That other half never carried out its mission, 
and the ugly story of their desertion remained in the 
tradition. 

The historian’s account of the battle of Salamis is 
notoriously difficult, because it is at variance not merely 
with tactical possibilities, but also with the first-hand 
evidence of Aschylus. Prof. Goodwin attempted to 
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reconcile it with both, but only succeeded in showing 
its impossibility from a tactical point of view. Herodotus 
seems to have obtained items of information with regard 
to the battle and its preliminaries which are individually 
correct ; but he has failed to fit them together correctly, 
and has consequently produced an account of which some 
of the details are incredible, not in themselves, but in 
their setting. One thing seems quite clear from the 
evidence of Aischylus, namely, that on the morning of 
the battle the Persians advanced in column up the strait, 
a formation which cannot be deduced from Herodotus’ 
account. The Greek fleet appears to have advanced to 
meet the Persian column of ships, and it is probable that 
the two front lines met somewhere north of Kynosura. 
In Dr Macan’s plan (second position) the respective 
positions of the two fleets just before contact are quite 
impossible ; for, had the battle been begun from such a 
situation, the result must have been, not a national 
disaster to either side, but a common disaster to both. 

Salamis was a decisive action because the vanquished 
made up their minds that it was so. The victors did not 
at first regard it as an outright victory; and it is at 
least probable that they were not far wrong in their 
estimate of the absolute success attained. But the fleet 
which had not won the battle was composed of elements 
which could only be kept together by success. The 
Phoenician contingent had lost that prestige of superior 
naval skill which had doubtless overawed the hetero- 
geneous fleet into unity and loyalty of action. ‘There 
was Ladé to be avenged; and the Ionian contingent had 
shown itself formidable in the recent fight. Such a re- 
venge might be attempted ; and it would therefore be well 
for the Pheenicians to separate themselves from those ships 
of the European Greeks which might play a decisive part 
in case the Asiatic Greek contingent proved vindictive. 
So they placed the breadth of the #gean between them 
and their recent antagonists. The strategic position in 
Europe was thereby completely altered. Doubtless sup- 
plies were left at Phaleron to meet the immediate necessi- 
ties of the army ; but with the withdrawal of the fleet the 
withdrawal of the army to a satisfactory commissariat 
base became a mere question of time. 

The story of the interval between the close of the 
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campaign of 480 and the opening of that of 479 is badly 
told in the pages of Herodotus. The baneful Themis- 
tokles legend, which he has so unfortunately followed in 
his account of the war, corrupts this part of his narrative. 
Moreover, he leaves many important points unexplained, 
as though he had been in undue haste to tell the story of 
the fighting of the next year. He never tells us, for 
example, why a complete change in the command on the 
Greek side was made during this interval—a change all 
the more inexplicable in view of the success of the 
previous year. The story of the relations between 
Athens and Sparta before the next campaign opened 
leaves the reader with the impression that it is either 
half or more than the truth; which it is, he cannot say. 
Above all, the extraordinary reluctance of Sparta to take 
the field is incomprehensible. She feared Argos, say 
some modern commentators ; and Herodotus inserts some 
vague political gossip which lends support to this view. 
But Argos, if an excuse, was, as we have shown above 
(p. 128), a very weak one; and the reason alleged is not 
a satisfactory one from the historical point of view. 

To us, with our knowledge after the event, the 
strategic situation seems to be one which called for 
prompt action on the part of Sparta. Mardonius had 
wintered in Thessaly with what was probably the main 
part of the Persian army of the previous year. ‘When 
the season opened he moved south, showing thereby that 
any commissariat difficulties which had existed had been 
overcome. In the previous year Sparta had shown a 
marked reluctance to risk much by land against the 
Persian. That feeling seems to have abided with her. 
She may have expected, or at least hoped, that Mar- 
donius’ move southward was a mere raid, whose effects 
might be remedied so soon as he was compelled to retire 
north again. Perhaps in the first instance, as Dr Macan 
suggests, she may have half anticipated that Mardonius 
would be recalled to Asia. He also suggests that, as 
Herodotus alleges, it was the definite threat of ‘medism’ 
on the part of Athens which brought Sparta to her 
senses. Single motives are rare in history, and this 
one may have played some part; but it is noticeable 
that the movement north of the Isthmus was not 
undertaken until Mardonius had retired from Attica and 
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taken up a position in front of his immediate base, 
Thebes. The gathering of a Greek force at the Isthmus 
was quite enough to make it necessary for the Persian to 
abandon Attica, otherwise his line of communication 
might have been cut by an advance on Thebes along the 
Megara-Eleusis-Dryoskephale road. The theory that 
the advance north was made with a view to the interests 
of Athens and Attic territory alone is therefore not con- 
vincing. It is more probable that Sparta thought Mar- 
donius meant to stay at Thebes, and that his design 
was to acquire permanently for the Persian Empire the 
medised States of northern Greece. 

The complicated details of the various operations at 
Platzea render it inevitable that various opinions should 
be expressed with regard to the course which that battle 
or series of battles took. The fact that a map of the 
region is now in existence has happily made vague a 
priori criticism of Herodotus’ ninth book a thing of the 
past. One thing seems clear. Platza, in so far as it 
was a decisive action, was a soldier’s rather than a 
general's battle ; and there is therefore an unintentional 
appropriateness in its story being told, as it is in Hero- 
dotus, from the soldier’s point of view. 

We think that the reader who studies Dr Macan’s 
edition of Herodotus will lay it down with the impres- 
sion, which has been gaining ground among specialists 
of recent years, that there is much more real history in 
the pages of the first historian than has been alleged by 
some of his critics. We cannot agree on all points with 
Dr Macan; we may detect in his volume a large element 
which is more characteristic of the editor than of the 
historian whose work he edits; but, when all is said, it is 
impossible not to recognise that we have in this new 
edition a valuable and interesting commentary on a 
work which, both in matter and form, is peculiarly real, 
because, alike in strength and weakness, it is peculiarly 
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Art. 7—THE PUBLIC AND THE MOTOR-CAR. 


THERE is little doubt that, in the coming session of 
Parliament, the Government will be compelled to intro- 
duce a measure dealing with motor-cars on the public 
roads. Most likely, apart from that measure, we shall 
see both increase and redistribution of motor-car taxa- 
tion, of which the former is certainly demanded by public 
opinion. But the question of taxation is not attacked 
here, partly because of its extreme intricacy, but mainly 
because another and a far more vital, or lethal, aspect of 
the motor problem demands all the space and all the care 
that can be given to it. 

Legislation must come—and it is to be hoped it will 
follow lines approaching to finality—because the present 
situation is both demoralising to motorists and intoler- 
able to the public. It is plain, and is indeed generally 
admitted, that the vast majority of motorists, being 
persons of law-abiding habits apart from their motor- 
cars, habitually disobey that part of the existing statute 
which prescribes a speed limit, and feel no shame when 
they are caught and punished. They justify themselves, 
not by pleading conscientious objections, but by saying, 
in effect, that the speed limit is unnecessary—which is 
open to doubt—and that the Act was passed by a Parlia- 
ment knowing next to nothing of the dirigible quality 
of motor-cars. Also they feel that they are not fairly 
treated by the police, in the first instance, since police 
ambuscades are usually so set as to compel the inference 
that fines, and not the public safety, are the objects 
sought ; and there is a prevalent feeling among motorists 
that, before some benches of magistrates, they cannot 
reckon upon receiving impartial justice. The gradual 
growth of these views needs not to be followed in detail 
because it is a story familiar to all. 

There is no denying that this was, and is, a most 
unwholesome state of things; but there was worse to 
come. Harassed by police ambuscades, many of them of 
the money-seeking kind, a body of motorists, a small 
body at the outset, conceived the sublimely impudent 
idea that they might retaliate upon the law and upon the 
police by sending out scouts to locate and to discover police 
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ambuscades. They went, indeed, further than to conceive 
the plan. They carried it into effect over a great many 
of the high-roads of the country, and, aided by some of 
the automobile journals, they did their audacious work 
most efficiently. The small body becoming larger, it 
assumed the title of Automobile Association; and it is a 
remarkable fact that, while this machinery to defeat the 
operation of the law was in active and open movement, 
the names of Peers, and even of Cabinet{Ministers past and 
present, were found among those of its new members. 
When this was pointed out, when men well disposed to 
automobilism and convinced of the obsolete quality of 
the existing law remonstrated on the ground that such 
an organisation was not only legally criminal but also a 
grave error of judgment, because it tended to exasperate 
the public mind, the defenders of the organisation took 
refuge in flagrant hypocrisy. It was urged that the 
scouts were placed on the roads with the purely lawful 
object of persuading motorists to obey the law regu- 
lating the speed of travel. That statement was what the 
late Sir William Harcourt would have described roughly 
as a ‘good thumping lie,’ for obviously no scouts were 
needed for the alleged purpose. 

It is a matter alike for wonder and regret that no 
effectual proceedings were ever instituted against this 
extraordinarily impudent body; for it is not to be 
believed that, with a little intelligence and diligence, the 
evidence necessary to a conviction could not have been 
collected. When the police at last prosecuted, they 
selected the case of a private individual, not connected 
with the Association, who, being aware of the existence 
of a police ambuscade, and thinking it to be a somewhat 
ignoble device, warned all and sundry of the legal peril 
lying in their path. Of course the prosecution failed in 
the long run; but, when the case came before the Lord 
Chief Justice and a brother judge on appeal, the Court 
left men’s minds in no doubt as to the judgment which 
would have been pronounced had conspiracy been proved. 

_.The words of the judges produced a marked impres- 
sion, but it was not an entirely salutary impression. It 
was no longer admitted that the scouts were distributed 
for the original and criminal purpose. It was stated that 
the scouts were sent out in order to aid motorists in 
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distress and to warn others of risks other than those of 
legal proceedings. It was alleged that the scouts would 
no longer betray police ambuscades, and copies of their 
printed ‘instructions’ were published in support of the 
allegation. No doubt the scouts did occasionally help 
motorists, being members of the Association, when they 
were in trouble; in fact, they ceased to say ‘Trap, or to 
wear a reversible badge so as to indicate an ambuscade 
without saying a word; but, so recently as last June, and 
very likely later, men knew exactly from the manner of 
a scout’s salute whether the road was clear of police in 
front of them or not. Quite lately the Association has 
apparently found grace. The scouts have, beyond doubt, 
done a great deal to check reckless driving by men with 
whom the Association has dealt—it would have been 
better that the offenders should have been punished in 
the courts of law—and there is reason to believe the 
scouts have given definite assistance to the police. But 
‘non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis.’ 

So far we have dealt with the present state of the law 
and its administration, as they appear to the ordinary 
motorist. Two classes of opinionated persons there are 
whose views may be mentioned only to be brushed aside ; 
while those of a third body, incomparably the largest and 
the most important of all, must be discussed at some 
length. The opinions which may be practically dis- 
regarded are those of the habitually reckless motorist 
and of the infatuated anti-motorist. The former, 
commonly known as the ‘road-hog,’ has no more right 
to be consulted on the measures applicable to dangerous 
driving than a professional forger has when it is a ques- 
tion how to check forgery. The rabid anti-motorist may 
also be left out of account, but for a different reason. 
He is no criminal, save that he is pretty often guilty of 
exaggerating facts. He has genuine grievances too; but 
his grievances are only those liable to afflict every citizen 
of this country, more or less, when he is not using a 
motor-car. From the point of view of the classes which 
compose the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants 
of this country, let the attempt be made to reason out 
and, if possible, to discover the right way of dealing with 
motorists and with motor-car traffic in this singularly 
congested and motor-infested country. What ought to 
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be done? What can be done? These are the two great 
questions—as a rule one question in the long run—to 
provide an answer to which should be the aim of every 
wise legislator. Recommendations and suggestions, how- 
ever, must of necessity be made from some definite point 
of view; and that point of view cannot be understood 
unless it be stated. It is that of one who is perforce a 
considerable traveller in motor-cars, never a driver of 
one; and the preliminary postulate is that, so long as the 
dangers and discomforts rising from motor-cars can be 
reduced to tolerable dimensions, it would be wrong to 
stunt a growing industry and to cripple a method of 
locomotion, capable of being both useful and delightful, 
by prohibitive taxation of motor-cars or by irritating and 
unnecessary restrictions upon their users. 

What, then, are the evils to be met? They are, in 
the main, reckless and inconsiderate driving on the one 
hand, and dust and mud, of which the latter is the 
minor evil, on the other. Between reckless and incon- 
siderate driving and the dust raised by motor cars, and 
between dust and danger, there is, in the present state 
of British roads in dry weather, a frequent and close 
series of relations; but, in order to proceed by steps, let 
us consider first some of the ordinary manifestations of 
recklessness in driving. They emphatically do not 
consist essentially in mere speed. A man may drive a 
powerful car for a while at 60 or 70 or even 80 miles an 
hour on some English roads without being guilty of any 
recklessness, at all events in relation to others. On 
Dartmoor, on Bodmin Moor, and in a good many districts 
besides, there are stretches of open road, with no ways 
debouching into them, on which any other vehicle or 
user of the road can be seen a mile or more ahead, where, 
when theroad is clear, great speed can be made without any 
approach to recklessness. But it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that it is the duty of motorists to know 
their roads well, and to ascertain that they are free from 
danger before they travel along them at a speed so 
great that they cannot stop in time to avert accident if 
an unexpected wayfarer or vehicle comes into view. It 
is unpardonable to drive at high speed past the mouth of 
a debouching road or a cottage or a village, knowing 
their existence; but it is nearly as bad to do so in 
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ignorance that they are there ; in fact, it is an offence 
of much the same quality as that of steaming full speed 
ahead along the regular track of ships when there is a 
dense fog. Equally obvious is the rule that the utmost 
care should be observed in driving at night, especially on 
unenclosed roads, such as those of the New Forest, and 
in all inhabited places. 

But there is another kind of carelessness; at least 
equal in point of danger to any of the foregoing, upon 
which very few motorists appear to have reflected. It 
is that of disregarding the rule of the road in going 
round corners, especially when the traffic coming from 
the other direction, if any there be, as there always may 
be, is concealed from view. A great many motorists, 
and persons in charge of horse-drawn vehicles also for 
that matter, take such corners in a manner suggesting 
cheerful readiness to commit suicide or manslaughter or 
both. It is, of course, at right-hand corners that this 
offence is most frequently committed. A driver hugs 
the off-side at such a corner because, if he kept to the 
near side, as the rule of the road enjoins, he would have 
to take a sharper turn, and would therefore have to 
slacken speed or run the risk of a bad accident. He 
forgets, or he behaves as if he forgot, that every time he 
does this he leaves to sheer chance the decision whether 
the manoeuvre shall be executed with safety, or whether, 
having placed himself in a position which the driver of 
a vehicle coming from the opposite direction is absolutely 
entitled to expect to find free, he shall involve the occu- 
pants of two vehicles in a common and very likely fatal 
disaster. He forgets, too, in all probability, that he is 
committing an offence under the existing statute. He 
is travelling in a manner ‘dangerous .. . having regard 
to the traffic which may reasonably be expected to be on 
the road.’ It is, there is reason to believe, true that 
magistrates have acquitted in a case of this character on 
the plea that there was in fact no other traffic on the 
road at the time. Other magistrates, certainly wiser, 
have convicted in similar cases ; and, so far as is known, 
the point has not been decided in a superior court. Nor 
is it likely to be, unless the police should appeal from 
a refusal to convict on clear evidence; for language 
could hardly be more explicit than that of the Act, 
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and no convicted person is likely to be advised to 
appeal. 

The question is, how recklessness in all its forms is 
to be stopped; and the answer must be ‘by stern and 
rigorous punishment.’ Mere fines do not suffice. Many 
motorists, although by no means all, are rich men; and 
many offend through the agency of their hired drivers, 
whose fines they pay easily, caring not a whit for the fact 
that their unhappy servants, with each new endorsement 
upon their licenses, are coming nearer to the point at 
which they must look, not merely for fresh situations, but 
for another mode of earning a livelihood. Imprisonment, 
confiscation of cars, punishment of the owner, if he be 
present when the offence is committed, and of any person 
entitled to control the driver, in brief, anything that 
falls short, perhaps, of corporal chastisement, is peremp- 
torily demanded by public opinion to curb this often 
thoughtless, but always desperately criminal offence. 
The existing law fails to produce the desired effect, partly 
because it fails to affect the person really responsible, 
when a servant is driving, partly because it has been much 
too tenderly administered and frequently misunderstood. 
The same justices who have fined relentlessly, and even 
capriciously, for exceeding the speed limit, have shrunk 
from inflicting a sentence of hard labour when it was 
richly deserved. Not many such sentences would be 
required. The law has only to show that it is in earnest 
upon this matter, and obedience will soon follow. 

Such a policy would, it is stated on good authority, 
be welcomed as cordially by the Royal Automobile Club 
as by moderate motorists in general, to whom the reck- 
less and careless driver is at least as obnoxious and 
dangerous as he is to any other user of the highways. 
The Club, indeed, under a new chairman, has recently 
taken steps to check the dangerous and inconsiderate 
driver. This policy, it is sincerely believed, springs from 
honourable and unselfish motives as well as from a 
prudent regard for public opinion ; but, even if this belief 
were erroneous, it would not matter, for the mind of the 
public is irrevocably made. up. Reckless driving is an 
intolerable offence; and it must be stamped out by severe 
measures. The people demand that justice shall be stern 
and unflinching; and the demand must be obeyed, 
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On the other hand, the fair-minded and sensible non- 
motorist requires, no less imperatively than the better 
class of motorists, that justice shall be unprejudiced as 
well as unflinching. The fact that it has, far too often, 
been nothing of the kind accounts for much of the evil 
in the present position. It accounts for the unwillingness 
of the Club, after the first few years of excitement over 
a novel and exhilarating method of travel, to co-operate 
with the police in bringing offenders before the magis- 
trates. The members of the Club were not convinced, 
and they had good reason for not being convinced, that 
offenders and their witnesses would receive a fair hear- 
ing and impartial treatment. 

Cognate to this question of dangerous driving is the 
much debated one of a general speed-limit. Herein there 
has certainly been a change of opinion among motorists 
of late; and it is a change carrying some weight, because 
it represents a reasoned conviction held by some motorists 
that their liberties ought in future to be less than what 
they were at one time disposed to claim. Every driver 
of motor-cars suffers, it is believed, at some period of his 
progress, from a love of speed for its own sake ; and it is 
a passionate love while it lasts. It follows of necessity 
that we shall always have with us a number of men, the 
representatives for the time of an endless succession, who 
are in the condition, as drivers, of being too ready to yield 
to the passion for speed to the extent of giving inade- 
quate thought to the safety of others. These men must 
be kept under control, if possible, by law ; and manifestly 
that law must be applicable to all motorists. It can take 
no other form than that of a general speed-limit, although 
what that limit ought to be it is not easy to decide. 

At the same time it is right to remember that, while 
a speed-limit is regarded as necessary, in spite of its 
drawbacks, those drawbacks are substantial. It is a 
matter of general experience that the existence of a 
speed-limit, local or general, provokes immoral drivers to 
carelessness in driving so long as they are within the 
prescribed limit. This ought not to,be the case, but it 
is a fact requiring to be faced; and even metropolitan 
magistrates have been found, on occasion, to give coun- 
tenance to this tendency. There is a section of the 
existing Act dealing with dangerous driving, another 
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concerned with excess of the speed-limit; and they are 
totally distinct. Yet, during a prosecution for dangerous 
driving in a crowded London street, a London magistrate 
used, according to contemporary and published report, 
language to the effect that, unless the defendant could 
be shown to have exceeded twenty miles an hour at the 
time, there was no case. It may be added that attention 
was directed in the ‘Times’ to this extraordinary mis- 
construction of the statute, and that no question as to 
the accuracy of the report was publicly raised. 

There is the same disadvantage, only it takes a rather 
more acute form, inherent in local speed-limits, which, 
for dangerous and normally congested thoroughfares, 
are usually ten miles per hour. Men are tempted to feel 
as if they must be acting rightly when the speedometer 
needle hovers below the figures 10; but they are very 
likely driving much faster than the immediate circum- 
stances warrant ; and attention to the speedometer diverts 
their eyes from the traffic. Having regard to this truth, 
examples of which have repeatedly come under our 
observation, it might perhaps be wise, while establishing 
a general speed-limit, to abolish local speed-limits in order 
to force motor-car drivers to concentrate themselves 
upon the safety of the public. There is, of course, yet 
another objection to a general speed-limit, which is, that 
experience has shown, in this and every other country 
where it has been tried, that it cannot be enforced uni- 
versally or even generally. Every such enactment will 
be frequently disobeyed, in circumstances precluding the 
possibility of risk to others, by persons who would not 
dream of disregarding any other penal statute. This is 
demoralising; and thus we seem to have reached an 
impasse ; but a general speed-limit is recommended none 
the less. The partial demoralisation of motorists is to be 
preferred to the deaths of their fellow-citizens. 

The safeguarding of the lives and limbs of the King’s 
subjects is manifestly the matter of paramount im- 
portance; the protection of their property, construing 
‘property’ widely so as to include the amenities of life, 
is a necessity coming only second toit. In this connexion 
the indictment against the motor-car is long, explicit, 
and, in the main, ‘a true bill.’ First of all, motor-cars, 
especially those having armoured or metal-studded tires, 
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damage the surface so much that the expense of keeping 
up the roads has risen by leaps and bounds over the 
kingdom as a whole. There are, it is true, apparent 
exceptions. Kent, with a vast mileage of practically 
dustless roads, which, there is reason to hope, will also 
prove to be possessed of a rare quality of endurance, 
spends no more than it used to spend in this respect; but 
that is simply a case in which money used to be wasted 
—to put it politely—and is now expended more wisely 
than of old. Generally the cost of the roads has increased, 
and is increasing, to an alarming extent; and it is quite 
clear that the metal-studded tire must go. Its main 
value to the motorist is that it enables him to drive faster 
on some surfaces, and round corners, than he could drive 
but for the grip it takes of the road. The motorist can 
no more be allowed to retain it on that ground than a 
lawn-tennis player could be permitted to use spiked shoes 
on a smooth lawn in wet weather. 

Damage to roads, however, is but a small part of 
the accusation raised against motor-cars. Dust is the 
strongest reason why the motor-car is unpopular. True 
it is that the motor-car kills and injures no small num- 
ber of human beings, but then so does the horse-drawn 
vehicle ; and, although the relative dangers of the motor- 
car and of the horse-drawn vehicle have been hotly 
argued on both sides, the truth is that the data for exact 
comparison are not available. Nor, for that matter, is 
the basis of comparison agreed, even where data are 
available within a limited area. Mr Barnes (of the 
Highways Protection League) compares the number of 
motor-omnibuses and deaths caused by them, with the 
number of horse-drawn omnibuses and of deaths which 
they cause. Lord Montagu parries by saying, ‘Look 
how much farther the motor-omnibuses travel, and how 
much faster, and how many passengers they carry.’ 
Who shall decide which of these champions, if either, 
bases his argument rightly? Here, at all events, no 
decision is necessary, for the motor-omnibus question 
stands by itself, and it appears to be in a fair way to be 
treated separately. 

It is in rural and semi-rural parts of the kingdom 
that, more by reason of the dust it raises than of the 
danger it brings, the motor-car is detested. Accidents 
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bulk large in the newspapers; they are felt and seen and 
heard of only occasionally in individual] districts. But 
the dust is with the country always in dry weather. The 
pale cloud poisons with impartial mischief the garden of 
the cottager and that of the rich man. It ruins fruit- 
crops and grass for miles along the wayside. It has 
reduced enormously the value of houses and properties 
adjoining the roads. It has made it all but impossible 
for the cottager on the roadside to keep windows or doors 
open to let in the sweet country air—which, to be quite 
candid, was unhappily seldom the cottager’s practice. 
It has damaged irretrievably, not once only, but many 
hundreds of times, the perishable wares—the milk, the 
butter, the meat—exposed for sale by the country shop- 
keeper. Moreover, as need not be argued elaborately, the 
dust raised by motor-cars adds vastly to the other dangers 
more or less inseparable from them. Who is there but 
remembers, not once but often, to have stood dazed and 
three-parts blinded in the dust of one motor-car, while 
he heard, rather than saw, a second hurtle past in the 
tawny mist? 

Now these things are intolerable. Exceptionally 
voiceless and long-suffering as are the country-folk of 
this kingdom, it is plain that the end of their patience 
has been reached. What then is to be done? In the 
long run, no doubt, the roads will be improved. Mr 
Maybury, the county surveyor of Kent, has done wonders 
with tarred macadam, not for the sake of motorists, but 
(as he has publicly stated) simply because he found that, 
if any passable roads at all were to be left, effectual 
measures must be taken. He was, as has been pointed 
out, in a position to improve the roads of Kent, without 
additional expense to the county, through the substitution 
of careful for careless finance ; and this, it may be, was 
therefore an exceptional case. Moreover, it should be 
added, the worst enemies of the Kentish roads have been 
the traction-engines—unusually numerous in Kent—which 
have proved capable of causing surfaces, possessing great 
power of withstanding ordinary traffic, to ‘ creep,’ that is 
to say, to rise and fall in undulations, and subsequently to 
become completely disintegrated. 

To remedy these evils, Mr Gladwell, the surveyor to 
the Eton Rural District Council, has invented a system 
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which is well worthy of imitation. He first pares his 
road to an even and firm surface with a very slight 
camber. This surface he covers to a depth of an inch or 
two with a matrix of granite chips soaked, when hot, in 
a heated preparation of tar. On this bed he spreads 
perfectly clean granite metalling, which is then rolled 
lightly so as to force the matrix up between the stones. 
The whole is then masked with more of the matrix, which 
is brushed in and covered with a light coating of granite 
chips. The result is a road impervious to water, and quite 
dustless, which lasts so long under any ordinary traffic 
that, in the long run, it costs less than the ordinary 
macadam road—usually a road which Macadam himself 
would have scorned. Every county surveyor, every road 
authority almost, is up and stirring. Nay, more, as has 
been seen lately, the problem of the roads has become 
recognised as one of international gravity; and a con- 
gress in Paris has brought many earnest men together to 
discuss and to suggest methods of amendment. Better 
roads, roads with less dust or with none, certainly with 
none issuing from their own decay, we shall have some 
day, we may be sure. Indeed they are coming. But, in 
the meanwhile, the dust and the motor-cars are with us; 
and it has been proved to demonstration, to the satisfac- 
tion of the overwhelming majority of the community, 
that while the dust is with us the motor-cars cannot be 
allowed to stir it up when and where and as much as 
their drivers choose, to the danger, the discomfort, and 
the loss of those who are not using motor-cars. 

Whether the age of dust and of mud is destined to be 
long or short no man can tell; but the history of changes 
in this country, combined with knowledge that the 
problem of road-making varies in different localities, 
suggests the inference that many years must pass before 
it ean be finally and universally settled. At present the 
name of the authorities controlling the roads of different’ 
classes in the kingdom is legion—which is another way of 
spelling ‘waste’; and the burden of maintaining those 
roads is most unequally and irregularly distributed. That 
is'a difficulty capable of removal, easily, so far as concerns 
the simplification of control, but the reverse of easily when’ 
it comes to redistributing the burden. To simplify control: 
by placing the management of all the principal roads of 
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the kingdom in one set of hands, would so manifestly 
tend towards economy and increased efficiency that a 
measure calculated to secure that end in a practical way 
would be welcomed with universal satisfaction, once it 
had been understood. It is ridiculous, for example, as 
well as wasteful, that the management of the Great 
North Road should be in the hands of more than a 
hundred distinct authorities. 

But redistribution of the burden of upkeep is quite 
another matter. In a newcountry it might be possible to 
construct all roads from the outset at the general cost of 
the community, since a country without roads is worth 
little or nothing, and to apportion the cost of main- 
tenance more or less equitably among those who used 
the highways. In an ancient country, and particularly 
in one governed on the elective principle, innumerable 
perplexities are inevitable. That those who use the 
roads should pay for them, proportionately to the use 
they make of them, is a pretty proposition in theory, but 
to work it out in practice has so far proved to be far 
beyond the capacity of legislators. Nothing could be 
more absolutely just than a wheel and horse-tax; and 
equity demands that some compensation should be ob- 
tained from those who, by driving flocks of sheep from 
place to place, do more harm to the normal road-surface 
than do many motor-cars, as any man may see if he 
studies the approaches to any famous sheep-market— 
East Isley for example—a few days after the fair. 

But, where governments depend on votes, strict justice 
of this kind is unattainable; innumerable anomalies 
must be borne; and some of them may even be justified 
by reference to other burdens and their incidence. If the 
farmer’s manure-cart, often narrow-tired, injures the 
surface (in addition to befouling it with filth which will 
be dust and mud alternately until it is removed) more 
than the rubber-tired carriage of the landless but 
opulent person, it may still be fair that the manure-cart 
should escape taxation while the carriage is taxed. 
Apart altogether from the questions whether the carriage 
is a rich man’s luxury, and of the taxation of luxuries as 
such, the farmer's burden of taxes is the heavier. No 
such plea can be advanced in favour of the tradesman’s 
van in any of its many forms; it may even be urged with 
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logical justice that most, if not all, of the exemptions of 
vehicles from taxation mean essentially that the owners 
of those vehicles are, in a substantial measure, carry- 
ing on a protected industry. Still this country is not 
governed by logic; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who should endeavour to follow logic and do justice by 
compelling numerous classes, accustomed to unfair exemp- 
tion, to pay their proper share towards the maintenance 
of the roads, would soon retire, with his colleagues, into 
Opposition. It follows that, if there is ever to be re- 
distribution of the burden of road-maintenance, it must 
. be brought about by almost imperceptible degrees. 

Again, assuming simplification of control and removal 
of the difficulties in the way of furnishing adequate funds 
to a central body, a Department of High-roads in fact, 
that body would have a complicated series of engineering 
problems to solve. Cost of road-making material—at 
present it must be granite—at the points where it is 
needed, will necessarily vary; and the difficulties of con- 
structing a stable foundation, on which the life of a 
dustless road absolutely depends, will always be much 
greater in some districts than in others. Everybody, 
surely, must know stretches of road in the country, 
treated in identical fashion by the same authority, subject 
to the same traffic, some parts of which, by reason of 
varieties of subsoil, are always worse than others. So 
the net result of the last little series of observations is 
that, taking all the difficulties incidental to road-making 
reform into consideration, the day of the dustless and 
mudless road, of the road, that is to say, which will 
produce neither mud nor dust out of itself, is likely to be 
long delayed. 

Dust and mud then on the roads, ready to be dis- 
turbed at any time, are a part, not likely to be removed 
for many a year, of the existing state-of things ; and the 
dust, when disturbed by the wheels of a motor-car, is 
the cause of the danger, the loss, and the discomfort 
which have been outlined, and that in very faint strokes, 
earlier in this paper. The question arising is, what 
measures can be taken to prevent these evils or to reduce 
them substantially. In approaching that question there 
is assuredly no reason to show any undue tenderness for 
the alleged rights of motorists; and the truth, harsh as 
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it may sound to motorists, is that their rights, properly 
regarded, are at present very small indeed. 

It may almost be said that the motor-car sprung fully 
armed out of the brain of Gottlieb Daimler—not that 
the claims of Benz are forgotten—as Pallas did from 
the head of Zeus. At all events, since the advent of 
motor-cars into Great Britain from the Continent was 
delayed until they had gone through ten years of develop- 
ment abroad, it is fair to say that this advent, when it 
occurred, was that of alarmingly powerful machines into 
a world which was in no way prepared for them. The 
rights of their owners were, and are, rationally limited 
to making the best of that world as they found and find 
it, subject to the vested rights of those who were in it 
before them, and to striving for the amendment of that 
world, of the condition of the roads in fact, in such 
fashion that their reasonable rights may be gradually 
enlarged. They have been apt, naturally perhaps, to 
take an entirely mistaken view of their position. They 
think that, apart from their statutory rights and dis- 
abilities, they are entitled to use motor-cars precisely as 
other vehicles are used; and at the same time to go much 
faster than other vehicles. Doubtless, a motor-car can 
be driven with safety, apart from dust, at greater speed 
on the open road, since it can be brought to a standstill 
with much greater rapidity (as has repeatedly been 
proved by experiment) than any horse-drawn vehicle. 
But motorists were bound to take the roads as they 
found them, and they will always be bound to take the 
roads as they find them—gradually improving them, it 
is to be hoped—and to abide by the maxim, ‘Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non ledas.’ 

Let a crude example be taken. A man has a right in 
the ordinary way to run along the gutter of Bond Street, 
so'long as he does not jostle others using that thorough- 
fare; and there ought never to be an accumulation of 
liquid mud in that gutter. But, when there is such an 
accumulation, as sometimes happens, a man who plunged 
through it wilfully and precipitately, so as to befoul the 
garments of his fellow-citizens, would certainly be liable 
to an action for damages; nor would the fact that the 
mud ought. not to have been there relieve him of his 
primary liability. This has a distinct bearing on the 
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parrot-cry of motorists that they are not responsible for 
dust raised by their cars, on the ground that the dust 
ought not to be there at all. It is indeed a curious 
fact that, so far as we are aware, no action has yet 
been brought, by some dairyman on the Ripley Road, 
for example, against the owner of a motor-car for in- 
curably spoiling his supply of milk by polluting it with 
dust. It may be said that the results of such an action, if 
successful, would not be commensurate with the trouble 
involved. The direct result, perhaps, would not be great 
in money; but the case would be one of the simplest, and 
the indirect results would be of the utmost value. 

It would be necessary only to prove the open shop- 
front, the existence of so many gallons of pure milk in 
the shop, the first fast passage of a car and its owner- 
ship, the resultant entry of the dust, and the ruin of the 
milk. The direct result—judgment for the plaintiff for 
the value of the milk, and costs—would be almost a 
certainty; and, if such a judgment were obtained, the 
indirect results would be priceless; for the automobile 
papers, which regard the world through motoring glasses 
only, would be full of indignation, and, expressing it in 
no measured terms, would spread through the whole 
motoring community the fearful tidings that, if this 
monstrous view were upheld, as it almost certainly 
would be, they could no longer damage the property 
of their fellow-citizens with impunity. It is indeed 
astonishing that no such action as this has been attempted, 
although the suggestion has been made in public more 
than once; and we cannot but think that some of the 
anti-motoring societies would be better employed in 
practical work of this character than in mere talk and 
written expression of more or less just indignation. 
The law of England helps those who help themselves ; 
and it is the plain duty of Englishmen to use the 
weapons given to them by the existing law before they 
appeal to Parliament for new laws. ‘The law,’ said 
Mr Bumble, ‘is a hass’; but, although its officers some- 
times err, the law is rarely so foolish as those who are 
unfamiliar with it are willing to believe. 

It is a tenable opinion that motorists are responsible 
for the damage done by the dust they raise, in excess, 
of course, of the average stirred by other traffic, which 
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may be said to be protected by custom; and, if they are 
not responsible, they must be subjected against their 
will to that responsibility. This, it may be added, would 
be an excellent reason for carrying out Mr Walter Long’s 
suggestion that, simply in order to reduce dust-clouds 
to tolerable dimensions, a speed-limit of ten miles per 
hour should be prescribed for motors passing wayside 
houses, were it not for two facts. In support of it men 
may urge truthfully that, at ten miles an hour, motor- 
cars raise—for motor-cars—very little dust. As a matter 
of fact they still raise more than the horse-drawn vehicle 
does at the same speed, because the pneumatic tires suck 
it up from the crevices of the metalling, and because the 
body of the car, being set lower than that of any carriage, 
causes a disturbance of the air at a lower level than that 
of a carriage does. But the objections to such a law are 
fatal. In the first place, it could never be enforced ; in the 
second, if it could be enforced, it would not touch more 
than half the evil. It would not save the fruit-crops or 
the pasturage adjoining the wayside; and the only safe 
course is to hold motorists responsible for all the damage 
they can be proved to have done by raising more dust 
than is stirred by the ordinary horse-drawn traffic of 
a district. This, it is suggested in all sincerity, would 
be found on experiment to be the law now; but, if the 
experiment failed, there ought certainly to be no difficulty 
in procuring the speedy passage of such a law. 

To sum up, then, it is believed that the existing 
undoubted evil may be reduced to a bearable degree by 
the retention of a general speed-limit—not necessarily 
of twenty miles per hour; by the stern punishment of 
reckless driving; by making motorists responsible, if they 
be not so already, for all the damage they do by abnormal 
dust-raising ; by improving the roads as they ought to be 
improved ; and last, but by no means least, by fait and 
unprejudiced administration of justice. 
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Art. 8—MILTON AND DANTE: A COMPARISON AND 
A CONTRAST. 


No celebrations in our time have been more serious, 
more scholarly, or more impressive, than the various 
gatherings, held during the recently concluded year, in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Milton. The earliest was held, with peculiar 
appropriateness, at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in the 
month of June. In the hall of the college was given a 
dinner, presided over by the Master, who had gathered 
round him men holding high positions alike at Cambridge 
and Oxford, and poets, scholars, artists, historians, and 
essayists of true distinction. On this occasion an admir- 
able eulogium of Milton was pronounced by Mr Mackail. 
The dinner was succeeded by a representation of ‘Comus’ 
in the theatre of the town, by the students of the Univer- 
sity, with all the charm that usually accompanies the 
efforts of competent amateurs. With the advent of the 
exact date of the tercentenary the celebrations were 
many in number and interesting in variety; and in these 
the members of the British Academy took a prominent 
part. On December 9 a musical celebration was held 
in the afternoon in the church of St Mary-le-Bow, at 
which the Bishop of Ripon delivered an eloquent sermon ; 
and at the same hour the writer of this paper gave a 
private lecture before the Dante Society, from the notes 
of which this article isexpanded. In the evening he had 
the honour of attending and responding to the toast of 
Poetry, proposed. by the Italian ambassador, at the 
banquet given by the Lord Mayor of London at the 
Mansion House, to the largest and most impressive 
gathering of men of eminence in letters, the arts, the 
drama, the law, and the Legislature, that has ever 
met in that spacious hall of traditionally magnificent 
hospitality. A week later a performance of ‘Samson 
Agonistes’ was given in the Burlington Theatre before 
a large and representative audience. The more serious 
section of the daily press, moreover, allotted much space 
to reports of the celebrations in honour of Milton, the 
‘ Times’ maintaining in this respect its best traditions. 
No one, therefore, can say that the birth, the poetry 
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and prose, the character and the career and the influence 
of Milton have not been solemnly celebrated by his 
countrymen. But it is necessary to add, in the interests 
of truth, that the celebrations were essentially and ex- 
clusively scholarly, and were hardly, if at all, shared in by 
the nation at large. The intellectual sympathies of the 
educated were warmly touched, but the heart of the 
British people was not reached. 

Now let us turn—for the subject of this paper is not 
Milton alone, but Milton and Dante—to the sexcentenary 
of the birth of Dante in the city of Florence, the month 
and year of his birth having been May 1265. I had been 
spending the winter in the City of Flowers, and I could 
not leave it, in order to journey northward, till after the 
Dante Commemoration had been held. I shall never 
forget it. From dawn to dusk the entire Florentine 
people held joyous festival; and, with the coming of 
night, not only the entire city, its palaces, its bridges, 
its Duomo, its Palazzo Vecchio, that noblest symbol of 
civic liberty, but indeed all its thoroughfares and the 
banks of its river broke into lovely light produced by 
millions of little cressets filled with olive oil, and every 
villa round was similarly illuminated. The pavement of 
the famous square of the Uffizi Palace was boarded over ; 
and overhead was spread a canvas covering dyed with 
the three Italian national colours. Thither thronged 
hundreds of peasant men and women, who danced and 
made merry till the early hours of the morning. At the 
Pagliano Theatre were given tableaux vivants represent- 
ing the most famous episodes in the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
Ristori, Salvini, and Rossi reciting the corresponding 
passages from that immortal poem. 

What a comparison, what a contrast it suggests 
between the solemn, serious, but limited honour done by 
us to Milton, and the exultant, universal, national honour 
paid by his countrymen to Dante! I should add that 
eight thousand Italian municipalities sent a deputation 
carrying their local pennons to the square of Santa Croce, 
where a statue of Dante was unveiled, amid thunderous 
applause, to popular gaze. 

Now let us turn to a more personal contrast between 
the two poets. To many persons, probably to most in 
these days, the most interesting feature in the life of a 
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poet is his relation to the sex that is commonly assumed, 
perhaps not quite correctly, to be the more romantic of 
the two. In comparing Dante and Milton in that respect 
one is struck at once by the fact that, while with Dante 
are not only associated, but inseparably interwoven, the 
name and person of Beatrice, so that the two seem in our 
minds but one, knit by a spiritual love stronger even than 
any bond sanctioned by domestic law for happiness and 
social stability, Milton had no Beatrice. It would be idle 
to contend that the absence of such love has not detracted, 
and will not continue to detract, from the interest felt in 
Milton and his poetry, not perhaps by scholars, but by 
the world at large, and the average lover of poetry and 
poets. For just as women can do much, to use a phrase 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, towards ‘ making a poet 
out of a man,’ so can they do even more, either by spiritual 
influence or by consummate self-sacrifice, to widen the - 
field and deepen the intensity of his fame. No poet ever 
enjoyed this advantage so conspicuously as Dante. It 
will perhaps be said that this was effected more by him- 
self than by her. Let us not be too sure of that. In Italy, 
far more than in northern climes, first avowals of love are 


made by the eyes rather than by the tongue, by tell-tale 
looks more than by explicit words. What says Shake- 
speare, who knew men and women equally well ? 


‘A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid. Love’s night is noon.’ 


Dante’s own account of his first meeting with Beatrice 
confirms this surmise. This is what he himself says, 
after Beatrice, as Boccaccio relates, ‘ very winning, very 
graceful, in aspect very beautiful,’ had turned her gaze on 
Dante from time to time at their first meeting. ‘At 
that moment the spirit of life which abides in the most 
secret chamber of the heart began to tremble, and tremu- 
lously it spake these words, “‘ Behold a god stronger than I, 
who cometh to lord it over me.”’ These may perhaps seem 
strange words in which to record the first meeting of a 
boy of nine with a girl of eight. But, over and above the 
fact that they are the record, written several years later, 
of the feeling aroused by that first meeting, allowance 
must be made for the proverbial precocity of genius, and 
also for that of southern over northern temperaments. 
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Its genuineness is confirmed by the whole sequel, as 
testified by the ‘Vita Nuova’ and the ‘Divina Com- 
media’; the presiding presence of Beatrice in both 
having long before been anticipated by the words, ‘If 
it shall please Him, by whom all things live, to spare my 
life for some years longer, I hope to say that of her 
which never yet hath been said of any lady. How 
completely that hope was attained is to be seen in the 
closing canto of the ‘ Purgatorio’ and in the whole of the 
‘Paradiso.’ 

The life and poetry of Milton contain nothing (if 
exception be made of his beautiful and lofty sonnet, 
written in the very spirit of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ on 
his second wife, ‘Methought I saw my late espoused 
Saint’) to compare with Dante’s love, at once real and 
ideal, masculine yet mystical, for Beatrice. The language 
used by Eve in addressing Adam, in ‘ Paradise Lost ’— 


‘My author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargued I obey, so God ordains. 
God is thy law, thou mine ’— 


-and the very choice of a subject the dominating incident 

of which is described by the well-known words, ‘She 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat,’ would almost seem 
to indicate that Milton’s conception of woman, and his 
attitude towards her, were such as can be attributed to no 
other poet. It is the attitude of unqualified masculine 
domination. Again, in ‘Samson Agonistes’ the very 
centre and pith of the poem is the incorrigible frailty 
and inferiority of women—a thesis that would be extra- 
ordinary, even if true, for a poet. Samson starts with a 
reproval of himself for weakly revealing the secret of 
his strength to the persistent subtlety of a woman, ‘ that 
specious monster, my accomplished snare,’ as he calls 
Dalila, since ‘yoked her bond-slave by foul effeminacy’ 
—a servitude he stigmatises as ‘ignominious and in- 
famous, whereby he is ‘shamed, dishonoured, quelled.’ 
When Dalila, profoundly penitent for what she has done, 
thereby incurring his displeasure, prostrates herself before 
him, and sues for pardon, he spurns her from him with 
the words, 


‘Out, out, hywna! these are thy wonted arts,’ 
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and goes on to say they are the arts of every woman, ‘to 
deceive, betray,’ and then to ‘feign remorse.’ With abject 
humility she confesses that curiosity to learn all secrets, 
and then to publish them, are ‘common female faults 
incident to all our sex.’ This only causes him to insult 
and spurn her yet more fiercely ; and he declares that God 
sent her to ‘debase him’—one of those theological 
peculiarities which apparently made God an accomplice 
with ‘this viper, for which the non-Calvinistic Christian 
finds it difficult to account. 

Nor can it be said that Milton is here, like Shakespeare, 
speaking only dramatically and objectively. The Chorus 
in ‘Samson Agonistes’ is of his opinion, declaring that 
the man is favoured of heaven who discovers ‘one 
virtuous woman, rarely found’; and that is why 


‘God’s universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile she or lour.’ 


After delivering itself of these opinions, the Chorus 
suddenly exclaims, ‘I see a storm,’ which, in the circum- 
stances, is perhaps scarcely wonderful. 

What a different note is this from that struck by 
Dante, when he speaks of ‘that blessed Beatrice, who 
now dwells in heaven with the angels, and on earth in 
my heart, and with whom my soul is still in love.’ Far © 
from thinking that severe command on the part of the 
one and unquestioning submission on the part of the 
other form the proper relation of lover and maiden, 
husband and wife, Dante avers that 


‘ Amor e cor gentil son’ una cosa,’ 


that love and a gracious gentle heart are one and the same 
thing ; and in the ‘ Paradiso,’ shortly before the close of 
the poem, he exclaims, 


‘O Beatrice! dolce guida e cara.’ 


It may perhaps, be thought that one might be more 
lenient towards Milton’s foibles, especially at such a time 
as the present, in contrasting his attitude towards woman 
with that of Dante. But in Milton there was so much 
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that was noble, so pathetic, and even so attractive, that 
he can well afford to have the truth told concerning him ; 
and to omit his view of the most important of all personal 
relations in life, as depicted for and bequeathed to us in 
his poetry, would be to leave an obvious gap of the 
utmost import in comparing and contrasting him with 
Dante. 

But now let us ask, in order to redress the balance, 
what has Dante to show, in kind, against ‘Il Penseroso,’ 
‘L’Allegro,’ ‘Lycidas, and ‘Comus’? I put the prose 
works of both poets aside; and there remains on the side 
of Dante only the self-same Dante from first to last, the 
Dante of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 
Milton, as a poet, had, on the contrary, a brilliant, an 
attractive, and a poetically productive youth. If Dante 
ever was young in the same sense, he has left no trace of 
it in his poetry. Save for Beatrice, there is an austerity 
even in the most tender passages of his verse. He seems 
never to relax in his gravity; I had almost said, in his 
severity. His very love for Florence is expressed, for the 
most part, in harsh upbraiding. An unrelenting awe 
dominates his poetry. For Virgil he entertains a humble 
far-off reverence. There is no poet of whom it can be 
so truly said that he remained unchanged from first to 
last, and presents to us only one aspect throughout his 
works. In reading the English poet one finds oneself in 
the presence of two Miltons, not unlike each other in the 
splendid quality of the verse, but profoundly differing in 
tone, temperament, and outlook on life. In the author 
of ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Penseroso,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ and ‘Comus’ there 
is a youthful buoyancy, an all-pervading cheerful serious- 
ness worthy of one complacently but justly confident 
of his powers, in no degree at war with the world, but on 
amicable terms with it, and regarding life on the whole, 
and on its human side, as a thing to sympathise with and 
enjoy. Hear the young Milton’s invitation to vernal 
exultation and joy: 

‘ But come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And, by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore ; 
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Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying ; 

There, on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew, 
Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 


What is there in Dante to compare with that? There is 
much by way of contrast, but no note anywhere in his 
verse so generous, so exhilarating, so thoroughly human. 
And this is how Milton, in the April of his days, con- 
tinues: 
‘Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest, and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathéd smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreprovéd pleasures free.’ 


And what, in the yet happy and in no degree morose 
Milton, are the ‘unreprovéd pleasures’? They are: 


‘To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine 
Or the twisted eglantine ; 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door 
Stoutly struts his dames before 
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Oft list’ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill.’ 


Where is the stern Puritan Milton in these cheerful, 
generous verses? Where the detester and active enemy 
of the Cavaliers in the lines that follow, dwelling proudly 
on the 
‘Towers and battlements . . . 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees,’ 


the homes of the hereditary gentlemen of England? And 
think of the lines‘ Then to the spicy nut-brown ale,’ down 
to ‘The first cock his matin rings. They are almost 
Shakespearean in their sympathy with mirth and laughter, 
their enjoyment of harmless practical jokes, their bound- 
less indulgence to human nature. And what is the con- 
clusion of the poem ? 


‘ These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live.’ 


There exists in no language a more lyrical outburst 
inspired by the hey-day of life, and lavishly radiating 
rustic joy. They are as jocund as a gipsy rondeau of 
Haydn, as gracious as the tapestries of Fragonard, as 
tender as the Amorini of Albani, and as serenely cheerful 
as the matchless melodies of Mozart. You may read 
every line, whether in verse or prose, that Dante ever 
wrote, and you will come across no such spring-like note 
as this. Frequently he is tearful, tender, pathetic, and 
paternally compassionate, but nowhere does he express 
the faintest sympathy with ‘ Laughter holding both his 
sides.’ 

Gradually, however, there stole over the younger 
Milton a great, a grave change. His domestic experi- 
ences with his first wife could not have ministered to his 
happiness or content; experiences partly caused by the 
somewhat worldly ideals and desires of his spouse, but 
still more, perhaps, by his theory that what the husband 
bids it is the duty of the wife ‘ unargued to obey.’ 

Meanwhile the promptings of his muse slackening for 
a long interval—an experience that has happened in the 
lives of other poets—he turned to prose, and to the con- 
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troversial side of prose. Being of a dogmatic tempera 
ment, he quickly became involved in the acerbities of 
political, theological, and ethical polemics. For a time 
he employed his uncompromising pen on what seemed to 
be the winning side. But the aims of the ruling party 
in the Commonwealth were not then, any more than 
they are now, in harmony with the main character 
and ideals of the English people; and Milton found him- 
self not only in the camp of the vanquished, but indicated 
by his previous actions as an object for Anglican and 
Royalist retaliation. The buoyant elasticity of youth 
had subsided in him; even the generous vigour of early 
manhood had vanished ; and he found himself, in advanced 
middle life, disappointed and disheartened. The natural 
austerity of his character and principles deepened with 
his new situation and changed outlook. He had fallen, 
as he thought, on evil days and evil tongues; and, 
scandalised by the sensual levity of the King’s Court and 
favourites, he pondered with almost exultant and vin- 
dictive retrospect on Adam and Eve's first disobedience 
and its fruits, and devoted his severe genius and magnifi- 
cent diction to justifying the ways of God to man. 

The Milton of these later years was bowed down 
by many family vexations, some of them due, no doubt, 
to his own exacting character and ideas. He was baffled 
and beaten in the political field where he had been so 
doughty a combatant, and for a time a triumphant one, and 
was finally deprived of all hope of regaining his pristine 
position ; and last, and saddest of all, there fell on him 
total blindness, which, after his magnificent apostrophe to 
‘holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born,’ he touchingly 
laments in the well-known but never too often to be 
recited passage in the third book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ : 


*T sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 
Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend, 
Though hard and rare: thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sovereign vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
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Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit; nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equall’d with me in fate, 

So were I equall’d with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old. 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather, thou celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.’ 


Could there be poetry of the personal kind more free 
from reprehensible egotism, more dignified, more majestic, 
and at the same time more pathetic than that? Let us 
recur to it, and read it, when we are tempted to judge 
Milton harshly for any less admirable, less lovable char- 
acteristics, from which no mortal can be wholly free ; 
and the verdict must be, ‘Everything is forgiven him, 
because he suffered much, and expressed those sufferings 
in his verse, the truest exponent of his deepest feelings, 
with magnanimous and magnificent serenity.’ Nor let 
it ever be lost sight of that, though in the political and 
theological domain he was anything but free from 
fanaticism and bitter partisanship, he uniformly fought for 
liberty of speech and printing—liberty, of all our posses- 
sions the most precious, and for the safety and stability 
of the State the most indispensable condition. To what 
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extent, in the part Dante played in the local politics of 
Florence, which led to his exile, he too was fighting for 
liberty, in the sense in which I have just expressed it, it 
is not possible for a dispassionate person to hold a 
confident opinion. In all probability liberty, as we 
understand the word, was struggled for and understood 
neither by him nor by those who drove him into exile. 
But, like Milton, he bore his ostracism with manly 
dignity, consoling himself and enriching posterity with 
a splendid poem, and only craving for safe shelter and 
peace, as he said at the monastery gate: ‘Son’ uno che 
implora pace.’ 

In comparing Milton and Dante one might justly be 
reproached for an obvious omission if one did not refer, 
however briefly, to the intense love of both for music. 
Very recently Mr W. H. Hadow, than whom no one 
writes with more knowledge of or sympathy with music, 
lectured before the Royal Society of Literature on Milton’s 
love and knowledge of it. Music, he truly said, was 
Milton’s most intimate of delights; and he referred to 
what Johnson relates of the poet’s constantly playing 
on the organ. In the second canto of the{‘ Purgatorio’ 
Dante recognises the musician Casella, hails him as 
‘Casella mio,’ and begs him who on earth had soothed 
Dante’s soul with music to do the same for him now. 
Casella obeys, and Dante says it was done so sweetly 
that he can hear him still; words that recall Words- 
worth’s lovely couplet : 


‘The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more.’ 


To my great surprise an eminent man of letters, who 
is also a poet, said to me recently that the present 
author was one of the few writers of verse he knew 
who loved music, and who continually asked for music, 
more music, adding that poets, as a rule, did not care 
for it. I was amazed, and cited Shakespeare and Milton 
as a matter of. course, and many a lesser poet, against 
so untenable a thesis, concluding with the opening lines 
of ‘Twelfth Night’: 


‘If music be the food of love, play on 
Give me excess of it.’ 
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Surely music is not only the food of love, but of poetry 
as well; and do not ‘ music and sweet poetry agree’? 

Another point of similarity between Milton and 
Dante is their total lack of humour, so strange in two 
great poets, and one of them an Englishman. Chaucer 
is continually on the edge of boisterous laughter. Spenser 
seems constantly on the verge of a well-bred smile. 
Shakespeare, to use his own language, asks to be allowed 
with mirth and laughter to play the fool, though the 
most gravely thoughtful and awfully tragic of all poets. 
The author of ‘ Childe Harold’ is likewise the author of 
‘The Vision of Judgment’ and ‘Don Juan.’ Scott is one 
of the greatest of British humorists. But on the face 
of neither Dante nor Milton do we find the trace of a 
smile either coming or gone. 

The Rev. Lonsdale Ragg, in his searching and erudite 
work, ‘ Dante and his Italy,’ maintains the opposite view 
at p. 190 sqqg. But I, at least, find him on this head 
unconvincing. None of the passages in Dante to which 
he refers would satisfy the definition of humour as 
employed by Sterne, Steele, Addison, or Charles Lamb, 
and cited by Thackeray in his delightful papers on ‘ The 
English Humorists. Dante is scornful, satirical, merci- 
less ; humorous he never is. Noris Milton. They meet on 
the common ground of uncompromising seriousness. 

Another parallel I will presume to draw between 
Dante and Milton is one of supreme importance; but I 
can do so only briefly. No man, in my humble opinion, 
has the full requisites of a poet of the highest order 
unless at some period or another of his life he has been 
associated by practice and direct experience with other 
men in matters of public interest. Milton and Dante 
alike had that experience. So had Chaucer, so had 
Spenser, so had Shakespeare, so had Byron. They were 
men of the world, and did not, as Matthew Arnold said 
of Wordsworth, ‘avert their gaze from half of human 
fate. I am aware that the opposite view is assumed 
in much criticism to-day ; and the highest rank is claimed 
for poetic recluses who write only of individual joys, 
sorrows, and emotions, their own mostly, and manifest 
a complete want of concern in the wide issues of mankind. 
That was not a standard of criticism till our own time; 
nor will it, I believe, be the standard of future ages. 
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Dante and Milton both satisfy the older standard, the 
older and the more abiding one. 

No comparison of Dante with Milton would be 
complete that omitted consideration of the respective 
themes of their chief works, their two great epic 
poems, the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and ‘ Paradise Lost.’ I 
am disposed to think, though others may think differently, 
that Dante has in this respect a signal advantage over 
Milton. If any one is curious to see how a man of 
great parts, but in some respects of rather insular views, 
can fail to understand the theme of the ‘Divina Com- 
media,’ and Dante’s treatment of it, he has only to turn, 
as Mr Courthope did in his address to the British Academy, 
to Macaulay’s essay on Milton, where Dante is written 
of as though he were nothing but a great Realist. Many 
years ago I suggested as a definition of poetry, and have 
more than once urged the suggestion, that it is ‘the 
harmonious transfiguration of the Real into the Ideal by 
the aid of elevating imagination,’ so that, when the poet 
has performed that operation, his readers accept the 
ideal representation as real, that surest test of the great- 
ness of a poet, provided his theme itself be great. The 
‘ Divina Commedia’ stands that test triumphantly; and 
the result is that Dante makes credible, even to non-be- 
lievers while theyread the poem, the central conception and 
beliefs of medieval Christianity, which are still those of 
Roman Catholic Christianity. Hence they remain real 
facts for the transfiguring idealism of poets to deal with. 

Can the same be said of ‘Paradise Lost’? What is 
‘real’ does not depend on the arbitrary choice of any 
one, but on the communis sensus, the general assent of 
those to whom the treatment of the assumed ‘real’ 
is addressed. Is that any longer so in the case of 
‘ Paradise Lost’? Are the personality of the devil, the 
insurrection of Lucifer and the rebel angels, and their 
condemnation to eternal punishment, with power to 
tempt mortals to do that which will lead to their sharing 
that punishment, now believed in by any large number. 
of Christian Englishmen or English-speaking Christians, 
or is it ever likely again to be so believed in? I must 
leave the question to be answered by every one for him- 
self. But on the answer to it, it is obvious, the realistic 
basis of ‘ Paradise Lost’ depends. If the reply be negative, 
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then what remains is the magnificence of the imagery 
and the sonority of the diction. To extol the one over 
the other in these respects would indeed be invidious. It 
is enough to place them side by side to manifest their 
equality. If Milton writes: 
‘Him the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms’ ; 
Dante writes : 

‘ Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ ira, 

Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle, 

Facevan un tumulto, il qual s’ aggira 

Sempre in quell’ aria senza tempo tinta, 

Come I’ arena quando il turbo spira.’ 


Withal, it would show imperfect impartiality if one 
failed to allow that there is more variety in the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ than in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Milton never halts 
in his majestic journey to soothe us with such an episode 
as that of ‘Paolo Malatesta’ and ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ 
or closes it with so celestial a strain as that describing 
the interview of Dante with Beatrice in Heaven. 

No third poet in any nation or tongue could be named 
that equals Dante and Milton in erudition, or in the use 
they made of it in their poetry. The present writer is 
himself too lacking in erudition to presume to expatiate 
on that theme. Others have done it admirably, and 
with due competence. But on this ground, common to 
them both, I reluctantly part with them. To each alike 
may be assigned the words of Ovid, ‘Os sublime dedit,’ 
and equally it may be said of both, that, in the splendid 
phrase of Lucretius, they passed beyond the ‘ flammantia 
meoenia mundi. Finally, each could truly say of himself, 
in the words of Dante, 


‘ Minerva spira e conducemi Apollo.’ 


‘The Goddess of Wisdom inspires me, and the God of 
Song is my conductor and my guide.’ 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Art. 9—THE CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control 
of the Feeble-minded. [Cd. 4202], 1908. 


THE appointment of a Royal Commission may be taken 
to indicate a widely-spread feeling that there is some- 
thing wrong which may be amended; and that, before 
taking any definite steps, it is well to seek information 
from all those who may be able to give it. The present 
Government is not the first to have been impressed with 
the importance of the consideration of lunacy in England. 
Some Commissions doubtless are forced upon govern- 
ments as party moves; and such, having served their 
object, are forgotten. This one, however, seems destined, 
not only to live, but to be effective. The recent Commission 
for the investigation of the feeble-minded originated first 
as a recognition of the fact that there was a large and 
growing population for whom there was not any proper 
provision, either in the Lunacy or other Acts; and that 
such a class was not only useless to the State, but con- 
tributed to increase the dangerous classes. Soon after 
the Commissioners had commenced their labours, they 
found it was impossible to limit their work to the mere 
consideration of those who could be called feeble-minded. 
The work therefore was extended so as to embrace the 
care and administration, not only of those who were 
feeble-minded, but of those who were actually insane ; 
and, in considering the Report, it will be seen what a - 
wide territory this investigation covers. It is probable, 
indeed, that the work of the Commission was concerned 
even more with the actual insane than with the feeble- 
minded ; for, when one considers the enormous increase 
of insanity, as recorded by the Annual Reports of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, it is evident that either some 
alteration must be made in the present cost of adminis- 
tration, or the burden will become almost intolerable. 
The Report represents an enormous amount of careful 
investigation by men, and by one lady, who must be con- 
sidered to have been most wisely and carefully selected. 
There was perhaps one deficiency. Although both medi- 
cine and law were represented on the Commission, and 
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although it comprised members of Parliament and per- 
sons connected with municipal administration, no one 
definitely concerned in the management of idiot asylums 
was on the Board. However, the idiot asylums were well 
represented by those who were examined, and thus no 
real harm has been done. 

The Report itself is well arranged, and allows of 
careful analysis; and the last volume, which contains 
the summary of evidence, with recommendations, is so 
full of information that it is no easy matter to select for 
a general review the most important and most note- 
worthy parts. In the following paper I shall endeavour 
to set forth the general results of the Report, with such 
observations and recommendations as my personal ex- 
perience leads me to think may be of service. 

A prefatory note to the Report states the object of 
the Commission, and explains the general method adopted 
and the plan of observation followed by the Commis- 
sioners. This division finishes with a very important 
statement, namely, that almost at the outset they dis- 
covered there were no trustworthy statistics available 
as to the numbers of the various groups of feeble-minded. 
The Commissioners called before them a very large 
number of medical witnesses, especially those who were 
directly or indirectly connected with the administration 
of the Lunacy laws ; and, as they found that the statistics 
supplied by various institutions for the care of the 
epileptic, inebriate, and feeble-minded, even those com- 
piled by the Commissioners in Lunacy, were unsatis- 
factory, they took pains to select experts who investigated 
the condition of the feeble-minded as seen in schools, re- 
formatory schools, prisons, workhouses, epileptic colonies, 
and the like. They were thus enabled to add materially 
to the statistics already available. They come to the’ 
conclusion that there are probably as many unrecognised 
feeble-minded people in England as there are recognised 
lunatics ; that in fact, taking both lunatics and feeble- 
minded of all groups together, not less than 0°83 per 
cent. of the whole population may be placed under this 
head.. Personally, I should say that this was quite within 
the limits ; for experience has shown me that the tendency 
to conceal from the public the fact of feeble-mindedness 
or mental disorder is rather increasing than decreasing 
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with the advance of education. It is certain that a very 
much larger number of persons of unsound mind is at 
present unrecognised, at any rate uncertified, than at any 
previous period. This may, to a certain extent, be ex- 
plained by the strong feeling which has developed that 
insanity ought to be treated rather as a disease than as 
a simple misfortune. Be that as it may, though time 
will show that, even in the acute cases, only a certain 
amount of medical treatment is of service, yet it is note- 
worthy that a very large amount of insanity is certainly 
not recognised in any statistics that we now possess. 

In the Introduction which follows the prefatory note 
a clear outline is given of the objects aimed at by the 
Commissioners and the conclusions at which they arrive. 
In fact, the Introduction is a kind of table of contents. 
The Commission found that there are many feeble- | 
minded children who are not being properly educated 
or looked after. It is true that, in many large towns, 
special schools are provided; but these are few and 
scattered, and in no way provide for such numbers of 
feeble-minded children as exist. Where the attendance 
at such schools is optional, and is not supervised, they are 
attended by only a limited number. The lack of power 
to enforce control of such children produces, as the Com- 
missioners show, a great defect in the system and in its 
working. Similarly, they recognise that large numbers 
of morally defective persons, who are a danger to society, 
and who by their frequent criminal acts are constant in- 
habitants of prisons whence they issue to repeat their 
crimes, are without any definite system of control. 

The chief idea of the Commission will be seen to be 
that all those who are suffering from permanent mental 
disorder, whether it shows itself in simple mental en- 
feeblement or in defective moral conduct, ought to be 
permanently under control, and not merely secluded 
pending treatment or punishment. As pointed out, if 
the children have to be taken in hand, it is of the utmost 
importance that the training should commence early ; 
and it is therefore imperative that the educational 
authorities should have the power of selecting the feeble- 
minded who are unfit for ordinary school education, so 
that they may be placed in the special schools or colonies 
for regular training. In fact, the proposal is that every one 
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who is a mental cripple should become a permanent ward 
of the State, so that, on the one hand, he may be placed 
under the best possible conditions for the improvement 
of what powers he possesses, and be restrained from 
doing injury to the public; and, on the other, that he 
may be permanently cared for and prevented from pro- 
pagating his infirmity. One cannot help feeling that, 
unless very judiciously interpreted, this borders on being 
a counsel of perfection. We are hardly sufficiently 
advanced in socialistic methods to accept unreservedly, 
and at once, what might almost be called a tyranny of 
the authorities. Doubtless it is for the welfare of the 
nation and of the race that the feeble-minded should be 
prevented from propagating their like. But a further 
extension of this principle might some day lead us to 
consider ourselves justified in putting an end to the lives 
of those who are distinctly obnoxious to the community ; 
and thus we might get back to the period when capital 
punishment—or, as it might now be called, capital treat- 
ment—was the chief mode of preserving society. What- 
ever may ultimately seem justifiable, in the interests of 
the community, in this respect, public opinion is hardly 
yet ripe for the application of such drastic methods. 

The Commissioners, it appears, are anxious to do 
away with the use of certain terms. No doubt the words 
‘lunatic’ and ‘asylum’ are generally obnoxious; a person 
may not altogether object to being told that his relative 
is odd, eccentric, or even feeble-minded, but to hear that 
he is a lunatic distresses him extremely. One result is 
that those of us who are in consulting practice have 
the greatest difficulty in getting an admission that any 
member of the family has suffered from a mental malady. 
It is thought by the Commissioners that possibly, if, in 
the medical certificates, the word ‘lunatic’ were always 
replaced by ‘person of unsound mind,’ the friends would 
be more prepared to accept suitable treatment. The 
change is desirable ; but one must not be too sanguine 
about the immediate result. Although it isa pity that the 
homely and kindly word ‘ asylum’ should have developed 
such an evil connotation, yet, so long as there are lunatics 
who have to be put in houses of restraint, public feeling 
will be very much the same, whether they are called 
asylums, sanatoria, retreats, or mental hospitals. The 
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intention is good, but it may be doubted whether it is 
practicable to remove from the English dictionary and 
from common use such words as ‘lunatic’ and ‘ asylum.’ 
Moreover, it may be argued that the Commissioners, in 
this well-meant suggestion, are frustrating their own 
intentions. If a person has been certified as a ‘lunatic,’ 
there is considerable reluctance on the part of the public 
to allow him to marry ; but, if the term were toned down 
into a milder phrase, such as ‘ feeble-minded’ or the like, 
it is more than possible that, when enquiries were made 
as to the existence of insanity in the family, it would be 
stoutly denied, and thereby the number of marriages 
of those connected with the insane would be increased. 

The Introduction lays down a series of principles 
which the Commissioners have adopted in dealing with 
the problem of feeble-mindedness.* The first is that all 
persons who, whatever the form or degree of their mental 
disorder, are unfitted to take part in the struggle of 
civilised life should be provided with similar State 
protection. At present, as they say, a certified lunatic 
or a Chancery patient is looked after and more or less 
carefully protected; but they hold that every one who, 
from nervous or mental malady, is unable to take his 
place in society should be similarly protected. For all 
such they consider there should be but one law and one 
system of control. 

The second principle is that persons suffering from 
disease should be looked at from the disease point of 
view, and not from what might be called the social stand- 
point; in other words, they should be considered as 
sufferers and not as criminals or as paupers, though their 
malady may have made them either the one or the other. 
This may, to the lay mind, seem to be stretching a point; 
but surely it is a move in the right direction to consider 
the cause rather than the effect. 

The third principle is that, if the mentally weak are 
to be properly recognised and treated, their condition 


* The following is the College of Physicians’ definition of ‘feeble- 
minded,’ as contrasted with ‘lunatic.’ ‘A feeble-minded person is one who 
is capable of earning a living under favourable circumstances, but is in- 
capable from mental defect, existing from birth or from early age, of com- 
peting on equal terms with his normal fellows, or of managing himself and 
his affairs with ordinary prudence.’ 
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must be reported through the educational authority or 
through other quasi-public authorities, as it is of supreme 
importance that such persons should be treated early if 
any good is to result from training. 

The fourth principle is, that the control or treatment 
must be continued as long as it is needed. There must 
be no age-limit in these cases. The authorities must 
have the power of segregating the weak-minded and 
detaining them. This is a very necessary process if 
complete good is to follow; but it appears to be a very 
large matter, and one which will take a long time in 
maturing. We have not at present enough experience as 
to the effect of such segregation. There are in England 
and elsewhere colonies for the separate treatment of the 
feeble-minded, as, for example, some of the epileptic farm- 
colonies, and some of those organised by the Church and 
Salvation Armies. But in these the residence is volun- 
tary and only for certain periods. Life-long detention of 
such persons is a very different thing. It is to be feared 
that, although more permanent colonies might be satis- 
factorily started, there would soon be vast accumulations 
of feeble-minded people, which would develope many of 
the evils now associated with the collection of thousands 
of the chronically insane in huge barrack-like establish- 
ments. 

The difficulty of finding suitable locations for such 
colonies is one which probably might be surmounted. I 
can speak from personal knowledge of the oldest colony 
in existence, that at Gheel in Belgium, which was visited 
by some members of the Commission; and it may be 
convenient here to say something about that colony, as 
it would probably, to a great extent, be regarded as a 
model from which to develope any similar institutions in 
England. In Gheel only chronic and harmless patients 
are received. Some of them are chronic lunatics, some of 
them dements, while a certain number are epileptics. 
They are first placed in what may be called the receiving 
house, a central hospital in the town, where, for a time at 
least, they are under medical supervision. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Gheel are fifteen or sixteen hamlets or 
villages, extending over a large area. In these hamlets 
reside the hosts of the various patients. In each of the 
small houses one, or in some cases two patients are 
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placed ; and these are kept busy, chiefly on the land, under 
the supervision of their hosts. Many local inspectors are 
employed, and a number of visiting medical men, so that 
the patients are under pretty careful supervision. This 
system, in a place like Gheel, seems to have answered 
fairly well as affording occupation and providing a 
modicum of pleasurable life for the chronic lunatics ; and 
it is possible that establishments of a similar kind might 
be formed in England and Scotland. But it must be 
acknowledged that at Gheel there was a striking contrast 
between the amount of work done by the patients and 
the comparatively small amount that appeared to be 
done by the hosts ; in fact, it seemed that a kind of white 
slavery was going on, which was hardly consistent with 
the best interests of the patients. 

The fifth principle is that it is essential that the 
whole of the insane and weak-minded population should 
be under one control. At present various bodies are 
interested. Of the feeble-minded, the epileptic, and 
allied cases, some are under the control of the Board of 
Education, some under that of the Poor-law Board; the 
Lunacy Commissioners are responsible for a third division, 
the Prison Board for a fourth. Even those who come 
within the purview of the Lunacy Act are divided into 
various classes, some being under the care of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, others under that of the Court of 
Chancery. It is now suggested that there should be a 
single Board of Control, which should incorporate the 
Lunacy Commission and absorb the Chancery Visitors ; 
that there should be an increase of medical, and possibly 
also of legal, members on the Board; and that there 
should be a considerable addition in the form of Assistant 
Commissioners, who would probably have definite local 
areas to supervise. These would in many respects re- 
semble the public health officers, and would have charge 
of all persons classed under the head of feeble-minded. 
The new Central Board would have to be a large body, 
and its very size might make it inconvenient. It would 
also be necessary to establish local bodies connected, as 
at present, with the various asylums; and, just as there 
are asylum committees connected with the various 
county or municipal councils, so there would have to be 
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similar bodies, whatever they might be called, in direct 
relation with the Central Board of Control. 

The sixth principle which the Commissioners con- 
sider important is that, in all cases of mental defect, 
the property (if any) of the deficient should be safe- 
guarded. Since this kind of supervision is akin to the 
protection afforded to infants and wards, it should be 
exercised by the same authority; and the regulation of 
such matters would be conducted by the Chancery Division 
of the High Court. The protection thus extended to all 
sufferers from mental defect would be a new departure. 

The seventh and last principle is a corollary of the 
foregoing. It embodies the opinion that the judicial 
and administrative authorities should be co-ordinated and 
brought into co-operation. 


‘In the case of a person who has property and is alleged to be 
suffering from mental defect, the enquiry, in jury cases or 
where an issue was directed in the High Court, would be by 
the King’s Bench Division; but in other cases it would be 
decided by a legal Commissioner of the Board of Control,’ 


this latter person taking the place of the present Master 


in Lunacy. 

These principles being laid down, the Report proceeds 
to state briefly the reasons for the proposals they imply. 
But, before considering these, it may be advisable to 
resume more in detail the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which I have summarised above. 

Part I of the Report insists on the necessity of con- 
sidering all forms of mental disability from the medical 
side, so that no social stigma should rest on the relations 
of the mentally affected. Here we find two views dia- 
metrically opposed. Many persons hold that every one 
who is relieved by the rates should be treated as a 
pauper, and come mere or less directly under the poor-law 
authorities. The Commissioners believe, on the contrary, 
that it will be well both for the public and for the patient, 
that he should be cuusidered first from the medical side. 
They point out that the question of caring for the many 
groups of feeble-minded goes far beyond poor-law duties ; 
and they commendably wish that in no way should the 
relations of such as are relieved, being mentally weak, 
suffer as a consequence in their social rights. 
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Part II refers to the special requirements of the 
metropolitan area, and discusses details which we have 
not space to consider here. 

Part III is concerned with the relation of the education 
authorities to feeble-minded and defective children. The 
Commissioners state that they have inspected a large 
number of defective and feeble-minded children, both in 
urban and rural districts. They say that, where special 
schools have been established, a distinct advance has been 
made both in the study of mental disease and in a know- 
ledge of the conditions and limitations under which 
education of any kind is, in such cases, feasible ; but, in 
in their opinion, no system yet exists for providing for 
the permanent needs of the mentally defective. They 
think it would be very much better for all concerned that 
those who are feeble-minded should be grouped together ; 
and that they should not be brought into association 
with any healthy-minded children. If there were a 
Central Board, such as they suggest, there would be no 
difficulty in transferring the children, when they left 
school, from one authority to another. Instead of regu- 
lations as to detention, there would be, up to the age of 
twenty-one, a system of wardship and supervision, and 
after that age, if need be, prolonged control or care 
under sufficient safeguards. They are strongly of opinion 
that it would be a mistake for the present education 
authorities to have the management and control of the 
feeble-minded. 

In Part IV they consider the mentally defective in 
prisons, casual wards, and common lodgings. It is gener- 
ally recognised that many inmates of prisons and work- 
houses are mentally defective. Some of them seem to be 
reversions to a lower type of human development. The 
evidence which the Commissioners have collected in 
reference to this point is very important. Dr Scott says 
that, 


‘during the last nine years during which I have been con- 
nected with the London Houses of Detention, I have had to 
pay special attention to the state of mind of the prisoners, 
in order to furnish reports to the magistrates, and to give 
evidence at sessions, assizes, etc. In making the examination 
necessary for these purposes, I have had to deal with many 
feeble-minded persons who could not be certified to be insane, 
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but who could not fairly be held fully responsible for their 
misdeeds. These form a fairly large class, and are a cause 
of great trouble and anxiety. .. . They are only fit for unskilled 
labour; and most of them are so wanting in the power of con- 
tinual application that they soon leave of their own accord. 
The Judicial Authorities do not like to treat them as fully 
responsible, or to punish them severely. . . . Punishment has 
very little effect upon them. ... Many of them are quite unfit, 
if left to themselves, to lead decent, inoffensive lives; they 
require care and discipline. It is also important to consider, 
from the point of view of the improvement of the race, if any 
means can be taken to prevent these undesirables from repro- 
ducing their like.’ 


As a result of experience, it has been found well to pro- 
vide, besides ordinary convict prisons, a kind of training 
prison, where the better sides of the criminal are de- 
veloped. Thusa labour colony for feeble-minded prisoners 
has been established by the Prison Commission at Park- 
hurst ; and an extension of the law so as to include 
such cases of mental defect as do not come within the 
terms of the Lunacy Act would be distinctly useful. In 
favour of segregation or detention in a large number of 
cases of mental defect after the period of childhood, the 
evidence heard by the Commissioners was unanimous. 
The arguments for segregation are fully stated by repre- 
sentative men of all classes. Sir Edward Fry, whose 
views on the subject are very clear, gave evidence as 
follows : 

‘Every one knows that a large number of the mothers of 
illegitimate children are of weak intellect; that their issue is 
frequently of the same type; that large numbers of habitual 
inmates of workhouses are of the same low standard of mind. 
... The ranks of the insane as well as the imbecile are recruited 
from children of the feeble-minded. The fearful increase of 
late years of insanity in this country has necessarily created 
alarm; and I cannot but believe that one of the sources of 
this fact is to be found in the imbecility of the parents.’ 


It is reported that out of one hundred boys in the 
remand homes, taken at random, thirty-seven were 
classed as backward, slightly mentally deficient, and 
mentally deficient. Dr Scott reports that at the houses 
of detention a large proportion of the prisoners are 
feeble minded or lunatic. Another witness says: ‘I am 
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acquainted with whole families of professional criminals, 
various members of which I have known as juveniles, 
and who were undoubtedly of very feeble mental calibre 
when they commenced their downward career.’ The 
Commissioners conclude that, if a continuous waste of 
judicial and official effort is to be avoided and much 
incipient criminality prevented, it is indispensable that 
juvenile offenders should be most carefully examined by 
medical officers familiar with mental disorder; and that 
such delinquents should, if mentally defective, be dealt 
with by segregation and regulated training. The pro- 
cedure for the commitment of these offenders for short 
sentences should be radically reformed; and their com- 
mittal, treatment, and discharge should be organised on 
new lines. In regard to all classes of the feeble-minded, 
a change must be made in the provisions of the Lunacy 
Act. 

Probably the division of the subject most interesting 
to the public at large will be the treatment of inebriates. 
It has been well said that to have a drunken relative is 
bad enough, but to have to suffer and also sympathise 
with him as a patient is still worse. Yet there can be no 
doubt that many inebriates are as much in need of at 
least medical sympathy and care as are other members 
of the feeble-minded class. This is not the place to 
analyse the various classes of inebriates, but there is no 
doubt that much is needed for their protection as well 
as for the safeguarding of society. The Inebriate Acts 
have done good, but they can only be brought into action 
with difficulty, and with public exposure; and they are 
really efficient only among the lower classes, and where 
the public authorities have provided suitable accommo- 
dation. It can be easily understood that a first-class 
private inebriate retreat will generally not receive a 
patient who has been before the police and has been 
committed. The other inmates of the retreat object to 
being associated with one whom they call a criminal. 
On the other hand, owing to the want of suitable estab- 
lishments, a large number of inebriates belonging to the 
lower classes cannot be provided for at all. Such accom- 
modation as exists in the metropolitan area is found to 
be totally inadequate; and the Acts are consequently, to 
a great extent, a dead letter, 
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The compulsory detention of inebriates is recom- 
mended by the Commissioners; and most persons ac- 
quainted with the subject will agree with them. In the 
case of a person who, by alcoholic excess or drugs, has 
reduced himself to a state of temporary insanity (i.e. to 
such a condition that two medical men would certify him 
to be of unsound mind), I would recommend that such 
certificate should (possibly by an addition to the magis- 
trate’s order) remain in force for a definite period. Thus 
an insane drunkard would be detained for one, two, or 
three years on medical certificates, irrespective of his 
temporary mental recovery. At present what happens 
is this. If doctors can be persuaded to sign the certifi- 
cates for a patient who is temporarily mad from drink, 
and he is placed under careful supervision, he probably 
becomes reasonable within a short time; after which, 
though the superintendent of the asylum may have tried 
to persuade him to remain, not infrequently the Visitors 
to the asylum, or even the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
suggest his discharge, because, as they properly say, they 
are custodians of the insane, not of the inebriate. 

Probably there would be a considerable amount of 
difficulty, at all events at the outset, in treating inebriates 
as people of feeble mind. Although a large proportion 
of persons suffering from dipsomania or chronic alcoholism 
are hardly responsible, it would be unsafe to say that 
every chronic alcoholic person is incurable and should 
necessarily be secluded for the rest of his life. Any 
attempt to put into force such a system would certainly 
fail; and there would be a strong feeling in England 
against any such tyrannical control. Yet surely, in many 
cases, something might be done. We might certify a 
person who has rendered himself insane by drink, and 
ensure that he should not be discharged until a fixed time 
had passed. Undoubtedly cases of dipsomania are allied 
to other cases of recurring insanity which are rightly 
considered as insane. It is certainly a question whether 
cases of recurring insanity and cases of recurring moral 
defect, such as dipsomania, should not both be treated as 
permanently unsound. But there is little prospect of 
persuading the public that any one who has had two or 
three attacks of insanity and has yet been reasonable in 
the intervals should be looked upon as a permanent 
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danger to society; and comparatively few will be found 
to assert that a person who repeatedly gives way to drink 
and in the interval is perhaps a useful member of society 
should also be treated as permanently ‘ alien.’ 

A large and very important class considered by the 
Commission is that of epileptics. The Commissioners 
do not suggest that every epileptic should be under 
care and supervision, but they recognise that a consider- 
able number of epileptics are also feeble-minded, and it 
is for them that special provision should be made. It 
is noteworthy that in recent researches on heredity the 
fact that insanity and epilepsy are closely allied has been 
confirmed. Already in England there are several colonies 
for adult epileptics who, in consequence of fits, are un- 
able to obtain ordinary work or to maintain themselves 
without assistance. Such homes will probably become 
more or less self-supporting. But another large group 
of homes will be necessary for the epileptic who is 
unfit or unable to maintain himself, and yet is not 
absolutely insane. One of the difficulties in connexion 
with epilepsy is that many epileptic patients are liable 
to violent. and dangerous outbreaks, so that it will be 
important that the epileptics who are sent to these 
colonies should belong to the innocent or harmless class; 
otherwise serious accidents will be certain to oceur. 
Colonies where a certain amount of useful work can be 
done, and where the regular life and the careful super- 
vision keep slightly feeble-minded people out of harm’s 
way, also tend to their recovery and to the possibility 
of their return to social life. 

At this point occurs one of the gravest difficulties in- 
volved in the recommendations of the Commission. For 
it is quite certain that, as some epileptics recover and may 
remain well all their lives, a considerable nun:ber improve 
only temporarily ; and these, during their temporary re- 
covery, might be restored to their homes, marry, and 
beget nervous children. It is difficult to see what pro- 
vision can possibly be made to meet this danger. 

There are several school-colonies for the education of 
epileptic children who, in consequence of fits, are unable 
to attend ordinary schools, and yet are educable to a 
certain extent. As honorary physician to the Lingfield 
colony, I am able to say that there is a considerable 
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number of children who can be materially improved by 
education. These children, as a rule, have been neglected, 
in consequence of their fits, till they have reached the 
age of, say, seven or eight years. The consequence is 
that they are not only uneducated, but physically back- 
ward; for mental illness occurring in early childhood 
or in youth arrests or hinders mental, moral and 
physical growth. Such children can never be fitted 
to compete with children of a similar age who have not 
had any serious mental illness. 

Children educated at colonies such as Lingfield are 
able to do a certain amount of work under supervision ; 
but the technical instructors inform me that, unless the 
supervision is constant, the work is soon dropped. It 
follows therefore that when the children have passed 
the school age it is necessary to send them elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, however, such patients cannot properly 
be restored to their own homes; while, if sent to the 
infirmaries, they certainly deteriorate, and no regular 
outside work can be obtained for them. They should 
therefore be transferred to the permanent care and 
supervision of authorities such as the suggested Board 
of Control. If the suggestions of the Commission are 
carried out, the control of these patients need not be 
transferred (as at present) from one authority to another ; 
for one Board of Control would be sufficient to direct 
their education, and also see after their position in later 
life. According to the Report, there are estimated to 
be probably one thousand epileptic children for whom 
provision would have to be made. Dr Bond, in his 
evidence, says that an epileptic family history is to be 
regarded as dangerous. In the case of a parent who is 
an epileptic, the disease may be regarded as practically 
always present in him or her, and therefore transmissible 
to the child ; and moreover, in the vast majority of cases, 
it will have developed in the parent either in early life 
or at least prior to the birth of the children. In a series 
of three hundred epileptics certified at one time as insane, 
20 per cent. had subsequently married. It is not suggested 
that the ordinary or sane epileptic is to be secluded, or 
even notified; but alJl cases of epilepsy combined with 
mental defect come under the recommendations which 
have been made for the care of the mentally defective. 
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In Part V the question of the future relation of idiot 
asylums to the various homes and colonies which it is 
proposed to establish has been carefully considered ; and 
this is certainly one of the most important questions for 
solution. There are already public institutions for the 
reception of idiots. There are institutions, such as those 
at Darenth, where the ‘low-grade idiot’ and the ‘ higher- 
grade imbecile’ are retained practically for life. Besides 
these, many of the county asylums have provision for the 
reception of mentally defective and epileptic children. 
There are also several institutions which are chiefly sup- 
ported by voluntary subscription, such as Earlswood. At 
this latter institution patients are received from early 
childhood ; and, if their fees continue to be paid, they are 
retained for the rest of their lives, there being at the 
present moment patients who have lived at Earlswood 
for over half a century. Certain patients are paid for 
entirely by friends; others are provided for partly by 
friends and partly by subscriptions; others again are 
admitted by election—a process which may be necessary, 
but is not altogether commendable. 

It is very important that there should be no material 
interference with the work now being done by the best 
class of idiot asylums. The superintendents are some- 
what anxious lest incurable and permanently weak- 
minded patients should be sent to them. It is highly 
desirable that such institutions as Earlswood should be 
used almost entirely as places for the treatment of 
improvable cases, and that in future no permanent cases 
should be retained there; but the practicability of this 
change is rather a question of administration and finance. 
It is all-important that the public should fully recognise 
that there are grades, ranging from the organic idiot 
of the lowest type up to the feeble-minded; and that 
some who are actually insane are certainly improvable, 
whereas many who are suffering from what might be 
considered the slighter form of mental weakness are 
perfectly hopeless. The medical officers and others con- 
nected with idiot asylums are most anxious that these 
should remain under the Idiot and not the Lunacy Act; 
and they do not wish to be more directly under a general 
Board of Control, as they dread being swamped with 
incurable dements, 
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It is not neeessary to proceed with the consideration 
of the various classes of the feeble-minded in Scotland 
or in Ireland. The Commission took evidence as to these 
countries, and some of its members visited institutions 
in America. But it is impossible, in the space at our 
disposal, to consider the results of these enquiries. 

In considering Part IV (Mental Defect and Crime), 
it should be noted that, though the Report is signed by 
all the members of the Commission, certain of them wish 
to qualify their adhesion. Mr Chadwyck-Healey, the 
most distinguished barrister on the Commission, reports 


as follows: 


‘ Although I have expressed my concurrence with the Report as 
a whole, I desire to add that I am not satisfied that it would 
be expedient to withdraw the question of the degree of 
mental responsibility in criminal cases from the verdict of a 
jury and to leave that question to the Court, except where an 
order of a probationary character, such as we have recom- 
mended where possible, is made by a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, or a higher Court. If a prisoner was, in fact, 
irresponsible when he committed the offence, that fact should, 
in my opinion, be so found, and by a jury. If he was only 
“partly responsible,” the question whether his mental condition 
had or had not any relationship to the crime should equally, 
I think, be determined by a jury. In view of the possibility 
that now obtains of an appeal in criminal cases, it does not 
seem to be prudent to run the risk of obscuring issues. More- 
over, it is doubtful, to my mind, whether possible confinement 
for remedial purposes for an indefinite period in this class of 
cases should be left to the decision of the Secretary of State 
without the assistance of the verdict of a jury based upon 
evidence upon which an appeal might lie to the Superior 
Court. The finding of a jury upon the evidence, with the 
assistance of the judge, would leave the latter free to impose 
a sentence either (1) punitive, or (2) remedial or curative, or 
(8) partly punitive and partly remedial.’ 


This of course is a very important consideration. The 
Commissioners, in their Report, have specially {referred 
to the question of responsibility, and have taken medical 
and legal opinions as to the meaning of that word. I 
fear that we are very little nearer a definite conclusion 
than before ; for, though we all recognise that there are 
some people who are undoubtedly irresponsible, we have 
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also to recognise that there is such a thing as what the 
French call ‘ mitigated responsibility.’ There exists, both 
in the lay and the medical mind, a divergence of opinion 
as to the uses of imprisonment, one party considering 
that it should be a treatment, the other that it should be 
chiefly retributive and deterrent. Again, a difficulty 
must always arise—and this point is probably, after all, 
best settled by a jury—as to the degree of responsibility 
that is to be attributed to a man of unsound mind. It 
seems at first reasonable to say that, if a man recognises 
the nature and quality and also the results of his acts, 
he should then incur full responsibility. But at present 
we are quite unable to say that a mind which is insane 
along a very narrow line is completely sane in all other 
ways. In fact there exists a territory that is quite 
indefinable, in which feeling and reason are contesting ; 
and it cannot with justice be maintained that every 
person who understands the nature of his act is there- 
fore punishable. 

The Report includes a special memorandum by Dr 
Needham, who, being not only a member of the Commis- 
sion, but also a Commissioner in Lunacy, looks upon the 
question from a special and therefore very. important 
standpoint. He objects to Assistant Commissioners being 
definitely confined to particular districts; and there are 
certain reasons which make such a system inadvisable. 
On the other hand, some restrictions are desirable; for 
instance, in Wales it would be all-important to have a 
Welsh Commissioner, or at all events a Commissioner who 
understands Welsh. Dr Needham naturally thinks it 
essential that the Assistant Commissioners should be 
under the unfettered direction of the Board of Control. 
He concludes by saying that he is strongly of opinion 
that the Lunacy Commission or Board of Control should 
be left in its comparatively independent position ; and that 
its members should not be appointed by the head of any 
State Department which is practically subject to the 
control of the public as voters. As to the composition of 
the Board, it is strongly felt that the existing Board 
does not contain a sufficient number of medical men; and 
this opinion is shared by the Commissioners. On the 
other hand, the Commissioners recommend—and the 
evidence given before the Commission appears to be 
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in favour of this—that a fair proportion of barristers 
of good standing should be retained on the Commission. 
But it would appear from the evidence to be far more 
important that, if the Board is increased, a large number 
of efficient medical men should be added. 

Next, as to the method of appointment. In old days 
the appointment did not rest directly with the Lord 
Chancellor, but the selection was made by the President 
and Fellows of the College of Physicians of London, 
subject to the Chancellor’s confirmation. This method 
has its advantages, but its revival would be regarded 
with suspicion by many medical men, on the ground that 
justice would hardly be done to other licensing or quali- 
fying bodies if the President of the College of Physicians 
alone were the nominator. On the other hand, it is 
unlikely that the holder of so important a position would, 
when assisted by the censors, be led astray by bias. 

To come to another point. It is probable that the 
Commission would be rendered more effective if, with the 
increase in their numbers, their work were more clearly 
defined and more reasonably allotted. That two Com- 
missioners in Lunacy should visit an asylum like Colney 
Hatch or Hanwell, and in the space of three days see—or 
be supposed to see—2000 patients, goes to prove that the 
inspection of individual patients is somewhat superficial. 
The majority of cases in asylums may be chronic and 
incurable; and in such cases all that is required is to 
verify their existence, a duty which can be performed 
by some ordinary clerk to the Commissioners. If, there- 
fore, the Commissioners, in visiting a large asylum, re- 
mained, after visiting the wards, in some central office 
and there saw separately every patient who had requested 
an interview, theirjtime would be better spent, the fatigue 
would certainly be reduced, and more satisfaction probably 
would be given to some of the patients. It is the common 
experience that the majority of complaints are at once 
seen to be unfounded ; yet it is well that these interviews 
with both lawyer and doctor should take place. On the 
other hand, much work is done by the medical and legal 
Commissioners for which they are not specially fitted. 
The architectural arrangements of asylums should be 
inspected by men more skilled in that kind of work. It 
may be said that the Commissioners, as men of the 
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world, are quite capable of judging whether the furniture 
is suitable, and whether the carpets and the decorations 
are satisfactory. That is true enough, but it is work 
on which the time and trouble of such highly-skilled 
specialists should not be spent. In any case the Com- 
mission will have to be considerably enlarged ; and the 
directions in which it should be enlarged are pretty 
clearly indicated by the Report. 

Before considering the final conclusions of the Report, 
some remarks should be made on the question of certi- 
ficates. The whole system of certification seems to us 
to require change. It certainly is well that no patient 
should be confined in an asylum or completely deprived 
of liberty, except on the authority of two independent 
medical signatures; it is well, too, that one of these 
signatures should be that of the family medical man. 
But, as at present constituted, the certificate records two 
classes of facts—those observed by the doctor at the time 
of the interview, and those communicated by the friends. 
Now, in many cases, the facts observed by a doctor at the 
time of the interview may be of slight importance ; 
whereas, especially in the case of the general practitioner, 
his judgment as to the mental disorder has been formed 
from an accumulation of facts observed during days, 
weeks, or it may be years. Suppose, for example, it is 
necessary to place under control an old man who, at 
certain times of the day or under certain conditions is 
able to pull himself together. The general practitioner 
who has been attending him for months has had ample 
opportunity of seeing, and can, no doubt, record many 
facts indicating insanity. Yet at the time of the inter- 
view the facts obtainable may be very few. It certainly 
is advisable that the ‘ Petition’ and ‘Statement’ should 
remain much as they are, though it must be confessed 
that the Statement is of very little value; since the 
facts recorded are not, as a rule, very important or 
very trustworthy. The question whether any members 
of the family have suffered from mental disorder is un- 
truthfully answered in three cases out of four. Whether 
the patient has had any previous illness is probably 
untruthfully answered in half the cases. The Petition 
and Statement might therefore be shortened; and the 
two certificates should be modified in so far as to 
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admit facts other than those observed at the time of 
the interview. 

The suggestion of the Commissioners that most of 
those who are under care and control for feebleness of 
mind might be detained under a certificate similar to that 
of the Idiocy Act, seems satisfactory. Undoubtedly, in 
the execution of such suggestions, a great deal of extra 
work would be thrown upon the legal side of the Board 
of Control; for it is obvious that, if large numbers 
of people are to be permanently regarded and treated 
as defectives, the mere statement of a doctor and the 
mere visitation by members of the Board of Control 
would not satisfy the public. It would be intolerable to 
hold a legal enquiry in each case; but there would 
certainly be discontent if people were secluded for life by 
their friends without some power of appeal. It is quite 
certain that the modification of the Lunacy Act (sect. 
116d) has led to what might be called concealment of a 
large amount of insanity. There are dozens, probably 
hundreds, of old people who, under this clause, have had 
the care and administration of their affairs taken out of 
their hands; and such are rarely, if ever, seen by legal 
authorities. The same would, of course, occur with these 
mentally defective persons. They might be placed in 
various small colonies; and the need of observation and 
inspection will certainly become more and more evident 
as these colonies enlarge. It may be well to point out that 
the trend of feeling at present in regard to the treatment 
of the insane is opposed to the asylums; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that personally I have had thousands 
of applications from doctors and others who are prepared 
to take charge of people of feeble or defective mind. The 
whole question of asylum treatment is a matter of grave 
consideration for the public mind. 


To sum up, the Report is a very valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of a most important subject. The 
chief points for consideration are as follows. There are 
various classes of people suffering from mental defect; 
and the Commissioners hold that these should all be 
under one definite Board of Control. The classes are the 
idiotic, the imbecile, the feeble-minded, the insane, the 
inebriate, the epileptic, and some criminals. The term 
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‘ feeble-minded’ embraces those who are mentally defec- 
tive and those who, in consequence of some nervous or 
mental defect, are incapable of self-control. The Com- 
missioners are also anxious that the public should under- 
stand that they believe very strongly in the danger from 
heredity. It is of considerable interest in this regard 
that a series of debates on the whole question of 
heredity has recently taken place at the Royal Society 
of Medicine, in the course of which many speakers have 
shown that they were deeply impressed with the danger 
of nervous inheritance so far as children were concerned. 
On the other hand, there were some doubters who seemed 
to hold that any action, such as that suggested by the 
Commission, in the direction of preventing marriage 
taking place in any case of mental or moral defect, would 
be an unnecessary precaution on behalf of future genera- 
tions. Personally, I have a strong conviction that weak- 
mindedness is transmissible, and that a very large pro- 
portion of criminality and of anti-social conduct is due 
to inheritance from feeble-minded parents. 

As to the treatment of the feeble-minded, the advis- 
ability of continuing to build huge asylums has been 
widely questioned. The Commissioners are in favour of 
extending the hospital treatment; and that question is 
one which undoubtedly will soon have to be solved. In 
some counties there are wards'for the insane connected 
with general hospitals. This experiment was formerly 
tried at Guy’s hospital, but was given up, as it was found 
that the hospital in the Borough was not a suitable place 
for the treatment of mental cases. But there seems every 
reason to believe that it would be a good thing to establish 
in a rural district a receiving hospital, through which 
all acute cases should first pass.. The experience of such 
an institution in Glasgow has shown that a very large 
number of patients so treated recover without having to 
be sent to the costly asylums. Receiving hospitals are 
not only advantageous in regard to the study of mental 
disease, but probably will be found to give a great relief 
to the rates. 

As for colonies and retreats, it is probable that, in 
future, although there may be no licensing of fresh 
private asylums, lunacy legislation will allow of a 
greater amount of liberty being extended to medical 
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men with suitable training who provide suitable houses 
for the reception of patients. It is pretty certain that 
the time is coming when the formality of certification by 
two doctors for acute and presumably curable cases will 
be modified ; and that, in the near future, patients who 
are curable will find an opportunity of being placed in 
suitable care, with notification to the central authority, 
but without the stigma of certification. The Commis- 
sioners, or their representatives, should have definite 
knowledge of where persons of unsound mind are being 
placed for profit; but the formality of certification and 
the appeal to a magistrate to sign an order is generally 
unnecessary, and in many cases interferes with the early 
treatment of patients. The increase of colonies for the 
feeble-minded is inevitable, however difficult it may be to 
find suitable locations and suitable persons to manage 
them. An asylum with a trained superintendent is com- 
paratively easily managed; but, when forty or fifty 
cottages, each with its separate head, have to be super- 
vised, there will be a much greater danger of patients 
suffering harm unless stricter control is exercised. 

The suggestion that the Lunacy Commissioners 
should be combined with the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
is eminently reasonable. Those, however, connected 
with the Chancery Division, and those who have in fact 
relations or friends under the Court, would much prefer 
things to remain as they are; and they maintain that the 
money which is taken from their estates should go to the 
maintenance of a special set of officers for their super- 
vision, and should not be absorbed in order to reduce 
the rates. Consequently, like some other suggestions 
made by this strong body of experts and judicious men, 
this recommendation is likely, in the present temper 
of the public, insufficiently alive to the grave importance 
of the whole question, to meet with considerable opposi- 
tion before it can be carried into effect. 


G. H. SAVAGE. 
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Art. 10.—A NEW DEPARTURE IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


The Dynasts. A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. By 
Thomas Hardy. Three vols. London: Macmillan, 
1904-1908. 


It is undeniable that nowadays we have no ‘ great poets,’ 
no writers who can hope to draw an audience half as 
large as that which crowded to hear the chief Victorian 
singers, none who can secure a tenth part of their popu- 
larity and influence, or a hundredth of their pecuniary 
reward. From time to time the public, the new demo- 
cratic public, with the natural uneasiness of the head 
that wears a crown which was never meant for it, insists 
upon asking, by the mouth of some such spokesman as a 
professor of English literature or an eminent lawyer out 
of office, why so lamentable a state of things has come 
about, and what it means. To this it has been replied, 
not altogether unreasonably, that it is for those who 
have asked the question to answer it if they can. The 
business of the poet is to make poetry; and the adequate 
reception of his work, the recognition of his value as 
singer or seer, is the business of the public. If high 
pedestals are out of fashion, let the buyers of statuary 
say why. For thesculptors that is a minor matter; they, 
at any rate, know what they are about; and it is even 
possible that they prefer the closer admiration of a few 
on their own level to the more vague and unintelligent 
worship of a mob below. To the critic, however, 
whether he be a cool scientific observer or an anxious 
lover of literature, or both at once, the question remains 
one of interest and importance. Is the poetry of to-day 
carrying on the great tradition? and if so, why is it not 
recognised and acclaimed ? 

In the quiet of a club-room, where the roar of the 
street is completely shut out, I hear this matter discussed 
from time to time between Mr Fondly, a great lover of 
the classics, and young Swiftsure, a journalist and man 
of letters, with many friends among the poets of the 
present day. The older gentleman is regretful but 
positive. The poets of to-day are minor poets; they have 
metrical skill and some facility ; but they are not great. 
‘ We find,’ says he, ‘in the poets of the past two things at 
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least—a consistent vision which impresses us, and a music 
whose sound gratifies our expectation. The moderns are 
not impressive or satisfying in the same way, and to us 
this is plain proof of their inferiority.’ 

Swiftsure is an intimate friend and pushes his counter- 
attack to the verge of invective. ‘ No, the living writer's 
work is not visible to you as a consistent whole because 
_ it is not yet finished. His style is not satisfying to your 
ear because its cadences are new. The finer sense dis- 
tinguishes at once; yours waits for the recommendation 
of time and familiarity. It has always been so with the 
multitude of readers. The men they belittled in the 
thirties they magnified in the seventies and eighties; 
those are to-day your Tennysons and Brownings. There 
are others now writing who may live to conquer you yet, 
and certainly some who will fill high niches in the house 
of posterity, when they have been long enough dead. 
Posterity will know their work as well as you know 
‘Paracelsus’ or the ‘Idylls of the King,’ and will try to 
reject all that comes afterwards as you now reject any- 
thing which dares to succeed your favourites without 
copying them.’ 

‘Ta cada radar edpnta,’ says Mr Fondly with untroubled 
complacency, ‘but I am always glad to see new poetry— 
when it is good.’ 

‘Pardon me—when it reminds you of the classics. 
The Athenians were ever seeking something new. The 
Beeotians, I am sure, wanted nothing but the old. In 
painting, music, poetry, you hate to be dragged an inch 
beyond your former pleasant experience. You forget— 
you do not realise—what you are losing.’ 

‘I realise what I am keeping,’ says Mr Fondly. 

‘Oh yes; the ‘Odes’ of Horace and the ‘ Republic’ of 
Plato; but it is not true that they are the sum of all 
poetry and all philosophy. Your Chaucer, your Milton, 
your Wordsworth, all went beyond them, though, if you 
had been their contemporary, you would have found each 
of the three as superfluous as you now find those who go 
beyond them in their turn.’ 

‘ And what is it to “go beyond,” exactly ?’ 

‘Poetry, says Swiftsure ‘is a song of rainbows. It 
told the ancients of a few primitive colours; it tells us of 
a thousand tints in exquisite gradation. From the old 
poets you get certain feelings in great splendour, but 
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never the feeling of your own generation, the very 
touches that could give you the most intense and intimate 
pleasure. Life has learnt much since Horace’s time, both 
in feeling and expression. In a sensitive anthology of 
English lyrics, chosen for their fineness and not their 
associations, the poems of the last fifty years would 
outnumber those of the previous five centuries.’ 

‘Indeed?’ says Mr Fondly. ‘And will you tell me the 
names of the great poets in your anthology—the living 
ones, I mean ?’ 

‘Not now,’ replies Swiftsure ; ‘you must read them 
first.’ 

They go off, laughing together ; and their audience is 
left to pick up and examine the foils they have been 
using. Upon reflection, Swiftsure’s best weapon seems 
to be the argument from feeling, the most vital and 
distinguishing element in literature of any kind. There 
can be no doubt of the development wrought by modern 
science and philosophy in human feeling, or rather in 
that combination of thought and feeling which deter- 
mines each man’s view of the world. Coventry Patmore 
used to tell Mr Bridges that the only use of science is to 


provide fresh images for poetry. Certainly Milton did 
use scientific knowledge in this way; he tells us how 
Satan’s shield 


‘ Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.’ 


It may be objected that here, as Dr Johnson pointed out, 
‘he expands the adventitious image beyond the dimen- 
sions which the occasion required.’ No such charge can 
be brought against the best of the moderns. There is 
nothing adventitious about the knowledge of recent 
scientific theory which underlies such a passage as this, 
on the long dark night of winter, slowly lengthening, 
‘ And soon to bury in snow 

The Earth, that, sleeping ’neath her frozen stole, 

Shall dream a dream, crept from the sunless pole, 

Of how her end shall be.’* 


* ‘Poetical Works of Robert Bridges,’ vol. ii. ‘ November.’ 
02 
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Even this, perhaps, does not exactly support Patmore’s 
opinion, or pretended opinion, but it does show that science 
can enrich a poet’s mind with a fresh beauty of imagina- 
tion and sentiment ; and there are, in fact, throughout the 
wide extent of this particular poet’s work, passages re- 
flecting upon the principal activities of human life which 
could not have been written before a certain date not 
long past, or which, if written earlier, must have lacked 
the depth and delicacy that make them so delightful. 
These we may take as read; for Mr Bridges is recognised 
by many even of the present generation. 

Our next example shall be from the work of a younger 
poet—Mr Laurence Binyon. Let any reader who is 
willing to follow my argument sincerely dismiss all 
thought of competitive or even of comparative merit, 
and let him set side by side the two prophetic visions 
of the earthly future of the race of man—one as described 
by Milton’s Angel (‘ Paradise Lost,’ xii, 485-551), the other 
as half revealed and half unrevealed to the dying patri- 
arch in ‘The Death of Adam.’ Better still, let him con- 
trast candidly the two descriptions, in the same poems, 
of the first man’s sensations immediately after the moment 
of his creation. 

‘ About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams; by these, 
Creatures that lived, and moved, and walked, or flew ; 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smiled ; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflowed. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led ; 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 


Knew not.’ 
(‘ Paradise Lost,’ viii, 261-271.) 


To the modern poet the wonder is incomparably deeper 
than that. 


‘On my opening eyes 
The splendour of the world shone slowly in, 
Mingling its radiant colours in my soul. 
Yea, in my soul and only in my soul 
I deemed them to abide: sky, water, trees, 
The moving shadows and the tender light, 
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This solid earth, this wide and teeming earth, 
Which we have trodden, weary step by step, 
Nor found beginning of an end of it, 

I deemed it all abounding in my brain; 

The murmur of the waters and the winds 
Seemed but a music sighing from my joy. 
Then I arose, and ventured forth afoot; 

And soon, how soon, was dispossessed of all! 
By every step I travelled into truth 

That stripped me of my proud dreams, one by one, 
Till all were taken. On such faltering feet 
By gradual but most certain steps I came 
Into my real and perfect solitude, 

Alone amid the world that knew not me.’ 


Here again there is no question of merit involved; but 
it is the simple truth that philosophy has given to 
Mr Binyon an opportunity which the theology of the 
seventeenth century could not offer to Milton. 

Examples, quite as striking, of this newness of oppor- 
tunity are furnished by Mr Sturge Moore’s poems. In 
‘The Centaur’s Booty,’ for instance, under the guise of a 
picture essentially Greek in its imaginative beauty and 
vigour, he has subtly presented to the reader perhaps all 
that is poetically valuable in the Nietzschean idea of the 
Superman as now current among us, and at the same 
time, by a still subtler counter-suggestion, he has justified 
and commended afresh to us the tenderness of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation. Let us go further and put this 
poet also to the test of parallel passages; let us read first 
that famous canzone of ‘In Memoriam ’—the fifty-sixth— 
in which Tennyson glances at some of the darker sug- 
gestions of geological and biological science ; then turn 
to Mr Moore’s poem ‘For Dark Days.’ Greatly as ‘In 
Memoriam’ is at present undervalued, most unprejudiced 
critics will probably agree that in purity of outline, in 
restrained passion, and in deep beauty of significance, 
Tennyson’s stanzas excel the younger man’s very beauti- 
ful and significant lines. But, as before, such a compara- 
tive estimate is not to my purpose; the point is that the 
later poem is also the newer; it marks a development. 
The poet of 1849 is concerned about science as it may 
support or deny his own personal immortality. To the 
poet of to-day the same theories suggest a different train 
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of feeling; he renounces all the beauty of the material 
world if he must live in it by the same law as the tiger 
and the shark; he unconsciously records the change 
from the mainly egoistic or salvationist to the mainly 
sympathetic or Christian view of social life. 


‘Oh, it is nothing that a day is fair, 
If life cannot be sweet! 
If souls cannot be lovers, and if care 
School not desire’s feet! 


If always generations generations breed, 
And race give place to race 
Sapped by inadequacy, doomed to bleed 
And, dying, pine for grace! 


Only if fact can answer reason’s prayer 

Both in one life and all, 

And in resultant beauty souls be good ; 

Only if towards that goal each day we fare, 
And never stand below where we have stood, 
Answer I to your call, 

Ye stars, or yours, ye flowers of field and wood.’ 


It is, of course, not only science and philosophy that 
have helped the moderns to be modern; the practical 
life of a strong and chivalrous generation has done much 
to quicken feeling and to purify it. There has been a 
call, not merely for poems of patriotism—we had many 
such already—but for songs of a new pride and a new 
loyalty which were too distinctive, too personal to this 
age, to be satisfied by the language of another. The love 
of country, symbolised and intensified by devotion to a 
great Queen, has found utterance in Mrs Woods’ ‘Princess 
of Hanover, in a passage which certainly could not have 
been written in any year in English history before 1887— 
not even in the greatest year of Elizabeth herself. The 
lines—of which part only must be here quoted—are 
spoken by the Electress Sophia, rebuking her ignorant 
daughter-in-law, who has flippantly declared that she 
does not wish to accept the throne of England: 

‘ Consider 
What ’twere to be a Queen, 
A Queen of men, not marketable serfs. 
Perchance you lean out from your balcony 
One spring day, in the prime and rapture of youth, 
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And mark the immense crowd billowing beneath, 
A sea of worshipping eyes, a ripple of hands 
Claiming you theirs, lifting you to the height 
Of their hearts’ throne—all fathers, lovers, friends, 
' All yours and yours for ever, 

These are the Immortals, 
Not to be changed by mutability 
Of the inconstant blood, or alienated 
By circumstance, or in the unfeeling grave 

To slumber careless. 

You the years will change, 
The small mechanic hours: you will grow old, 
Dim-hearted, cinder-grey, will drop your playthings 
One after one—Ay! but on any day 
Choose you come forth, outstretching crooked hands 
Like those youth mocks, whispering with faded mouth 
Such as men scorn, “ My People ’”—and lo! the Immortals! 
A sea of worshipping eyes, a ripple of hands 
Claiming you with the old rapture, lifting you 
To the height of their hearts’ throne, yours as in youth, 
Yours on through age to death—sons, lovers, friends. 
This were for her that had a queen’s heart.’ 


That is a modern piece of poetical history, the history, 
not of what men do, but of what they are, the history that 
is vital, new from day to day, and eternally significant. 
By these examples, and by a hundred more like them 
—I have quoted only fromgvolumes of a certain scope 
and easily accessible—it would be possible, I think, to 
prove even to Mr Fondly that there are living poets not 
lightly to be dispensed with by contemporaries who are 
also living. It will still be open to him to question 
whether they are great poets. Being pressed, he will 
probably admit the phrase in the case of Mr Bridges, 
whose modernity is covered with classic folds by his 
grave Miltonic mantle. Of the rest he will say that they 
are not sufficiently outstanding personalities, and that 
they have not, so far, treated of great subjects on a 
great scale. The argument, though not a negligible one, 
is by no means conclusive; it is perhaps too soon to 
measure the personality of living writers; it is certainly 
too late to set up a standard which ignores the possibili- 
ties of lyric poetry, and would, if insisted upon, result 
in classifying Burns among the minor poets. We cannot 
forget that the sonnets of Shakespeare and Wordsworth, 
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the odes of Milton and Keats, would prove the greatness 

of those authors if their longer poems had never been 

known to us, or overlook the fact that the plays of 

Shelley, Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold are more and 

- more unpopular with a public which buys anthologies by 
the thousand. But there are, no doubt, many who regret 
that the writers of to-day spend so much power on fine 
traceries and so little in the more patient labour which 
is necessary to build the loftier towers of rhyme. Some- 
thing is wrong; and, since there appears to be no lack of 
energy in the poets, or of appetite in their readers, the 
suspicion arises that it is the traditional style of these 
grand compositions which no longer attracts either 
builder or buyer, no longer seems adequate to the needs 
of the time. It may be, in short, that what we are 
waiting for is not a new set of poets but a new poetic 
form. 

This belief, if it gains upon us, will necessitate no 
revaluation of old masters, no revision of the orthodox 
creed; Shakespeare and Milton will remain the great 
Twin Brethren of our national worship; but we shall 
expect the spirit of the epic and the poetical drama, 
which cannot die, to be reincarnated in a form not less 
immortal but more intimately human. Nor does it follow 
that, when this new form comes, there will at first sight 
be anything startlingly novel about it; even the great 
distinctive styles of architecture were developed each 
from a preceding style; and Diirer himself failed to 
invent in the way of imaginary monsters anything more 
than combinations of wings, talons and jaws already 
existing in nature. In the new poem, then, we may 
expect to find plenty of resemblance to the old; only 
there will be just the difference, ‘orientis non cadentis 
lux diei’—the flush of dawn, which is so like and yet so 

indescribably unlike to the flush of sunset. 


From the moment when the first volume of ‘The 
Dynasts’ appeared, there was, to one watcher at least, 
no doubt that the new light was in the sky. It was 
barred by some small patches of mist or cloud,* but it 


* In his anxiety to give concise expression to ideas new in English 
poetry, Mr Hardy has introduced artifices which disfigure his style and 
obscure his meaning. Here and there he tangles his syntax with extravagant 
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was unmistakably rising ; it was, in my belief, the fore- 
runner, not of one day only, but of many great days in 
the poetical life of the English-speaking race. For Mr 
Hardy has done something more than produce a brilliant 
and novel development; he has shown the line along 
which further developments can be successfully made. 
Indeed the advantages of the new road are so striking, 
and the mass of material lying ready to be carried along 
it so great, that it will not be surprising if those who 
come after Mr Hardy are for some time content to follow 
it closely rather than strike off at once on divergent 
tracks of their own. He has found out a way, and it is 
a highway. 

To understand fully what it is that Mr Hardy has 
achieved, it is necessary to consider for a moment what 
was the problem before him. A strong bent of patriotism, 
traditional, local, personal, had long interested him 
in ‘the vast international tragedy’ of Napoleon’s career. 
‘The provokingly slight regard paid to English influence 
and action throughout the struggle by those continental 
writers who had dealt imaginatively with it, seemed to 
leave room for a new handling of the theme which should 
re-embody the features of this influence in their true 
proportion.’ He determined accordingly to set out the 
story of this ‘Clash of Peoples’ in a poem of gigantic 
scale, and with the British nation for hero. 

For a work of this kind there were two conventional 
forms available; but the fate of certain forerunners 
gave warning that neither could be relied upon. A play 
must be either for the stage or the closet ; but few poetical 
stage plays ever come to the light or survive their birth 
by more than a day or two; while any publisher will 


inversions and misplaced parentheses. Repeatedly he uses the prefixes un- 
and in- to convey the idea, not of a reversal of the action expressed by a 
verb, but of the mere absence of such action. Thus from the line, ‘ His 
projects they unknow, his grin unsee,’ he wishes us to understand that 
‘They know not his projects, see not his grin.’ On this principle we might 
say that Mr Hardy was unwriting his book for fifty years before he began 
writing it. His practice is the more confusing because in some passages 
he follows the ordinary usage: ‘I have unlearnt to threaten her (England) 
from Boulogne.’ In other ways, too, he abuses the inventor’s privilege ; 
as when he writes ‘finite’ in place of ‘final,’ ‘ voidless’ for ‘ unavoidable,’ 
and ‘quipt’ for ‘equipped,’ making these words deny their ancestry and 
relations for the sake of some small temporary emergency. 
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give evidence that no one now buys a play which is not 
acted. The epic, on the other hand, is too transcendental ; 
its tone is too unfamiliar for the expression of a modern 
view of life. It can give the form and pressure of an 
age, but it will be an age distant by something more than 
time ; its characteristic method is to exhibit the heroic 
element in a man or a generation by a process of semi- 
deification, by making the characters at once highly 
typical and extremely singular, by giving them a stature 
and a speech that never were on land or sea. This would 
not suit Mr Hardy’s genius; it is in the most familiar 
tones of life that he is always at his best; and his idea 
of the heroic—the modern idea of the heroic—is no 
longer a vision of men who are more than men, who 
are abnormally gifted and perhaps inequitably tended 
by superhuman powers, but a story of men great 
among their fellowmen, because in them is more forcibly 
shown forth the working of the one universal power 
—whether it be held natural or divine—by whose 
operation all alike must live and move and have their 
being. 

Of the two inadequate forms the epic was clearly the 
less promising for an experiment. The poet was forced 
back upon the drama—forced therefore to grapple with 
his problem hand and foot. Not only was there the 
initial difficulty of ensuring that the drama, when writ- 
ten, should command the hearing usually given only to 
an acted play; it was also necessary to enlarge the 
machinery by which it was to be presented. Scope must 
be found, not only for the events, characters, and motives 
displayed in its action, but also for a clear exposition of 
the writer's philosophical view of them. In other words, 
Mr Hardy, having decided on a chronicle play, had to 
provide for it a theatre under his own management, and 
fit it with a running commentary at once imaginative 
and philosophical, complex and consistent. 

His solution of both these difficulties is a simple one, 
so simple that it has—for those who look back upon it— 
the inevitableness of the greatest triumphs. Yor his 
theatre he took the reader’s mind; for the commentary, 
his own; add some ten years’ labour, and the thing is 
done. The full meaning and promise of these devices 
will be more apparent if I attempt some account of the 
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result.* Let us deal first with the chronicle play or his- 
torical pageant, taken by itself. This begins with the 
outbreak of war between England and Spain in March 
1805, and ends at midnight after Waterloo, when ‘the 
moon sinks, and darkness blots out Napoleon and the 
scene.’ It is presented, I have said, in the mind of the 
reader, as in a theatre under the absolute control of the 
author; and rarely has any play been so vividly seen by 
the outward eye as this by the inward. Mr Hardy’s 
success here is mainly due to his stage directions, which 
differ by the whole breadth of genius from any hitherto 
imagined. They are terse, brilliant, memorable, and in 
their power of suggestion almost hypnotic. What we 
are told to see, we see. Tract after tract of Hurope lying 
below us like a map in relief; men and nations moving, 
swarming, contending like ants; armies creeping across 
provinces like molluscs on a leaf; ships of the line and 
transports floating over the sea like moths. Then, when 
the moment of action approaches, at the mere word of 
command our point of view descends nearer to earth, 
voices come to us as they come to those who descend a 
mountain in clear air, ‘thin and small, as from another 
medium,’ till at last we lose the sense of distance, and 
hear the characters speaking in the tones of the life we 
share ourselves. 

Once on earth, too, the necessary scene-shifting is 
performed with a swiftness and a power of unbroken 
illusion not possible upon any material stage ; and when 
flesh and blood have played out their dramatic moments, 
we are taken back with equal sureness to the high aerial 
point of view. For instance, after the ceremony in Milan 
Cathedral, grandiose and ironically suggestive, where 
Napoleon is crowned by his own hands with the crown 


* The purpose of this article being to draw attention to the merit and 
novelty of Mr Hardy’s design, I need not turn aside to criticise either the 
details of the work or the craftsmanship displayed. It is enough to warn 
the reader that in so vast a poem he will, not unnaturally, have some dis- 
appointments to suffer. Mr Hardy’s peculiar philosophy has the artistic 
disadvantage of forcing him to belittle all human character, and to im- 
poverish and even falsify history by stripping it, to a considerable extent, 
of human motives. Unfortunately, too, the poet’s command of his instru- 
ment is not by any means perfect; his verse can be grandly deep and 
exquisitely poignant, but it can also too often sound a scrannel note or 
fall into the key of prose. These blemishes do not affect my argument. 
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of Lombardy, as Emperor of the French and King of 
Italy, the Act ends with this direction : 


‘The scene changes. The exterior of the Cathedral takes the 
place of the interior, and the point of view recedes, the whole 
fabric smalling into distance and becoming like a rare, deli- 
cately carved alabaster ornament. The city itself sinks to 
miniature, the Alps show afar as a white corrugation, the 
Adriatic and the Gulf of Genoa appear on this and that hand, 
with Italy between them, till clouds cover the panorama.’ 


The gigantic proportions of the work may be guessed 
from the fact that it contains 130 scenes, introduced and 
closed with this same vivid intensity of setting; and that 
among them are numbered nearly twenty of the greatest 
battles in European history, all sharply distinguished from 
one another, all fully presented to sight and intellect 
at once, with their outward features and underlying 
significance. For test examples the English reader will 
probably turn to Trafalgar and Waterloo rather than to 
Austerlitz and Wagram, or even to the fights of the 
Peninsula. In neither will he be disappointed; for Mr 
Hardy has not only described, condensed, and dramatised 
both with remarkable skill, but to the authentic history 
of both he has dared to add inimitable touches of his 
own. The plain unadorned story of Nelson’s dying hours, 
as told by Dr Beatty, is one of the most moving passages 
in our language; that any hand could give a fresh touch 
of beauty to it, without taking from its simplicity, would 
have been thought impossible before the following lines 
were written : 

‘ NELSON (suddenly). 
“ What are you thinking, that you speak no word ?” 


‘HARDY (waking from a short reverie). 


“Thoughts all confused, my lord; their needs on deck, 
Your own sad state and your unrivalled past ; 

Mixed up with flashes of old things afar— 

Old childish things at home, down Wessex way, 

In the snug village under Blackdon Hill 

Where I was born. The tumbling stream, the garden, 
The placid look of the grey dial there, 

Marking unconsciously this bloody hour, 

And the red apples on my father’s trees, 

Just now full ripe.”’’ 


Bs 
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If the poet can hear on board the ‘Victory’ words 
audible to no other ears, he can see on the eve of Waterloo 
that which was visible to no eyes but his. When the 
sound of the drums beating the générale with ‘a long- 
drawn metallic purl of sound’ echoes into the historic 
ball-room, and the Highlanders ‘march smartly down 
the room and disappear,’ we, too, can now discern, 
‘stepping out in front of them, That figure—of a pale 
drum-major kind, Or fugleman—who wore a cold grim- 
ace. To set off this grimace there was needed one touch 
of tenderness and one of humour; both are given in the 
little scene next morning, in which two Englishwomen, 
mother and daughter, stand at a window in their dressing- 
gowns to see the troops march out to the battle, and the 
younger lady is reproved by mamma for waving a tearful 
good-bye to a young Hussar officer, her partner of a few 
hours ago. 

It is not in battlefields only that Mr Hardy shows his 
imaginative power; he is equally characteristic, equally 
sure, in drawing-rooms and debates, ata birth or a burial. 
The old House of Commons lives again under his hand. 
Pitt and his fellow politicians denounce each other with 
the method and accent which belong to English party 
strife and to no other game ever played by man. 


*So now, to-night, in the slashing old sentences, 
Hear them speak—gravely these, those with gay-hearted- 
ness— 
Midst their admonishments little conceiving how 
Scarlet the scroll that the years will unwind.’ 


Then for humour we have the birth of the King of Rome; 
for pathos deeper than death the visit of the doctors to 
the mad old king; for heroism in rags, the sergeant of 
the rear-guard at Astorga; for rustic drollery the Wessex 
men on Rainbarrow’s Beacon ; and for sheer horror the 
retreat from Moscow, the white mounds of snow along 
the wayside, and the camp-fires burning on long after 
those around them are all frozen ‘stiff as horn.’ One 
scene has a solemn music unlike any other; it is that in 
which we hear the poignantly familiar sentences of the 
burial service, mingled with the boom of the enemy’s 
guns, over the grave of Sir John Moore at Coruna; but 
there is a touch of the same sombre grandeur in the 
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dirge of Albuera, in the lament for the dying army in 
Walcheren, and in the boatmen’s wild chanty of the 
Trafalgar storm. 

In short, the dramatist has made of us not only an 
audience, but the very theatre itself; his play masters 
both sense and feeling. There remains only the appeal 
to the intellect—the ordered commentary or interpreta- 
tion—and it is for this that the second effort of invention 
was required. The material nearest to hand was, of 
course, the Greek chorus, but it required great modifi- 
cation; and it has been suggested that in his experiment 
Mr Hardy has owed much to Goethe or to Shelley. Cer- 
tainly he has something like a ‘ Prologue in Heaven’; and 
in such lines as the following he echoes a rhythm of 
‘ Hellas’: 

‘SEMIcHoRUs I, 
‘ Ere systemed suns were globed and lit 
The slaughters of the race were writ ; 


SEMICHORUs II. 


And wasting wars, by land and sea, 
Fixed, like all else, immutably.’ 


But what he has done belongs, in fact, not to Goethe 
or Shelley, nor even to the Greeks, but entirely to him- 
self. He has throughout interwoven with the historical 
fabric of his drama the utterances of a company of 
‘Phantom Intelligences,’ bearing the names of the Ancient 
Spirit of the Years, the Spirit of the Pities, the Spirits 
Sinister and Ironic, the Spirit of Rumour, the Shade 
of the Earth, Spirit-messengers, and Recording Angels. 
They differ fundamentally from the Greek type of chorus 
in more ways than one. Not being persons visibly em- 
bodied in a visible play, they are not bound down by 
the appearance of human life; their comments are not 
narrowed by considerations of possibility or appropriate- 
ness; they remain poised above the scene, invisible, 
omnipresent, unconditioned. Further, while the Greek 
chorus represented in its comments ‘ first, the national 
spirit, next, the universal sympathy of human nature,’ 
and was therefore, ‘in a word, the spectator idealised,’ 
the new chorus represents the author alone. The‘ Intelli- 
gences’ are certainly personified moods of the human 
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mind in criticism, but they are moods of one and the 
same mind; taken all together they are the utterance 
of Mr Hardy’s philosophy, of his reasoned verdict on the 
life of men, and his belief as to the working of the 
universe and the nature of its First Cause. 

It is the author himself, then, who is with us through- 
out, annotating, criticising, unifying the play. The con- 
flict of his moods works out in the main as a struggle 
between two opposing lines of thought—one founded 
on scientific experience, and expressed by the Spirit of 
the Years; the other based on feeling, and uttered by 
the voice of the Pities. The creed professed under the 
influence of the former has two main tenets. The holder 
of it believes, first, in one ‘Immanent Will, the creator 
and director of all forms of life, the sole cause of 
characters, decisions, and events; and this belief is 
enforced in a very original and striking manner, once 
when we are shown a general view of Europe before 
the play begins, and five times afterwards at supreme 
moments of crisis. At each of these moments ‘a new 
and penetrating light descends on the spectacle, endu- 
ing men and things with a seeming transparency.’ In 
this preternatural clearness ‘the controlling Immanent 
Will appears, as a brain-like network of currents and 
ejections, twitching, interpenetrating, entangling, and 
thrusting hither and thither the human forms.’ The 
theory is emphasised, not only in these special scenes, 
but throughout the drama. All living things are but 
clockwork, set in motion by a mainspring beyond their 
knowledge or control; they do not act in any true sense 
of the word; they merely ‘click out’ their allotted 
parts. 

Secondly, this ‘ Will’ is at the same time both active 
and unconscious, intelligent and motiveless. 


‘It works unconsciously, as heretofore, 
Eternal artistries in Circumstance, 
Whose patterns, wrought by rapt «esthetic rote, 
Seem in themselves Its single listless aim, 
And not their consequence.’ 


Everything in man’s history goes to show 


‘ That like a knitter drowsed, 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 
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The Will has woven with an absent heed 
Since life first was ; and ever will so weave.’ 


Again and again, by reproach rather than rebellion, and 
in words of the most pathetic beauty, the Pities are heard 
urging their appeal, their protest against the injustice 
of an order by which suffering is laid on men though 
free-will is denied them. ‘Yea, yea, yea!’ they exclaim, 
‘Why make Life debtor when it did not buy?’ To this 
eternal question, so often asked by human pain, the 
Spirit of the Years replies: 


‘Nay, blame not! For what judgment can ye blame?... 
The cognisance ye mourn, Life’s doom to feel, 
If I report it meetly, came unmeant, 
Emerging with blind gropes from impercipience 
By random sequence—luckless tragic Chance, 
If ye will call it so.’ 


To this, in the After-scene which closes the whole book, 
the Pities reply in turn with another question: 


‘ Thou arguest still the Inadvertent Mind. 
But, even so, shall blankness be for aye? 
Men gained cognition with the flux of time, 
And wherefore not the Force informing them, 
When far-ranged aions past all fathoming 
Shall have swung by, and stand as backward years?’ 


The Spirit of the Years has no new answer to give; and 
the Pities, after a magnificent repetition of the older 
world’s hymn to the All-powerful and All-good, ends 
with an outpouring of hope: 


‘ But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there, 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that 
were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things 
fair!’ 


This is not the time to criticise, to ask Mr Hardy why 
he has given the name of ‘Will’ to that which never 
wills, or where he finds a place for ‘Chance’ in his clock- 
work universe, or how man’s evolution came to depart 
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so far from evolutionary law as to result in the acquisi- 
tion of an ‘unneeded’ faculty. When a man of genius 
formulates a system of theology in poetry, the poetry is 
apt to survive the theology ; ‘ Paradise Lost’ is an instance 
in point, and ‘The Dynasts’ is not likely to prove an 
exception. But I do not care to imagine a time when 
Englishmen will not read this poem with delight, and 
value it among their great possessions; nor do I believe 
that there will be wanting a succession of younger adven- 
turers to set sail for the El Dorado from which Mr Hardy 
has brought back so rich a treasure. It is likely enough 
that in the present state of this celestial commerce they 
will be little honoured and poorly enough paid for the 
cargoes which they distribute to their fellow-citizens ; but 
they will remember that it is the distribution and not the 
price that is important. 

A great nation cannot spiritually subsist upon its 
present, any more than it can materially subsist upon its 
past ; we may be sure of its decadence from the moment 
when it can no longer draw nourishment from its own 
history. It is right then to be dissatisfied with an un- 
mixed diet of shorter poems; it would be unhealthy to 
live entirely on the more instinctive emotions. The 
feelings of the day or the hour may be noble feelings, 
and find expression in a splendid lyric poetry; but for 
the comprehensive and invigorating survey of the past 
a more sustained effort and a more impressive form are 
needed. It is a great thing that we should have a school 
of historians—historians who are more than collectors of 
dry bones for the museums of the future—but it is not 
enough. All true history is vro/novs ; but there are thoughts 
and feelings about the past which take a wider range, 
and call for a more penetrating and more memorable 
expression than prose can give them. It is for these that 
Mr Hardy has planned a new departure in English 
poetry. 

HENRY NEWBOLT. 
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Art. 11—THE WORKS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


1. The Barsetshire Novels—The Warden (1855), Barchester 
Towers (1857), Dr Thorne (1858), Framley Parsonage 
(1861), The Small House at Allington (1864), The Last 
Chronicle of Barset (1867) ;—The Macdermots of Bally- 
cloran (1847), The Kellys and the O’Kellys (1848), The 
Bertrams (1859), Orley Farm (1862), Can You Forgive 
Her ? (1864); and other works. 

2. The Barsetshire Novels. New edition. Eight vols. 
London: Bell, 1906. 

3. The Golden Lion of Granpére (1872), The American 
Senator (1877), Marion Fay (1882), The Land-Leaguers 
(1883); and other works. New editions. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1885-99. 

4. The Barsetshire Novels, and other stories. New edi- 
tions. London: John Lane, 1901-7. 

5. The Barsetshire Novels. Illustrated edition (in pro- 
gress). London: Routledge, 1908- . 

6. An Autobiography. By Anthony Trollope. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood, 1883. 


LitrLE more than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since one of the most prolific, as he was certainly the 
most methodical (some might even say mechanical) 
novelist of the Victorian age finally laid down his pen. 
Anthony Trollope, in his own words, lived so long and so 
intimately with his characters, he put so much of him- 
self into all his writings, that he always believed in their 
vitality. On the whole his anticipations have been justi- 
fied by the result. The twenty-sixth year after his death 
had not expired before two popular reprints of his best- 
known stories began to issue from the press—those pub- 
lished respectively by Mr John Lane and Messrs Bell. 
Before this his two latest and least-known fictions, ‘The 
Way we Live Now,’ and ‘He Knew He was Right,’ had 
been reproduced by Messrs Chatto and Windus. And 
now follows an illustrated edition of the Barsetshire 
series by Messrs Routledge. It would therefore seem 
that there still exists a real and more or less general 
demand for Trollope’s works among the classes of readers 
which have sprung up since he wrote. Whether he will 
share the immortality of his great contemporaries, 
Dickens and Thackeray, time must show. It is enough 
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here to observe that the recent cheap issues of his books 
are evidence of his continued popularity and fame. 

The bibliography of Trollope is a little confusing, 
because some of his novels, especially the later ones, first 
appeared irregularly in magazines or in monthly parts, 
and because there were sometimes long intervals between 
their serial publication and their eventual production in 
book form. It would occasionally happen that works 
commissioned by one publisher were, through some 
difference with an editor, actually published by anether 
house. Thus the last instalment of Mr Lane's neatly- 
executed reprints, ‘ Rachel Ray,’ was originally written 
for ‘Good Words.’ The editor, Norman Macleod, on 
reading the manuscript, thought it too uncomplimentary 
to the Evangelicals ; and other arrangements had to be 
made. This was not the only case in which it might 
have been said of Trollope, ‘habent sua fata libelli.’ 
Another novel of the late sixties, ‘The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton,’ had been written for ‘Once a Week,’ a maga- 
zine then belonging to Messrs Bradbury and Evans. 
The opening portion was to have appeared in July 1869. 
About the end of March the proprietors made an appeal 
particularly vexatious to a man of Trollope’s tempera- 
ment ; they asked him to let them postpone its publication. 
They had, in fact, bought the right of translating and 
producing Victor Hugo’s novel, ‘L’Homme qui rit,’ and 
had counted on running it through their periodical before 
Trollope’s novel was due. As things fell out, by some 
delay on Hugo’s part, or confusion on that of his publishers, 
the French novel would have had to appear in the maga- 
zine at the same time as the ‘ Vicar of Bullhampton.’ The 
editor of ‘Once a Week’ hoped Trollope would allow his 
fiction to be transferred to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 
The English novelist, not unintelligibly, refused; the 
delay of the French author's work proved to be out of the 
question. ‘The Vicar of Bullhampton,’ therefore, was 
first produced in monthly parts, and afterwards, by the 
same publishers, in two volumes. Other details of a like 
character concerning Trollope’s still later works will be 
more conveniently noticed hereafter. 

Meanwhile, we have something to say of the personal 
conditions under which this indefatigable producer of so 
much readable matter came teé*be a writer of books at 
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all, as well as of the slow and laborious process by which 
at length he permanently secured the public ear. ‘My 
Irish apprenticeship as a post-office surveyor’s clerk 
showed me, at the age of twenty-six, two things—first, 
that I could sit a horse across country; secondly, that I 
had it in me to write a novel.’ So, in his later years, 
Anthony Trollope was fond of telling his friends. The 
remark is a true piece of autobiography, and indicates in 
a single sentence the two pursuits which gave him most 
enjoyment throughout his long and active life. Benjamin 
Disraeli, adapting, perhaps unconsciously, a sentiment of 
Charles Fox, used to describe himself as a very pains- 
taking man who, though he tried many things, and often 
failed at first, frequently succeeded in theend. Trollope’s 
performances in the saddle were preceded by scarcely 
fewer failures than his achievements with the pen. 

At no time, however, did he touch anything without 
turning it into capital of some sort or other. If he were 
not always a literary artist, he was from the first 
a born and an unfailing manufacturer of ‘copy.’ No 
experience, however slight or ancient, no hint supplied 
by conversation or by the incidents of daily life, was 
ever lost. Sooner or later everything that had happened 
to him, everything he had heard or seen, was reproduced 
in readable form by the literary machine into which he 
had converted himself. ‘Stout old Anthony’ he was 
called when his elder brother, Thomas Adolphus Trollope 
—not to mention his house and form masters—was 
bullying him at Winchester. This stoutness and sturdi- 
ness enabled him afterwards, as a Harrow day-boy, to 
take his floggings and kickings, as Thackeray has said 
is the British schoolboy’s manner, ‘ sullenly and in silence.’ 
It was the same after he exchanged a miserable existence 
at the ‘school on the Hill’ for a petty clerkship at the 
General Post-office. From that position, reached in 
1834, according to his own account, dismissal for in- 
capacity was only prevented by a transfer to a local 
post-office in Galway. That change made him at once 
@ man, a sportsman, and a novelist. 

The scene of his first work of fiction, ‘The Macdermots 
of Ballycloran’ (1847), was laid in Galway, which he had 
then got to know as well as he knew afterwards every 
corner in the Essex that was his home, or in the Wilt- 
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shire where he found Barset, its cathedral, its canons 
and its bishop. The Irish novels coming subsequently 
from his pen, ‘ The Kellys and the O’Kellys,’ and ‘ Castle 
Richmond,’ had little about them distinctively Irish. But 
his earliest attempt in fiction of any sort, ‘The Mac- 
dermots of Ballycloran,’ is from beginning to end racy 
of the soil. It is more than that; it is at once a genuinely 
Irish story, and contains in the heroine an allegorical 
personification of Ireland herself. 

About the time when Trollope gave himself to this 
task, his contemporary in letters, afterwards his closest 
friend in private life, Charles Lever, was illustrating, 
from a different point of view, the lighter characteristics 
of his countrymen in the first of his novels, ‘Harry 
Lorrequer. Whatever serious moral may be drawn 
from Lever’s Irish romances, they go to prove that in 
war, as he showed afterwards to be the case in diplomacy, 
if not in other undertakings, Irishmen seldom fail to do 
well out of their own country. The same conclusion, at 
a much later date, was indicated by the historian Froude 
in his romance, ‘The Two Chiefs of Dunboy’ (1889). 
Anthony Trollope equally lacked Froude’s Hibernian 
pessimism and Lever’s animal spirits. His early failures 
and rebuffs, following a joyless boyhood, left their abiding 
mark upon him in a tendency to pensive depression. 
The episode of the girl whom he designed for a symbol 
of her nationality, her English lover, and the tragedy in 
which the whole incident ends, were the congenial pro- 
duct of a melancholy mood; they are wanting in neither 
force nor pathos. Trollope’s post-office work in Galway 
brought him into close touch with every variety of the 
national life; and it revealed to him the mutual in- 
compatibility between Irish character and English ad- 
ministration. For Feemy’s English lover, Govery, per- 
sonifies the contrast between the unsympathetic rigidity 
of Anglo-Saxon officialism and the spasmodic aspirations 
and incalculable impulsiveness of the Celt. 

Other writers, apart from Froude in ‘The Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy,’ have reflected a nation’s problems or temper 
in the efforts or embarrassments of an individual. Six 
years after the publication of ‘The Macdermots,’ Bulwer 
Lytton, in the successful ventures of Pisistratus Caxton 
at the antipodes and his retrieval of the family fortunes 
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under the Southern Cross, delineated (1850) Great Britain’s 
self-compensation for her American losses by the establish- 
ment of her Australasian dominion. Somewhat similar 
lines were followed by a writer of greater fame than 
either of those just mentioned. Disraeli’s early political 
novels are too well known to need mention here. In his 
penultimate romance (1870) he designed Lothair as a 
type of the English people, beset on the one hand by the 
snares of the red republic and the secret societies, and on 
the other by the fascinations of the Papal Church. The 
‘Coningsby’ series of romances had been preceded by 
Plumer Ward's purely political stories, ‘Tremaine’ (1825), 
‘De Vere’ (1827), and ‘ De Clifford’ (1841); but the fact of 
his having been a scarcely disguised hero of these stories 
did not prevent Canning from saying that Ward's law- 
books were as pleasant as novels, and his novels as dull 
aslaw-books. Politics appeared in Bulwer Lytton’s early 
romances of fashionable life; there, however, they were 
only introduced incidentally, as illustrating the pastimes 
and interests proper to men of quality and fashion. 
Whitty’s ‘ Friends of Bohemia’ (1857) was a much later 
attempt in this walk of letters; ‘Beauchamp’s Career,’ 
by Mr George Meredith (1875), saw the light some time 
subsequently to Trollope’s ‘ Phineas Finn’ (1869). Anthony 
Trollope, it will thus be seen, as an allegorical novelist of 
national interest, was sailing in good company. In point 
of time he coincided almost exactly with his friend 
Lever, who had been arranging his materials for ‘ Charles 
O’Malley’ while Trollope was steeping his mind and his 
pen in the local colour reflected by the difficulties and 
disasters which marked the earliest attempts to rule 
Ireland according to English ideas. The Macdermot 
family—the helpless and drink-sodden father, the son 
Thady, pining for want of a career, his tall, well-grown 
sister Feemy herself, and the entrance on this little 
group of the English exciseman, Govery—show how 
thoroughly Trollope had assimilated the peasant life 
around him. Nevertheless, Trollope’s Irish works had 
little success, perhaps because Charles Lever’s ‘hits,’ 
beginning with ‘Harry Lorrequer’ and continued with 
‘Charles O'Malley’ and its successors, had given him a 
monopoly of Irish fiction. 

All this time, however, Trollope was educating himself 
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into a successful novelist as well as a first-rate official. 
Upon the slight foundation of his precarious school 
studies he was also building up a serviceable knowledge 
of the Greek and, in a less degree, the Latin classics. 
By the time he had firmly established himself as a 
popular author, he had acquired a very respectable 
amount of varied learning. Practically, however, his 
greatest work was to arrange, for use in future fictions, 
the vicissitudes of his earliest life at home or in London. 
The details of David Copperfield’s drudgery in the ware- 
house where his stepfather placed him are not more 
exact transcripts from the childhood of Charles Dickens, 
than the tavern life and the small money-lending passages 
in ‘The Three Clerks’ are Trollope’s childish autobio- 
graphy. His sense of the fitness of things had been 
scandalised by the prospect of applying competitive 
promotion to the civil service. ‘The Three Clerks’ was 
the result. 

But these experiences were not to be turned to literary 
account till Trollope had won a secure place among the 
novelists of the day by ‘The Warden.’ That story, as 
realistic as the rest of his novels, was inspired by a 
correspondence in the ‘Times,’ discussing the right of a 
clergyman to profit personally by an increase in the 
value of a trust fund he administered. After an empty 
bout of controversy the newspaper discussion ended. 
With Trollope it served to open, in ‘The Warden,’ the 
series of ‘Barchester’ novels. These tales constitute 
Trollope’s claim to be considered a chronicler of clerical 
life ; but, strange to say, with the beneficed or unbeneficed 
divines, with the ecclesiastical dignitaries of all grades 
who people his stories, Trollope had no close personal ac- 
quaintance. At Harrow, as at Winchester, he had seen 
clergymen in their caps and gowns; later he had chatted © 
with bishops, deans, and archdeacons in country-houses 
and London clubs. But his associations at no time of his 
life supplied him with any more reason for arraying his 
personages in cassocks and gaiters than in military 
uniforms. He had seen nothing of the ecclesiastical 
realities from which his contemporary, Miss Sewell, had 
drawn the character of ‘Amy Herbert’; he knew even less 
about churchmen and churchwomen than did George Eliot 
when she wrote her ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.’ 
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After his success with ‘The Warden,’ it had been his 
first intention to drop novel-writing for a time and to 
produce a complete history of English fiction; the pre- 
paratory studies for this had suggested to him the place 
he might aspire to fill as a novelist. To him Henry 
Fielding seemed the founder of the English novel. From 
Fielding was lineally descended so different a literary 
artist as Jane Austen. Next in succession, by the side of 
Thackeray, Trollope thought there might be a place for 
himself. From Fielding he had learned to heighten his 
narrative effects by dramatic situations which, coming 
at the end of a chapter or an episode, piqued the reader’s 
curiosity in the sequel. But of Fielding’s real successor, 
Thackeray, Trollope lacked the creative power, the feeling 
and the fancy. The author of ‘Vanity Fair,’ therefore, 
was justly regarded by the author of ‘The Warden’ rather 
as his master than his brother in art. 

It was John Forster who had given Trollope his first 
literary commission, in the shape of some articles on 
Ireland. The editorial suggestions for, and revisions of, 
these compositions formed the future novelist’s earliest 
instructions in the professional use of his pen. Forster, 
moreover, introduced his pupil into literary and political 
circles which, but for these good offices, he might not 
at that particular time have entered. Long before he 
joined the Athenzeum Club, Trollope had been gratified 
by becoming, as he remained throughout his life, a most 
popular member of the Garrick. His social studies were 
thus no longer restricted by horizons so narrow as those 
which had circumscribed his observations when he wrote 
‘The Macdermots.’ His post-office journeys, and the 
hospitalities that marked them at each successive stage, 
familiarised him with characteristic personages belonging 
to every class throughout the south-west of England. 

In the town of Barchester there is no point of identifi- 
cation with Winchester. Here and there we may detect 
a trace of Salisbury; but for the most part it is the 
general idea of a cathedral town, and not of any par- 
ticular city, that formed the true original. While busy 
on the ‘ Barchester’ series, his methods as a novelist were 
finally fixed. His way is to connect the different parts 
of a story by a thread of unity pervading the whole, 
found in the constant presence and progressive develop- 
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ment of a single character. In respect of plot, ‘ Orley 
Farm’ is probably his best novel. Even here there occurs 
no episode that is not subordinated to the character of 
the heroine, or designed to illustrate the temptations 
that beset her. 

Such are the general principles of construction on 
which the novels of Trollope are put together. As com- 
plete works, these stories call for some examination from 
two points of view. First, they may be regarded as 
narrative comedies of nineteenth-century life and 
manners; secondly, they form a gallery of more or less 
ecclesiastical portraits. Im the latter of these aspects 
they are entirely without the historical vaiue of Field- 
ing’s amiably evangelical Parson Adams, and in a less 
attractive direction Parson Trulliber. These are deline- 
ations which really helped both Macaulay and Lecky to 
describe accurately, as well as vividly, the nation’s 
spiritual state in the early Georgian era. To go back 
’ from Fielding to Congreve and Cibber, Parson Barnabas 
had long secured a place, with Sir Wilful Witwould 
and Sir Francis Wronghead, Squire Western’s lineal an- 
cestor, among the impersonations of those later influences 
which have acquainted whole generations both of readers 
and writers with Church and State types sixty years 
after the Revolution. In later days George Eliot's Mr 
Irwine, in his refined vicarage with his handsome bigh- 
bred mother, is a life-like reflection of the better sort of 
early nineteenth-century vicar. 

These are examples which, at however great a distance, 
Trollope does not even attempt to follow. His clergymen 
have seldom anything distinctively clerical about them ; 
they are merely personifications of everyday characters 
in white ‘chokers’ and black coats. Bishop Proudie and 
his more famous wife, and their chaplain, Mr Slope, are 
caricatures. The conjugal wrangles of Barchester Palace 
might, mutatis mutandis, have formed an instalment of 
the ‘Naggletons’ which once amused the readers of 
‘Punch.’ Accidentally the ludy of the diocese, Mrs Proudie 
is the common scold of ordinary domestic life. She is 
merely the officious, domineering inter-meddler in petti- 
coats, who makes the life of her husband a burden, be he 
spiritual peer, civil servant, or man of letters. The 
chaplain, Mr Slope, is expressive of nothing more than 
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Trollope’s loathing for religious cant, and especially for 
the cant of Evangelicalism. 

In the novels now referred to, particularly in ‘ Bar- 
chester Towers’ itself, quite the best thing is the humour 
enlivening the quasi-clerical descriptions. Take, for 
instance, Mrs Proudie’s reception. 


‘“ Bishop of Barchester, I presume,” said Bertie Stanhope, 
putting out his hand frankly. “Iam delighted to make your 
acquaintance. We are in rather close quarters, aren’t we? 

*“You’ve not been here very long?” went on Bertie. 
“You weren’t a bishop before, were you?” 

‘Dr Proudie explained that this was the first diocese he 
had held. 

*“T thought so,” said Bertie; “but you’re changed about 
sometimes, ain’t you?” 

‘“Translations are sometimes made,” said Dr Proudie, 
“but not so frequently as in former days.” 

*‘“They’ve cut ’em all down to pretty nearly the same 
figure, haven’t they?” said Bertie; “ but the work, I suppose, 
is different, and perhaps difficult.” 

‘“The work of a bishop of the Church of England,” said 
Dr Proudie, with considerable dignity, “is not easy. His 
responsibility is very great indeed.” 

‘“ Well,” said Bertie, “I never was afraid of responsibility. 
I once had thoughts to be a bishop myself.” 

‘“ Had thoughts of being a bishop!” said Dr Proudie, much 
amazed. 

‘“That is, a parson first, you know, and a bishop after- 
wards. If I had once begun I’d have stuck to it.”’ 


The whole ‘ Barchester’ group, not from an ecclesiastical 
point of view but as a social study, has, for humour, been 
paralleled by Trollope only in ‘The Bertrams’ and ‘ Orley 
Farm. The most original and perhaps the drollest figure 
in the ‘ Barchester’ comedy is the signora, the fascinating 
cripple who, wheeled about in episcopal drawing-rooms, 
by the picturesqueness of her impotence, the charm of 
her grimaces, and the artistic glances of her beautiful 
eyes, brings simultaneously to her feet fat rectors, the 
unhappy Mr Slope, and the bishop himself. 

The two other Trollope novels whose chief excellence 
is their humour are ‘The Bertrams’ and ‘Can You 
Forgive Her?’ ‘The Bertrams, published some five 
years after Lever’s ‘Sir Brook Fosbrooke,’ as regards 
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personages, plot, local colour, and general atmosphere, 
is the most Thackerayan as well as, after certain 
passages of ‘Barchester Towers, the most humorous 
fiction from its author’s pen. The veteran diplomatist, 
Sir Lionel, father of the hero, breaks with his son over 
the latter’s objection to go on indefinitely lending him 
five-pound notes, and is never long in the company of a 
chance acquaintance without negotiating a loan for him- 
self. ‘Can You Forgive Her ?’ first appeared in monthly 
parts during 1863-4. There is much to laugh over in 
the competitive courtship of the widow Greenway by her 
two admirers, the Captain and Mr Cheeseacre, the East- 
Anglian farmer. The more serious interest of the story 
deals with the problem of jilting, justifiable or unjusti- 
fiable, with which Trollope was fond of playing, and 
which he had already propounded in ‘The Small House 
at Allington.’ 

The best thing in these life-like stories of nineteenth 
century life is their dialogue. This Trollope had the 
satisfaction of seeing taken by T. W. Robertson as the 
conversational model for the series of domestic dramas 
which opened, in 1865, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
with ‘Society, and afterwards included ‘Caste’ and 
‘School.’ As minutely exact photographs of English 
country life in the Victorian age, Trollope’s novels are 
to literature what the plays of Robertson and the other 
‘ cup-and-saucer’ dramatists are to the stage. 

At the manor-house or the rectory there is presented 
to the life the mixture of Christian virtue with Christian 
cant. Equally true, also, is the analysis of the county 
system and of the village economy: the clergyman, like 
Mark Robarts in ‘ Framley Parsonage,’ the school and 
college contemporary and, but for the title, the social 
equal of his squire, Lord Lufton—the two-between them 
the local embodiments of the principles of Church and 
State. Near these, in the foreground, is the bustling 
consequential agent of the estate, who acts as an officious 
buffer between his noble employer and the more im- 
portant of the minor personages of the neighbourhood, 
the real manager of the invitations to Gatherum Castle, 
who intimidates the socially ambitious among the smaller 
clergy and gentry by making them understand that his 
chief, the local Marquis of Carabas, whatever the exact 
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title, receives no guests without credentials countersigned 
by himself. On this particular subject Trollope is less 
trustworthy than in his general pictures of country life, 
clerical or lay, and especially the latter. This life was 
portrayed by Trollope, not with Disraeli’s lightness of 
touch or illumination of epigram, but with enough of 
practically trained observation and of discriminating 
insight into the moral issues beneath the surface, to 
invest the literary result with as much historical service- 
ableness as may be claimed for Fielding or Jane Austen. 

Throughout this period of his work, Trollope’s literary 
portraits were helped and heightened by the artistic skill 
of the friend with whom he was so long associated. 
J. E. Millais was perhaps the closest social intimate he 
ever possessed. The two men watched the human scene 
in all its nuances, and in its constantly shifting colours, 
from the same point of view. They both agreed that a 
pure, well-grown, good-looking English girl, and a well- 
knit, well-nurtured Englishman, were perhaps the two 
finest of God’s creatures. Nearly all the products of 
Trollope’s essentially English pen during the sixties were 
illustrated by Millais’ equally English pencil. Of all the 
maids or matrons who pass across Trollope’s pages, Lily 
Dale was his favourite. This young lady, like so many 
others, owed at least as much of her individuality and 
charm to the great artist's pictures in the ‘Cornhill 
Magazine, as to her literary creator himself. 

‘The Three Clerks’ is not the only work produced 
during the middle period of Trollope’s career which has 
a touch of autobiographical interest. Anthony Trollope’s 
boyhood had been darkened by the failure of his father’s 
attempts at farming and land speculation. The various 
men of business figuring in ‘Orley Farm’ are remi- 
niscences of the professional visitors whom the future 
novelist often saw beneath the paternal roof, discussing 
with his parents the possibilities of extrication from 
money troubles. 

Both in ‘Orley Farm’ and ‘The Three Clerks’ there 
may also be seen premonitions of a change in subject- 
matter which, already perhaps for some time contem- 
plated, was not fully carried into effect till some years 
later. Among his brethren of the pen, his chosen com- 
panion and confidant was Charles Lever. The two had 
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first met during Trollope’s apprenticeship to post-office 
work in Connaught, while the future author of ‘ Charles 
O'Malley’ was going his rounds as the local doctor. 
Down to 1852, the jovial and boisterous idiosyncrasies of 
sportsmen, peasants, and priests in the Galway wilds 
had been as much the staple of Lever’s literary business 
as English country life had been that of Trollope’s 
handiwork. At the date just mentioned, Lever effected 
a complete transformation in his scenery and characters. 
His pen was never more active than after his appoint- 
ment as vice-consul at Spezzia. But the materials on 
which he worked were now touched by him for the first 
time. ‘The Dodd Family Abroad’ marked the taking of 
the fresh departure. At first Trollope, whose opinion he 
asked, was inclined to doubt the wisdom of the step. 
Then came ‘ Davenport Dunn,’ ‘One of Them,’ ‘A Day’s 
Ride, a Life’s Romance, crowned by ‘Sir Brook Fos- 
brooke,’ ‘That Boy of Norcott’s, the O’Dowd essays in 
Blackwood, and the sparkling descriptions of embassies 
and attachés grouped round ‘ Bob Considine at Belgrade.’ 
The success of his friend’s experiment may have had 
something to do with Trollope’s decision to open a new 
field of work. The atmosphere of the already mentioned 
‘Vicar of Bullhampton’ (1868) is very different from the 
unsophisticated environment of Lucy Robarts and her 
lover Lord Lufton. 

About the same time Trollope returned to a task 
which he had already outlined for himself, and even 
begun to execute, some years earlier. In 1867, the genial 
and handsome presence of one often met by him in 
literary and artistic circles, Colonel King-Harman, who, 
after some toyings with nationalism, eventually found a 
resting-place on the Conservative front bench, appears to 
have suggested to him the career of an Irish member at 
St Stephen’s as a theme for a new novel. ‘St Paul’s 
Magazine’ had lately been started by him; he now 
began in it ‘Phineas Finn,’ republished in two volumes 
by Messrs Virtue in 1869. The London club, the country- 
house of every possible kind, the great variety of hunting 
quarters where he stayed, a little electioneering in the 
constituencies, to which he had turned his attention, as 
well as chance meetings at the Athenzum or at the 
Cosmopolitan Club, where he had always been an habitué, 
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had familiarised Trollope, at least superficially, with 
political life. Nevertheless, it must be allowed that, 
beyond an ordinary English gentleman’s interest in 
political affairs and personages, he had no special qualifi- 
cations for treating of politics in imaginative literature ; 
while Disraelis commanding successes, ending with 
‘ Lothair’ (1870), placed all who might attempt to follow 
him in this line at a great disadvantage. 

The Irish member of Parliament whose career Trollope 
pursued through a rather prolix narrative in two parts, 
making up altogether three or four volumes, is an in- 
teresting and life-like figure. Phineas Finn’s delineator 
was saved by his experiences as a civil servant, and by 
his knowledge as a man of the world, from the mistakes 
into which those who, without these advantages, handle 
politics in fiction are generally betrayed. On the whole, 
however, Trollope’s political novels invite the same kind 
of criticism that is applicable to his so-called clerical 
stories. Here and there, in Mr Daubeny or Mr Monk, a 
touch shows us that the novelist is reflecting a trait 
belonging respectively to Mr Gladstone or to his great 
opponent ; while the interiors and the officials of White- 
hall are described with the same fidelity as the country 
drawing-rooms or the parties round the ducal billiard 
table in ‘The Small House at Allington.’ But the genius 
of parliamentary and official life, as it existed subse- 
quently to the establishment of household franchise, is 
not caught with the same easy mastery, or depicted in the 
same rapid and brilliant manner, as were displayed by 
Lord Beaconsfield in his treatment of an earlier régime. 

The social scenes of Trollope’s political comedy are, 
nevertheless, in parts as good as anything that he ever 
did. Lord Chiltern is at least as good a portrait as was 
Disraeli’s St Aldegonde of the statesman who, known to 
Trollope as Lord Hartington, survived till last year as 
the Duke of Devonshire. The duel on the Flemish sands 
may be an absurdity, but, supposing it to have been 
possible, is really well managed; the Northamptonshire 
and Essex hunting pictures, especially the run in which 
Phineas distinguished himself by riding ‘ Bone-breaker,’ 
are worthy of Whyte Melville. The love-making between 
the hero and the Irish country girl in his native village 
is better done and much more agreeable reading than 
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the amorous passages between Finn, M.P., and Lady 
Laura Standish, both before and after she had become 
the wife of Mr Kennedy. The society woman, unmarried 
or married, with a taste for playing the political Egeria, 
has never been unknown, and is perhaps with us still. 
What offends the educated taste, and is scarcely true 
to feminine nature on the levels along which Trollope 
carried us, is that one intended as maid or matron to 
be a rusée woman of the world should give herself away 
so gratuitously, and in doing so, should not see that, 
while compromising herself, she does the one thing 
calculated to forfeit the love of the man whom she 
desires to retain. 

The truth is that Trollope; throughout the whole 
Laura Standish and Phineas Finn incident, had allowed 
himself to be attracted by a theme less suited to his 
mind and to his mode of treatment than the love-making 
complications of his earlier books. ‘Can You Forgive 
her?’ is a question propounded @ propos not only of 
Kate Vavasor in relation to John Gray; it applies 
equally to Mrs Greenway. A young lady entertains 
suspicions, or allows others to agitate her mind with 
doubts, as to whether, after all, her love to her betrothed 
is deep and real enough to bear the strains and shocks 
of wedded life, or whether the breaking off an engage- 
ment now may not be a less evil than the disenchant- 
ment and the wedded unhappiness which she suspects 
will be their lot if she goes to the altar with one to 
whom she has ill-advisedly plighted her troth. Self- 
questionings of this kind had an undying attraction 
for Trollope, who thus made himself the most prolific 
master of the casuistry of jilting known to English 
fiction. The social environment devised by him for 
the male and female actors in these awkward situations 
is sketched with the ease and thoroughness of a writer 
from whom the upper middle-class life of his country 
had no secrets. The fickle fair or the potentially per- 
fidious swain may irritate the reader by gratuitous dis- 
plays of petty obstinacy, or by the unnecessary torture 
of a morbid introspection, carried on through many 
chapters; but, if the ethics of engagement-making and 
engagement-breaking on the part of commonplace English 
men and English women are worth a formal study, 
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Anthony Trollope’s best-known novels overflow with the 
materials for a philosophy of the whole subject. 

It might have been better for his fame—it would 
certainly have been more gratifying to some among the 
most appreciative of his readers—if, in proposing his 
‘hard cases,’ he had limited them to the stage of court- 
ship. His treatment of postnuptial complications and 
flirtations is frequently unpleasant, and sometimes not 
altogether true to nature. In real life a woman of Lady 
Laura Standish’s position and experience might be made 
uncomfortable by the late discovery of mutual incom- 
patibility between herself and Mr Kennedy, and of a 
feeling, approaching to a passion, for Phineas Finn. 
But the self-control and capacity for self-preservation 
that would long since have acquired the force of social 
instincts would have kept her out of such compromising 
situations as those in which she finds herself. These 
situations were necessary to the eyolution of the novelist’s 
plot, but really answer no end except to precipitate a 
quarrel with her husband, and eventually to alienate the 
admiration and respect of her lover. 

The truth is that the risky ground trodden by the 
author in the story of Phineas Finn, and in some of the 
novels which followed it, had no natural attraction for 
Trollope. A new generation, he thought, required some- 
thing more piquant than the sweet simplicity and sunny 
innocence of the ‘Small House at Allington, or of 
‘Framley Parsonage.’ The new line thus struck out by 
Trollope was carried yet further in ‘He Knew He was 
Right, which originally appeared in weekly numbers, and 
a little later in two volumes. Both this book and ‘The 
Way We Live Now’ were written by Trollope to redeem 
himself from the reproach of literary old-fogeydom, and 
to show that, not less than the younger school of novelists, 
he had observed, and could describe, the growing wicked- 
ness and smartness of the later nineteenth century. The 
professional.lady-killer, the elderly Anglo-Indian buck who 
destroys the happiness of two young married lives, had 
first, perhaps, become common during Trollope’s own time. 
In ‘He Knew He was Right’ there is much that is painful 
and little that is artistic. Nor is the atmosphere of the 
fiction rendered less oppressive by the comic detective, 
rather vulgar than amusing, whom the jealous husband 
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Trevelyan sets to watch his wife. In ‘The Way We Live 
Now’ Trollope has a subject less painfully repulsive. 
The one thing really noticeable about this book is that, 
published nearly a generation before the ‘Liberator’ 
frauds, its central villain looks to-day like a foreshadowing 
of Whittaker Wright. 

Among men of letters who, belonging to an older 
generation than Trollope, lived into his time, and regularly 
read his works, the most appreciative was Walter Savage 
Landor. In personal temperament and manner the two 
men had much in common. Seen indeed in some of his 
moods, the author of ‘ Barchester Towers’ might have sat 
for Boythorn’s portrait in ‘Bleak House’ quite as well as 
the writer of the ‘Imaginary Dialogues.’ As the two 
men both talked, so also they wrote. Trollope’s con- 
versation at table sounded like an extract from the 
dialogue of his stories; in the spoken as in the written 
words there were the same impetuosity, the same driving 
home of truths or prejudices, the same contempt of 
qualifying words, and the same emphasis. Neither as 
writer nor as conversationalist did he ever show himself 
open to conviction; his personal prejudices, often 
involving a paradox, had with him, as he thought they 
ought to have with others, the force of absolute and 
demonstrable truths. The enlivening influence of his 
talk came from his passion for contradiction. Of that 
tendency no better instance can be given than by an old 
post-office anecdote about him, hitherto (we believe) 
unpublished. He was taking part in an official con- 
ference with some of his colleagues at St Martin’s-le- 
Grand; the meeting was long, the day was warm. 
Trollope fell sound asleep; presently, awaking with a 
start, he exclaimed, ‘I entirely disagree with every one 
of you; what is it yousaid?’ ‘Banging about the world’ 
was the characteristic phrase in which his acquaintance, 
J. A. Froude, described the course of one who, in mind and 
temper, presented a complete contrast to himself. 

Traits of this kind did not always endear him to his 
acquaintances. Yet, choleric, opinionated, passionate, and 
even cantankerous as Anthony Trollope often was, he 
elicited real affection from widely different persons. He 
was remarkable, not only for his sense of honour, but for 
a deep-hearted friendship and generosity. There were 
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few among his contemporaries who could not narrate, 
from their own experience, some particular act of kind- 
ness performed to them or others. A distinguished man 
of letters, a ripe scholar, and a wise critic, who never 
acquired the public ear, died in embarrassed circum- 
stances. His chief, if not his only asset was his library ; 
this, though sufficient for working purposes, would have 
fetched the merest trifle in the open market. Trollope, 
though not without his own business troubles at the time, 
told the executors to abstain from putting up the books 
for sale till they heard from him. He was then living in 
Montagu Square; his own shelves were already full to 
overflowing. One day he espied in the room where he 
and his select friends sat after dinner a recess partially 
concealed by a curtain. It seemed exactly designed to 
hold the library of his departed friend. He at once put 
his own estimate on these volumes, considerably in excess 
of their market value, and sent a cheque for the amount 
to the widow, with the assurance that the books were 
just what he wanted as an addition to his own store. 

As a writer, Trollope had one great and happy gift. 
No one of his contemporaries was more unremittingly 
industrious. Had he not been able to work wherever he 
might be, his output could never have been what it 
actually was. ‘It is dogged that does it.’ These words, 
placed by him in the mouth of a minor personage in 
‘ Orley Farm, were exactly applicable to Trollope himself. 
Going on a journey with a junior from St Martins-le- 
Grand on post-office business, he had scarcely settled 
himself in the railway carriage when he said abruptly to 
his companion: ‘Do you ever sleep when travelling?’ 
The other meekly stammered out a negative answer. ‘I 
always do,’ was the immediate rejoinder, and, suiting the 
action to the word, the novelist produced from his pocket — 
a comfortable cap, put up his Jegs on the seat, and in a 
few seconds was snoring. On awakening after an hour's 
doze, he was ready with another question. ‘Do you 
ever write when youre travelling? I always do. Ina 
twinkling a strong blotting-pad was unbuckled from the 
roll of rugs; the novelist’s pencil began to be busy, nor 
ceased for a moment till Peterborough station had been 
reached, and the best part of a chapter had been added 
to ‘Can You Forgive Her ?’ 
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Charles Dickens is known to have hastened his end by 
the nervous exhaustion which his last reading tour in 
the United States involved. Anthony Trollope might 
have escaped the stroke which preceded his last short 
illness had he combined his South African and Australian 
voyages with intellectual or even physical repose. The 
steamer, however, had no sooner got under way than 
he either disappeared into his cabin, or else, settling 
himself in a secluded corner on deck, produced writing 
materials, and outlined a scheme for the volume in which, 
before taking his ticket, he had arranged with a publisher 
to record the impressions of his tour. 

Occasional spells of holiday he did, indeed, allow 
himself. Thus, when Charles Lever, then consul at 
Spezzia, on his frequent absences in England, was 
Trollope’s guest at Waltham Abbey, not a line would 
be written for perhaps two or three weeks together. He 
had chosen Essex for his country home because its near- 
ness to London secured him many a good day’s hunting, 
without interrupting his post-office work ; and, after he 
had resigned Government service, he led for some little 
time the life of a literary sportsman in the eastern 
counties. When Lever appeared beneath his roof, 
Trollope scattered all ideas of industry to the winds; 
many hours were daily given by the two friends to the 
well-filled and beautifully-managed stables; and there 
was no talking of‘shop.’ During his later years Trollope 
became as familiar a figure as the poet Browning at the 
country-house parties of Hampshire and Sussex; on 
these occasions he seldom took up a pen, even to write a 
letter. When on his way back to Montagu Square, he 
made the day of his return one of almost ostentatious 
idleness ; his saddle-horse met him at Paddington station, 
the luggage was sent on; in a few minutes Trollope him- 
self formed one of the ‘liver brigade’ in Hyde Park, and 
rode about till the hour when he knew he would find 
afternoon whist going on at the Garrick. 

With these exceptions the mill-round of daily labour 
went on incessantly, year in and year out. It has been 
recently asserted that the novelist, like John Stuart Mill 
and Edmund Yates, after the official duties of the day, 
gave up his evenings to literary work. In London, Trollope 
never wrote at night, seldom, indeed, after the hour of 
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noon. His regular plan was to enter his study in Montagu 
Square before the early milkman was afoot, between four 
and five a.m. As little as Samuel Johnson did he believe 
in waiting for inspiration; like Johnson he held that a 
man who could write at all could write at any time, if 
only he set himself to do it. On the other hand, no other 
novelist perhaps ever so fully preoccupied himself with 
his own characters. They were with him when he woke, 
and did not leave him while he was dressing ; with them 
he was often mentally engaged in converse even during his 
chats with his visible fellow-creatures. Asa consequence, 
Trollope experienced no difficulty in resuming the actual 
writing of a story at the point where he had left it. 

Till he reached middle age, everything he published 
had been prepared for the press by his own pen. He had 
heard from a successful novelist who had been with him 
at the Post-office of the physical relief to be secured by 
employing an amanuensis; he had heard Mr Frederic 
Harrison describe dictation as clarifyingithought. His 
Winchester contemporary, who died Lord Sherbrooke, 
had, he knew, written many of his ‘Times’ leaders by 
the hand of his wife or of his wife’s maid. When, there- 
fore, Trollope’s niece, who happened to be on a visit to 
Montagu Square, said she was fond of early rising, and 
suggested that her pen might save her uncle trouble by 
committing his thoughts to paper, he determined to 
make the experiment. It was begun a little before sun- 
rise on a cold spring morning. A hard-boiled egg, with 
some slices of bread and butter, formed Trollope’s repast 
before buckling-to on his matutinal labour. This was 
now shared by the young lady. The novelist was: 
delighted by the unexpected lightening of his toil which he 
experienced. Talking over the performance to a friend 
at the Garrick later in the day, he said, ‘We both of us 
warmed to the work so soon, and really got so excited 
over it that, before we once cared to pause, we found we 
had finished two chapters. Not for many years had 
I ridden round the Park with so small a sense of weari- 
ness, and so great a feeling of satisfaction, as I did a few 
hours afterwards, when we closed work for the day.’ 

From first to last Trollope’s literary success was the 
deserved triumph of will-power. ‘It is in me,’ said 
George Canning, after the failure of his maiden speech, 
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‘and it shall come out.’ A like decision was mentally 
registered by the author of the ‘ Barchester’ novels, when 
his earliest ventures fell practically still-born from the 
press. Notwithstanding a manner rather blustering, 
and a congenital impatience or irritability at delay, 
Trollope always possessed the capacity of waiting as well 
as of working. Whatever his peculiarities of manner 
or vehemence of conversational expression, he never 
really mistook fussiness for energy, or mere restlessness 
for zeal. He was conscious of having carried away from 
two public schools little of real knowledge, classical or 
modern, and less of intellectual discipline; he devoted 
quite as much effort to continuing his school studies by 
himself, and acquiring habits of correct observation in 
early life, as he did to the business of earning his daily 
bread in inferior post-office situations. More than this, 
when the post-office authorities discouraged his best 
attempts with the remark that they could make nothing 
of him, and the publishers predicted that nothing he 
wrote would ever find readers, Trollope went on with 
the official drudgery till he had mastered every detail of 
the department, and continued to accumulate, by study 
of life, the materials for those future novels which the 
trade experts had assured him might, for any good they 
might do him, as well remain unwritten. His perse- 
verance in the task to which he had laid his hand was 
a quality as traditionally English as is the spirit animat- 
ing all his best books. 

Yet, delightful as is the legacy he has left us, it 
may be doubted whether English literature can alto- 
gether congratulate itself on some of the personal 
consequences of his example. Trollope, it is well known, 
resembling in this respect the late Sir Walter Besant, 
held that, given the necessary minimum of ability, of 
intellectual training, of faculty of concentrated and 
continuous thought, any one might make himself an 
author; granted, too, a fair allowance of imagination, 
and a power of correctly observing life and character, 
there was no reason, he held, why almost any one should 
not develope himself into a tolerably successful novelist. 
These notions of his, originally, perhaps, propounded 
as paradoxes or for mere love of opposition, have become 
not less widely known than the fact of Trollope’s literary 
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fecundity having been due to early rising. As a conse- 
quence, many persons of both sexes, of different classes, 
and of varying degrees of inaptitude for using the pen 
as a staff of life, have taken to literature; and the 
world groans under the burden of novels which no one 
reads, and which never ought to have been written. 
Trollope had genius of a kind; he had also the faculty 
for taking infinite pains ; but the two things are not the 
same. Nor, supposing him to have spoken as if they 
were, did he fail to that extent to mislead and entice 
scores among the rising generation who have literary 
ambition without literary capacity. 

The real debt of English letters and English history 
to Trollope is not, however, diminished by considerations 
like these. Lord Beaconsfield, in his latest work, ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ is the one nineteenth-century novelist in the first 
rank who reflected the social phenomena summed up 
in the word ‘smartness, and generally regarded as 
specially characterising the closing years of the Victorian 
age. Anthony Trollope had allowed himself to make 
something of the same attempt in his two least-known, 
perhaps, as well as decidedly least agreeable stories, 
‘The Way We Live Now, and ‘ He Knew He was Right.’ 
The chief charm and value of his writings, however, 
will always arise from the fact that, continuing, though 
with less of creative power, the realism of Thackeray, he 
places his characters amid scenery, in social and personal 
environments, graphically representative of the country 
or town life best known to the immense majority of his 
readers, as that existence was lived and regulated, at a 
time when society journalism had not developed beyond 
its germ in the ‘London Letter of Our Own Correspon- 
dent’; and the ‘smart set,’ if ever the words were used, 
remained a piece of Yankee slang, not only unintelligible 
and repulsive to ears polite, but as yet not understanded 
of the English public. 

T. H. 8, Escorr. 
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Art. 12—THE REFORMING TURK. 


EUROPE seems constitutionally incapable of grasping the 
subtler phases of Asiatic thought, or of appreciating the 
higher aims of Asiatic striving. The West has never 
fully understood the ‘psyche’ of the East. Hence the 
many confusing and dangerous errors committed, even 
of late years, by the people of the one continent in 
attempting to judge the men and things of the other. 
No one among us, for example, appears to have foreseen 
the vast change that recently came over Turkey. The 
melancholy plight of Macedonia was absorbing our atten- 
tion just then; and we fancied that Turkey, too, was 
thinking of little else. When, therefore, the Reformers, 
whom we had been taught to look upon as idle day- 
dreamers, made a clean sweep of the régime and closed 
a memorable epoch, we hesitated to yield credence to 
evidence, and continued for a time to take a historic 
event for a passing episode. Then, impressed by the 
sudden death of absolutism and the almost bloodless 
establishment of 4 constitutional régime, many of us 
rushed to the opposite extreme and assumed that the 
Near-Eastern problem was virtually solved. This view 
is turning out to be as ill-grounded as the other. 

In order the better to grasp the significance and gauge 
the trend of the Turkish revolution, it behoves us to 
space out its history into a period of at least a genera- 
tion. For, during the past forty or fifty years, the various 
forces were imperceptibly at work which at last rendered 
a thorough change in the political and social fabric the 
only alternative to utter ruin. Hence a survey confined 
to the proximate and obvious causes that brought about 
that last phase of the grand transformation scene would 
give but a partial and therefore distorted picture of the 
reform movement. Doubtless, whatever landmark we 
may select as our starting-point must by its nature be 
arbitrary, because the vital process of nations is marked 
by unbroken continuity, and a political upheaval is itself 
but an episode in the broader sequence of events known 
as national evolution. 

The sudden abolition of one-man rule in Turkey is 
generally set down as the necessary outcome of unbear- 
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able oppression, and therefore less the fruit of abstract 
ideas than most of the radical changes known to political 
history. Viewed as a brief summary of the facts that 
accompanied the final phase of the revolution, this 
account may pass unchallenged. But no rounded sketch 
of the revolutionary process would be even tolerably 
correct that left out of consideration certain exotic 
politico-religious doctrines that began to be spread among 
Mohammedan peoples some fifty years ago. These 
Western notions came as a new revelation to strengthen 
or destroy the old ones enshrined in the Book. No 
similar influence had been felt before. For centuries the 
minds of the faithful had been sedulously preserved from 
the troubling influence of Christian speculation. Even 
the eternal problems that have never ceased to exercise 
the ingenuity and fire the imagination of mankind, in- 
spiring alike the poem of Job, the pessimism of Koheleth, 
and the noble despair of Omar Khayyam, were authori- 
tatively withdrawn from the ken of the orthodox Moslem. 
At last, however, continuous contact and not unfriendly 
intercourse with the West, which had itself largely out- 
grown its traditions and its creeds, produced the inevit- 
able effect. The stream of modernism gradually formed 
an alluvial stratum, from which sprang the creative ideas 
that are now awaiting embodiment in the new birth of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The foreign influences, however, taking a firm hold 
of men’s minds, stimulated them in different ways, ac- 
cording to their dominant instincts, thoughts, and feelings. 
Speculative and ascetic natures—nourished mainly by 
religious fact and fancy—it nerved to sacred daring, 
filling them with the hope of bringing back the halcyon 
days when the brilliant feats of Islam thrilled the world. 
On the more robust and evenly-balanced spirits, who 
have no expectation of reaping where they have not 
sown, and who put their faith in good sense, organisation, 
and an intelligent use of the law of causality, its action 
was fruitful. It gradually accustomed them to contem- 
plate without dismay those ideals and strivings, principles 
and institutions, which, recognised as factors in the politi- 
cal communities of the West, were still anathema to the 
followers of the Koran and the Sunna. The religious 
idealists favoured a grandiose reaction against the 
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aggressiveness of Christian Empire. They also advocated 
a scheme to utilise the vast spiritual forces still latent in 
Islam, in order to weld together in one world-empire all 
the peoples whose spiritual lives are still regulated by the 
Koran. The centre of this movement was, ex officio, the 
Caliph, the spiritual head of Islam, the Sultan of Turkey. 
His lieutenants were the Ulemas,* and others who, to a 
limited extent, correspond to our clergy. The name 
given to the ideal was Pan-Islamism. 

The other tendency was narrower in its scope, less 
ambitious in its immediate aims, more practical in its 
avowed methods. It reckoned carefully with modern 
ideas, and built upon latter-day conditions. It was 
willing to let Islam stoop to conquer, and ready to make 
a compromise with the spirit of the world. It shrank 
from tackling too vast a problem. Leaving Mohamme- 
danism as a whole, therefore, to take care of itself, it was 
solicitous only for organised groups of Moslems, those 
of Turkey, Egypt, Persia, India, Morocco; and it sought 
to awaken within these a keener consciousness of their 
collective unity, and a faith in their consequent force. 
It would fain furnish the Moslem communities with the 
means of winning back, each one for itself, such a share 
of political power and economic well-being as is still 
possible. Consequently the champions of this movement 
are at bottom nationalists. They would deal only with 
the problems that are ripe for solution, knowing that 
what is now impracticable may soon become feasible. 
They respect the religious fanaticism of their brethren, 
and utilise it as a potent means. With European public 
opinion they deal deftly ; they begin by respecting it and 
end by winning it over as an ally to their cause. They 
sow the seed of nationalism in the fertile soil of Moham- 
medanism, and allow the fiery advocates of Pan-Islamism 
to assume that the ways of Young Turkey lead as directly 
to the farther as to the nearer goal. They allow it to 
be thought that, if national individuality once becomes 
conscious of its power, it may create conditions which 
will be favourable to the ideas of Pan-Islamism. To 
sobering experience, which will in time reveal the black 


* The Ulemas, or ‘ knowers,’ are the men who, having made a study of 
the Koran and the Sunna (orthodox tradition), know exactly what is pre- 
scribed and what is forbidden by religion. 
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chasm that separates the two goals, nationalist and 
religious, they leave the task of converting the enthusi- 
asts. In short, they are realists in their methods, 
opportunists in their tactics, statesmen in their aims. 

This sodality, which sprang up in the sixties of last 
century, and was at first anonymous, unorganised, nerve- 
less, received, when it first became known, the inappro- 
priate name of ‘the Young Turkish Movement.’ Per- 
haps it would be more correct to term it ‘the Young 
Moslem Movement.’ 

During the past fifty years, then, those two trans- 
forming forces have been at work in Europe, Asia, and 
more especially in Africa. The one strives to bind the 
past with the future by spiritual means, the other 
endeavours to strengthen and develope the national 
principle within separate Mohammedan communities ; 
Pan-Islamism operating with the Koran apart from 
the demands, the needs, the conditions of the nations 
that recognise it as God’s word; Young Moslemism 
starting from one political organism, and getting that 
gradually to fall into step with the leading nations of 
the world. 

The action of these forces was slow at first, and 
almost imperceptible throughout. From time to time, 
at long intervals, tokens of their operation, generally 
subversive in tendency, but fantastically creative in 
theory, were revealed in some abortive manifestation 
which attracted momentary attention and was then 
forgotten. In northern Africa, Pan-Islamism made many 
and ardent converts, Sidi Senoussi, who became Mahdi 
in 1858, being its most successful apostle. This popular 
leader founded a secret sect, every member of which 
bound himself by the most solemn oath to help to over- 
throw the infidel and to found a Pan-Islamic empire, 
governed by Allah through the intermediary of his 
Caliph. Branches of this society flourish in Algeria, 
Morocco, Tripoli, and Tunis; and its members are credibly 
said to number several millions. 

The Young Moslem theory, which is cherished in 
India, Egypt, and Persia, is in the first instance being 
applied to Turkey. That Empire, in its present plight, 
presents a set of conditions which are decidedly un- 
favourable to the experiment. It is a mosaic of nation- 
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alities, the stones of which are all loose. One cannot 
aptly call it a national State or a religious Staté,-nor 
yet a nation homogeneous by its culture. It is a com- 
munity in which all the three elements, which usually 
tend to bind, disintegrate. Even the ruling race of the 
Osmanlis is no longer in a majority there, and cannot 
continue to hold sway indefinitely. But the attempt 
was more than a mere experiment; it was a pressing 
necessity. 

Under the battering shock of latter-day ideas and 
strivings, Islam and all those political communities 
which it supplies with spiritual life were equally 
threatened. Observant politicians thought they saw 
that, when the wave of progress should have swept 
over those communities and receded, only scattered 
survivals would be left standing. How to save these 
historic institutions, if indeed they might yet be rescued 
from destruction, was the question that pressed urgently 
on patriotic thinkers. It was then—over thirty years 
ago—that a group of fervid patriots, discarding Pan- 
Islamism on the ground that it takes no account of latter- 
day social conditions, turned to Young Moslemism with 
patriotic hope. Recognising the complexity of the pro- 
blem with which they were confronted, they discerned 
the need for diversity of effort to solve it. Stress of cir- 
cumstances forced them to disregard unfavourable pro- 
babilities and to begin the experiment with Turkey. For 
without the new revolutionary operation, which a few 
months ago removed at a stroke and almost painlessly 
the principal cause of the disease that was destroying the 
political organism, the last great Moslem State would 
have disappeared. Whether the ravages which the 
malady has already caused, the organs it has atrophied, 
and the general prostration it has brought about, may 
not baffle the skill of the Young Moslems, is a disquieting 
question which time alone can solve. 

Among the proximate causes of the Turkish revolu- 
tion three phenomena stand out in sharp relief, and afford 
a seemingly adequate explanation of the historic events 
of the past six months. These are the continuous crumb- 
ling away, in the hands of latter-day sultans, of the 
splendid patrimony of the Osmanli race, won and be- 
queathed by such glorious warriors and empire-builders 
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as Mohammed II,* Selim I,f and Suleiman II}; the 
waritonness with which the hard-working population, 
Mohammedan and Christian, was being ground to the 
dust or goaded to violence by countless petty tyrants ; 
and the estrangement of the army, the sole support on 
which the Sultan could trustfully lean. It was this last 
act of senile despotism, which only folly could have 
prompted and fear carried out—a fitting consummation 
of all the others—that brought matters to a head. 

National, and one may add religious, pride—for in 
Turkey the two are hardly to be sundered—was.deeply 
humiliated by a series of ruinous reverses inflicted at 
home and abroad, in war and in peace, on Ottoman arms 
and Ottoman diplomacy. The army, badly officered, under- 
fed, miserably housed, half-clad, inadequately trained, 
without ammunition, was beaten in every campaign. 
Turkish diplomacy, clever at parrying and shuffling, 
mystifying and postponing, but powerless, when the 
critical day dawned, to avert the threatened disaster, 
was the laughing-stock of the world. Between the two 
evils, the Empire was dispossessed of many of its most 
precious possessions—Egypt, Cyprus, Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina, Batoum, Eastern Roumelia, Samos, 
Crete; and parallel with the loss of each province 
came the waning of the Turkish population. Thus the 
Osmanlis, the ruling race, were being steadily ousted 
from Europe, had in fact already become a mere minority 
in European Turkey, and a minority too which was fast 
losing its racial characteristics. Moreover, the crumbling 
process was still going on unchecked. The Yemen and 
Arabistan were but loosely bound to the Empire. Armenia 
might at any moment become autonomous. Albania was 
being prepared by Italy for ‘home-rule under a pro- 
tectress’; and Macedonia was quite ripe for separation. 
In a word, formidable forces from outside were tirelessly 
at work breaking up the Ottoman Empire. In another 
generation it would have become a memory. 


* 1451-1481. He captured Constantinople, turned Servia into a Turkish 
province, conquered Morea, Trebizond, Lesbos, the greater part of Bosnia 
and the Crimean Khanate. His legislation is in force to-day. 

¢ 1512-1520. He won Egypt, Syria, and the title of Caliph. 

¢ 1520-1566. He captured Belgrade, Ofen, the capital of Hungary, 
Tabreez, Baghdad, 
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Foreign governments treated the Porte with thinly 
disguised contempt; foreign representatives snapped 
their fingers at Ottoman officials. Consuls lorded it 
over Turkish generals and pashas; and sometimes deadly 
insults had to be brooked by educated Moslem officers. 
Some readers will perhaps remember the case of the 
foreign official who complained somewhat boisterously 
to a Turkish commandant of an ‘insolent’ soldier who 
had failed to salute him, and had answered back when 
reprimanded. ‘Of course, I chastised him myself, as I 
was entitled to do; but it seems to me that he ought to 
be punished by his superior as well.’ ‘ And he shall be,’ 
was the answer. The soldier was sent for, and on 
entering the presence was reminded of the circumstances, 
after which his commander said, ‘You are now con- 
demned to three weeks’ imprisonment’; and he added in 
an undertone, ‘for not having run this gentleman through 
with your bayonet when he struck you on the head with 
his riding-whip.’ 

Simultaneously with this disastrous process, which 
was also shaking Islam to its foundations, went the 
brutalisation of the population within the Empire. The 
Christians were egged on against each other. Their 
national jealousies and racial animosities were studiously 
fomented ; -and from time to time their communities, 
like game-preserves during the shooting season, were 
thinned by lovers of sport. Nor were the Christians the 
only victims of this reign of steady terror. Moslems 
were also crushed under the iron heel. Not only were 
imprudent actions of suspected Mohammedans penalised, 
but the innocent conduct of people who held entirely 
aloof from politics was punished as treasonable. The 
press was gagged. Literature was discouraged. Culture 
in nearly all its aspects was placed under ban. 

Material progress, which so often goes hand in hand 
with political stagnation, was deliberately paralysed at 
its source. Useful inventions were prohibited. Lest seeds 
of enlightenment should fall on fruitful soil and, like the 
dragon’s teeth of old, spring up later as armed men, 
the most helpful forms of culture were officially for- 
bidden or administratively frowned down. Even tele- 
phones and motor-cars were rigidly excluded. Dynamos 
were excluded on account of their evil-sounding name. 
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Electric lighting was not permitted. Congruously with 
this system the educational level of the officers was 
allowed to sink, not only below that of the average 
European army, but below the standard which ensures 
the merest efficiency. The navy ceased to exist, except 
in caricatures and comic journals ; the administration of 
justice became a mill that turned law-abiding citizens 
into impotent rebels, and aroused fierce passions, which 
the army and police kept with difficulty pent up. 
Taxes were collected by men whom greed had deprived 
of the sense of human fellowship. For the ethical con- 
ceptions of right and wrong in vogue in the West were 
substituted police definitions which identified Byzantine 
servility with civic virtue, and stigmatised truth, plain 
speaking, and honesty as political crimes. 

In order to propagate these ideas and enforce the 
corresponding behests, the police were invested with a 
degree of authority which would have been most irksome 
had it been characterised by generous enthusiasm and 
austere rectitude, but was intolerable when wielded by 
men taken often from the dregs of society, who were 
destitute of principles and bereft of moral sense. Their 
revolting theories, in lieu of being masked by the 
semblance of public spirit, were daringly flaunted before 
the population. The ‘eyes of the Sultan’ were the spies ~ 
who wriggled into families, eaves-dropped in private 
houses, abstracted correspondence, forged letters, invented 
plots, and ruined their unsuspecting victims. And, lest 
these dmes damnées of the Padishah should, in a moment 
of weakness, yield to temptation, there were brigades of 
other spies whose principal duty it was vigilantly to 
watch the first. This machinery of espionage, which 
held the spectre of death hovering over almost every 
citizen, contributed materially to keep popular indigna- 
tion against the régime in a perpetual simmer. 

Clearly, centrifugal elements such as these could be 
held together only by powerful pressure ; and the need- 
ful pressure was furnished by military force. This was 
all that ultimately stood between the Hamidian régime 
and ruin. On the fidelity of the Moslem soldier Abdul 
Hamid staked his crown, his liberty, and his life; and 
then he proceeded to expose this fidelity to a series of 
almost irresistible temptations. Self-interest, if not a 
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more generous feeling, ought to have moved him to 
preserve his soldiers’ affection, to foster their loyalty, 
to anticipate and satisfy their needs. To discern this, 
no statesmanship was necessary ; common-sense ought to 
have sufficed. But the Sultan confined his attention to 
those troops, mostly Albanians, to whom he had specially 
entrusted the defence of his palace and the safety of his 
person. Solicitude for the welfare of the others he left 
to the camarilla of harpy-like parasites that surrounded 
him ; and lust of gold impelled them to prey upon the 
nation’s defenders, while the consciousness that they 
themselves were indispensable to the Sultan relieved 
them of all fear of consequences. 

It was thus, for instance, that, in the course of his 
long tenure of office, the Marine Minister, Hassan Pasha, 
embezzled tens of millions which he feigned to have spent 
on ships that were either non-existent or utterly useless. 
It has been pleaded that the Sultan was unaware of these 
shameless frauds, and cannot therefore be held answer- 
able for them. But the Sultan was acquainted with the 
system, had, jin fact, himself devised it; and of that 
system these and similar abuses were the inevitable 
outcome. Besides, when special cases of outrageous 
dishonesty were brought to his notice, it was generally 
his way to reward the thief and to punish the accuser. 
Thus Deli Fuad Pasha one day informed his Majesty that 
Hassan Pasha, the Marine Minister, had ‘gobbled up 
whole battleships and done it so thoroughly that even 
the tops of their masts were not visible. Abdul Hamid 
listened and frowned ominously. Hassan was kept in 
office until he died a natural death, whereas Deli Fuad 
became an exile and has only recently returned home. 

For generations vhe troops had borne the unbearable 
with stoical fortitude. In all probability they would 
have gone on enduring it for years to come, had it not 
been for the still more infamous treatment to which the 
Court camariila recently began to subject them, and for 
the leverage over the army which this ill-usage gave to 
the Young Turks. Their pay was regularly withheld 
from the officers ; some of their rations from the soldiers. 
Military service had gradually become a kind of odious 
thraldom. The army was debased to the level of a 
police corps. Its ideals were destroyed, its motives for 
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self-sacrifice were taken away, its warranted pride was 
humbled. Yet the soldiers were forced to work longer 
and harder than ever betore. Recruits bound to serve 
three years were kept under arms six and seven years and 
sometimes until they mutinied. The reserves called up 
from time to time to be drilled for a short period were 
ordered to serve on indefinitely. They never knew when 
they would again see their families, plough their fields, and 
look after their cattle ; and, when at last they returned, 
it was often to ruined homes and famishing wives and 
children. This was especially the case with the troops in 
Macedonia, who after a time conceived a violent hatred 
of everything Macedonian. 

But worse than all that was the intolerable system of 
military espionage which tended to foster jealousy, to 
crush out initiative, and to kill all esprit de corps. Officers 
might not have dealings or cultivate acquaintance with 
foreigners, commanders could not win battles or attain 
popularity in any way, without running the risk of being 
entered on the spies’ black list and persecuted or made 
away with. Promotionfor military merit and active service 
was falling into desuetude ; and no one, however deserv- 
ing, was raised to higher rank if the report of a spy 
declared him unworthy. Vulgar tuft-hunters and un- 
principled schemers of no general education, no special 
aptitudes and hardly any military training, were sent 
down from Constantinople to take rank over officers who 
had passed through fire and water and come out of the 
ordeal victorious. It was this crime against the nation 
in the person of its heroic defenders that contributed 
most to turn the scale in favour of reform. Officers and 
men were profoundly disaffected towards the Govern- 
ment, and began to show their feelings openly. During 
the past three years several cases of ‘spontaneous com- 
bustion’ had been recorded, explained, and forgotten. In 
1907 there was a mutiny of the reserves at Adrianople, 
and a strike of reserves in Monastir. Last June, in 
Adrianople, forty artillery officers seized the telegraph 
office and communicated with the Sultan, complaining of 
not having received their well-earned pay and of not 
being promoted according to merit. The Padishah kept 
them four days waiting for a reply, and then promised to 
redress their grievances if they would return to duty. 
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At last the army would brook these things no longer. 
The officers, many of them young men educated abroad, 
sent special messengers to their comrades in other parts 
of the country to concert means of redress. A wide- 
spread organisation was thus created without the use of 
paper and ink. But in time the spies got wind of the 
Young Turkish conspiracy. The court party rigged out 
a punitive expedition and despatched it to Monastir 
under the command of Shemzy Pasha. There was no 
time to lose. The plot, although not yet quite mature, 
had to be executed at all risks. Niazy Bey, one of the 
most accomplished officers of the army, deserted at 
Monastir, leading 200 men with him, and took to the 
woods. Thereupon the movement began. A few mur- 
ders, mutinies, proclamations of constitutional govern- 
ment, and the first act of the drama was over. The Sultan 
could devise no expedient; his stalwarts, at their wits’ 
ends, did nothing ; activity was confined to the revolu- 
tionists, who scored a decisive victory. The Hamidian 
régime might be likened to a vast tree of which the 
inside is eaten away and the bark alone lives. Suddenly 
it receives a slight impact and falls for ever. Thus the 
Turkish revolution may be said to have a threefold char- 
acter. Nationalist in its aims and motives, it professes to 
be religious in its scope and is military in its methods, 

The change from terrorism to humane methods of 
government, and in particular the invocation of the 
magic word ‘constitution,’ would seem to have operated 
on the Ottoman people with sacramental force and 
mysteriousness. A wonder-working leaven appeared 
to raise the masses to political conceptions which they 
had heretofore lacked. Down-trodden races steeped in 
torpor felt the impulse of national life throb in their 
veins. In the mind of the European Turk, which was 
erroneously supposed to be impermeable to Western 
notions, a touching and sincere enthusiasm was kindled 
for political ideals and civic virtue. Every one rejoiced, 
every one applauded, because all had suffered under the 
Hamidian régime, and all were now emancipated from 
the infamous yoke. Armenian, Bulgar, Albanian, Kutzo- 
valakh, were drawn into the great wave of constitutional 
feeling. In Macedonia, where for years the powers of 
darkness seemed to be let loose, relentless hate. and 
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savage cruelty made way for peace and goodwill. Serb, 
Bulgar, Greek, and Turk, fraternised in the street and 
wept for joy. The people of Jerusalem asked permission 
to bring out ten new journals to satisfy the curiosity of 
the emancipated citizens. The ex-Mudir of Bethlehem 
was put in chains as a petty Turkish tyrant and im- 
prisoned in Jerusalem. Differences of race and religion 
faded away for the time being in the lustrous mist of a 
social and political millennium. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the Young Turks, who had 
to cope with bewildering problems from the very outset, 
piloted the ship of State with extraordinary skill and 
dexterity, steering clear of the numerous shoals and sub- 
marine rocks that endangered it. During the severe 
ordeals through which they had successively to pass they 
displayed a clearness of foresight, a fund of resource, 
and a degree of ingenuity for which nobody would have 
given them credit. Their dignified treatment of the 
Sultan, their quiet respect for religious feeling, helped 
them over difficulties that had appeared insurmountable. 
Altogether their policy, domestic and foreign, was char- 
acterised during that critical interval of transition by a 
praiseworthy spirit of compromise and toleration—which 
is not Mohammedan—and by sound common-sense. Their 
grave good nature, political fervour tempered by love of 
law, freedom from the surface manifestations of passion, 
and sincere desire to emphasise the moral element in 
politics, impress one strongly in their favour. Indeed 
those aspects of their character constituted a revelation 
for Western nations. The British people were edified 
and delighted ; and many publicists predicted a successful 
and brilliant career for the constitutional Ottoman nation. 
It is easy to be sanguine in forecasting the future; but 
the naive notion that Turkish history, with its endless 
chain of cause and effect, has been wiped clean out of 
existence by this bloodless revolution, will not commend 
itself to any dispassionate student. Forces that have 
been active for ages cannot be annihilated by acts of 
Parliament ; still less can their past effects be counter- 
acted by such means. What was, still continues to be in 
its consequences. In politico-ethnical history there can 
be no clean slate. The young Turks, therefore, must 
apply their own principle and work with the materials 
at their disposal ; new ones cannot be created. Political 
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revolutions occasion no breach in the continuity of 
nature's laws. 

The regenerate nation has taken over the moral debts 
and-defects, along with the political heritage, of the old. 
Old Turkey was assailed from two sides at once, by 
Europe from without and Europe’s protected nation- 
alities from within. The establishment of parliamentary 
government has undoubtedly gone far to ease the condi- 
tions of this twofold struggle, and to place the new State 
in a position at once more sheltered and more advan- 
tageous. But it would be a mistake to assume, without 
more evidence than has as yet been adduced, that the 
struggle is over and peace established on a stable basis. 
The undignified haste made by certain European Powers 
to secure all the loose possessions of Turkey that 
could be appropriated before the close time had begun 
is one of many disquieting symptoms which we need not 
press too rigorously. But one cannot ignore the fact 
that the foreign policy of certain Powers, or, at any rate, 
that branch of it which deals with the Near East, was 
based entirely on the assumption that the dissolution of 
Turkey was nigh, and that a certain minimal share of 
the spoils, when the time came for parcelling them out, 
would be allotted as a fair meed for the line of action 
which they had followed. It would be decidedly short- 
sighted, for instance, to leave in the background of 
speculation the significant fact that every Bulgarian, as 
well as the Prince himself, who despises the Bulgarians, 
looks upon Macedonia as an integral portion of that pro- 
gressive little kingdom—Bulgaria irredenta. Indeed the 
sentimental relations between the people of the indepen- 
dent realm and their brethren in Turkey differ in no 
wise from those which formerly kept the principality of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia in such close touch. 
We should also bear in mind the collateral claims which. 
Greece and Servia advance on certain districts of Mace- 
donia. These are matters that no international confer- 
ence can settle definitively. Ties between kindred peoples 
are not the handiwork of any political assembly, and 
cannot be annihilated by any. 

When treating of the future relations between the 
Christian and Mohammedan creeds, friends of the Otto- 
man people would rather give utterance to hopes than 
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record facts and misgivings. But one cannot be just to 
the Young Moslems of the Empire without admitting the 
intensity of the hatred that is still cherished by numerous 
fanatics. Nor should we underrate the religious diffi- 
culties which await the reformers who will introduce 
universal military service and equality of Christian and 
Moslem before the tribunals. One concrete example will 
give an idea of the racial and religious prejudices which 
still have to be overcome. 

One of our consuls recounts the story of how a Turk 
and a Christian once fell out and went to law. Each of 
them owned a cow, and both cows calved on the same 
day. But when the Turk entered his stall he found the 
calf of his cow dead. He at once dragged it into the 
stall of the Armenian, whose calf he took away. But 
the neighbours who had witnessed the act related it to 
the Christian, who took the matter into court. The 
judge—an honest man—having heard the complaint, 
asked who the witnesses were. The Christian enumer- 
ated them, and they were found to be all Armenians. 
Then the judge, addressing the plaintiff, said: ‘If you 
could bring a thousand Christian witnesses it would 
avail you nothing. For the evidence of a Christian is 
unavailing against a Moslem. But I will try to help you 
in another way.’ He ordered the two cows to be brought 
into court; and the calf, driven in immediately after- 
wards, went straight to the Armenian’s cow. Then the 
judge, accepting this inarticulate testimony of the quad- 
ruped as of more weight than that of many Christians, 
decided the case in favour of the plaintiff. 

Let us now proceed to the other legacy—damnosa 
hereditas—of the old order of things, the nationalities. 
It is a misfortune for the descendants of Selim and 
Suleiman that this question of the multiracial elements 
of the State should have become actual to-day. For 
the Turks, whose revolutionary achievement is doubly 
national, first in virtue of the principle of Young 
Moslemism, and also because the perilous task was ac- 
complished by the Turkish army—which has no Christians 
under its banner—are now in a minority. By the sword 
they became the ruling race, at a time when the sword 
conferred the chief title to power and prestige. To-day 
they relinquish that weapon and invoke the principle of 
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nationalism, which involves a parliament and settles 
everything by majorities. Yet to-day their headship is 
endangered by nationalities which threaten to over- 
whelm them with superior numbers. Already some 
attempts, so far abortive, have been made to press this 
fateful principle to some of its consequences. The Arabs, 
for instance, have more than once declared against the 
Osmanli, demurring to the use of the Turkish language 
in Parliament and objecting to the name ‘Ottoman 
Empire’ for the constitutional realm. Mohammed's 
kinsmen propose to have it called ‘the Empire of the 
East.’ As yet it would be premature to draw any far- 
reaching conclusions from this and similar differ- 
ences that have made themselves felt between the two 
races. At the same time one cannot be blind to the facts, 
for they are fraught with disastrous possibilities, even 
though one may have grounds for believing that these 
possibilities may never be realised. 

For trustworthy statistics of the ethnical elements of 
the Ottoman Empire one must wait until the new Parlia- 
ment displays curiosity on the subject. Private en- 
deavours to obtain light on the question, even though one 
should repair, as I did, to the fountain-head of know- 
ledge in Constantinople, are unavailing. No man in the 
Turkish capital—and I enquired, among others, of the 
Minister of the Interior—could determine for me even ap- 
proximately the numerical strength of the Arabs. The 
Greeks and Armenians too are estimated variously accord- 
ing to the religion and nationality of the person who makes 
the guess. For instance, the ex-Premier of Greece, Rhallis, 
asserted last summer that there are nearly 3,500,000 of 
them scattered over the Empire; but the Greek press of 
Constantinople soon afterwards corrected him and raised 
the number to 6,500,000. 

The Greek elements of the population, whether one 
counts or weighs them, are a factor to be seriously 
reckoned with. They represent a culture on which the 
world of to-day continues to draw; and they write a 
language which, to the ears of the educated, as to those 
of Philoctetes, is music. Their schools have long been 
the best in the Empire; and the Balkan Peninsula has 
been covered with them. The head: official spokesman 
of the Greek community is the Gcumenical Patriarch, 
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Joachim III, an enlightened prince of the Church, with 
whom I had the privilege to discuss the attitude of his 
countrymen and the prospects of the new constitution. 
His views coincide in the main with the opinions which I 
gathered from prominent and influential Greek laymen. 

One suggestive opinion, which the Greeks hold in 
common with the Armenians, is that the revolution was 
very largely the indirect but logical outcome of their 
cultural labours. The conclusion they draw from this is 
that a fair share of the fruits should also be allotted to 
them ; and by fruits they mean privileges. Now no term 
could better connote the sum of the dangers and difficul- 
ties that beset the new political community than this 
ominous word ‘privilege.’ It is an unpleasant proof of 
the continuity of Turkish history, a rude reminder of the 
nature of the legacy inherited by Young from Old Turkey. 
The Osmanli conqueror of Constantinople, Mohammed II, 
reserving for his own government the military and finan- 
cial affairs of his new subjects, allowed the full control 
of schools and churches and the administration of justice 
as between Christian and Christian to remain in the 
hands of the Greeks, who were recognised as a nation 
apart, and were governed in those respects monarchically 
by the G@ecumenical Patriarch, who, however, was amen- 
able to the Sultan. Afterwards the Armenians received 
a similar charter. The principle was thus implicitly 
established that Turkey was a theocracy which ruled 
over inferior monarchical States. 

Now, while it would be rash to assume absolute in- 
compatibility between this type of complex organism and 
a constitutional monarchy, it is fair to say that the two 
will not be found to dovetail very readily together. 
Every constitution, including that which Midhat Pasha 
drew up more than thirty years ago, is based on the 
equality of all citizens before the law. Consequently the 
citizen is the unit, not the race, the nationality, or the 
creed. Manifestly this idea of citizenship, which thus 
lies at the very root of constitutionalism, must remain 
disembodied so long as there is one code of laws, one set 
of tribunals, and one body of judges for the Greeks, 
another for the Armenians, a third for the Bulgars, a 
fourth for the Turks. And the perpetuation of this state 
of things constitutes one of the urgent claims of the 
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Christian nationalities, a claim which they are firmly 
resolved not to forgo. 

Joachim III, the ecumenical Patriarch of the Greeks, 
said to me, when we discussed this topic last October : 


‘The situation is without parallel in its origins and in its 
factors; and only a prophet could forecast the upshot. 
Nationalities, religions, tongues, and interests will meet, clash, 
and perhaps ultimately find some acceptable modus vivendt. 
Perhaps. If not, woe unto us all, not unto the Turks only. 
Therefore we Greeks are determined to do our utmost to 
contribute to the success of an experiment conceived with 
the best intentions, begun under favourable auspices, and 
continued under growing difficulties. 

‘But what we cannot and will not do is to sacrifice one 
iota of the ecclesiastical autonomy which we have enjoyed 
since Constantine XI died fighting on the walls over there, 
and which has enabled us to keep the sacred fire aglow ever 
since. I mention this advisedly, because the idea has been 
promulgated that the weal of the coming Ottoman nation 
requires the sacrifice of their nationalities on the part of 
Greeks and other communities. This notion is not only 
erroneous, but pernicious; and, if the attempt to realise it be 
persisted in, it will inevitably lead to disaster. The Greeks 
are indispensable to a constitutional Ottoman State, just as a 
prosperous Ottoman State is necessary to the Greek popula- 
tion. And the Greeks, bereft of ecclesiastical autonomy, 
would not be Greeks.’ 


The venerable Patriarch of the Armenians, Mgr 
Izmirlian, when expounding to me the ideas and feelings 
of his community, said : 


‘We must look to the Young Turks to act their part courage- 
ously. <As yet we have little more than promises from them ; 
we still await fulfilment. Doubtless patience is requisite, and 
we display it; but, if our hopes, the legitimate hopes of the 
nationalities, are disappointed, those of Young Turkey will 
be blasted together with them. The new régime must be a 
régime of liberty, not of absorption of the many nationalities 
by one, nor irksome centralisation.’ 

** Does your Holiness, then, demand autonomy ?” 

‘“In no wise. We demand a perpetuation of the privi- 
leges now enjoyed by the Armenian community, and a com- 
plete decentralisation of the administration. These measures 
will strengthen, not weaken the political fabric which is now 
being built,”’ 
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These and lesser Church dignitaries hold their own 
courts, try civil cases of disputed succession and conten- 
tious wills, decide the legitimacy of births and the 
validity of marriages, pronounce decrees of nullity, and 
generally administer justice to their co-religionists. Of 
cases such as come before them—and they include some 
of the most important affairs in a man’s life—the Mo- 
hammedan courts cannot take cognisance. ‘How,’ ex- 
claimed an influential Greek, who was explaining to me 
the attitude of his countrymen, ‘how can Moslems, 
whose law allows polygamy, be qualified to pronounce 
judgment on the births, marriages, divorces of Christians, 
who condemn polygamy?’ And, since the rights of suc- 
cession are largely bound up with the laws of marriage, 
those too must be defined, tested, proclaimed by Christian 
courts. In like manner, Greeks and Armenians will not 
allow their priests to be degraded by punishment for 
criminal offences inflicted by Mussulman judges. When 
accused of crimes that entail dishonour, it is the custom . 
to have them first tried by an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
which sentences the guilty clerk to be expelled from the 
ranks of the clergy and delivered up to the lay courts. 

All Christian races in Turkey seem to be at one on 
the subject of those three privileges—educational, judicial 
and clerical. The arguments by which they support their 
claims cannot be summarily set aside by a reference to 
other countries; for there is no political organism on the 
planet which is on all fours with the Ottoman Empire— 
or ‘Empire of the East’—as it is now being constituted 
by the public-spirited men who are engaged in saving 
their country from dissolution. On the other hand, 
unless ways and means be found of equalising, not the 
nationalities, but the individuals, of issuing a code of 
law to which each of them shall be obliged to bend, 
of opening schools at which their children shall be taught, 
and of rendering military service obligatory upon every 
one, the course of the Ottoman ship of state will of 
necessity be more circuitous and abound in greater 
dangers than is perceived in Western Europe. What 
complicates the task to a bewildering degree is the lack 
of cement with which to bind the ethnic stones of the 
mosaic. Nationalism, as we have seen, sunders in lieu 
of joining ; religion engenders discord and mutual repul- 
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sion; culture creates a chasm instead of building a 
bridge. In short, the new Empire of the East is neither 
a national, a religious, nor a cultural State. And, unless 
a new revolution breaks out, shatters the great units, 
and fuses the finer elements into a whole, it is hard to 
see how the political organism can conform to any one 
of these types, or hold its own against its enemies. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in the European provinces 

of the Empire the Turks are in a minority. Russia, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Greece have gradually deprived them 
of so many Moslems who would have been proud to call 
themselves Osmanlis that they now have to rely on their 
brethren in Anatolia, their kindred the Turkomans there, 
and the immigrant Circassians, to uphold the political 
fabric. And the races that outnumber them are the 
Bulgars, the Greeks, the Serbs, the Kutzovalakhs, who 
gravitate naturally and necessarily towards the inde- 
pendent States founded by their brethren. 
_ The Albanians, who have long been flattered and 
caressed by Italy, are attracted by no power outside the 
Empire; on the contrary, any violent attempt to draw 
them away from the Osmanli would encounter desperate 
resistance. This wild Indo-European ‘granite race,’ * 
which now numbers only 2,500,000, has withstood the 
storms of over two thousand years. Against the Turks 
they at first fought heroically; and, after their defeat, 
many of them embraced Islam and contributed to the 
literature and the army of their former enemies men of 
rare talents and splendid resources. Divided into three 
creeds, they feel themselves to be brethren, as Albanians 
first and as members of a religious denomination after- 
wards. Since the Young Turkish revolution they have 
issued the following declaration : 


‘We strive above all else for the recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the Albanian language and nationality, equal rights 
for Albanians of all three creeds, the internal organisation of 
Albanians on the basis of decentralisation, and the autonomy 
of the orthodox Albanian Church. We are also animated 
by a desire to shield our Adriatic coasts from the growing 
influence of Italy.’ 


The Kurds, who infest rather than inhabit the 


* The word ‘skipetar’ means * people of the rocks,’ 
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southern and eastern borders of Anatolia, delight in 
fighting, and live on plunder, can hardly be regarded as 
useful empire-builders. I saw much of them, lived with 
them in fact in the year 1895; and I venture to think 
that the bulk of them are cut-throats, devoid of a moral 
sense, men who are ethically naked and unashamed. 

In Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabistan, we find a cultured 
people whose language is articulate music, whose culture 
was old when Abraham was young, and whose poetry 
can still cause the pulse of modern peoples to beat more 
quickly. The Arabs look upon themselves as men of a 
nobler race, of a higher culture, of more glorious tradi- 
tions than any other ethnic element of the Empire. 
Mohammed was their fellow-countryman; their language 
was ‘the mother of tongues, and it enshrines Allah’s 
message to man, the Koran. The world itself was 
created for the sake of their kinsman, the Prophet. 
Naturally the Arabs hate the Turks, who have humiliated 
and misruled them for centuries, and who would, they 
believe, suppress their language and culture to-day. One 
is not surprised therefore to learn that the Arab deputies 
have declined to join the Turkish parliamentary club, or 
that they have protested against the exclusive use of the 
Turkish language in Parliament. Nor is it remarkable 
that the Arabs of Syria should have petitioned the 
Government to send no more Turkish officials to rule 
over them. For twenty years the Turks have been 
exerting themselves to their utmost to bring the Arabs 
under control, and exerting themselves unavailingly. 
Neither threats nor caresses have made any impression. 
It may be urged with a show of reason that the Empire 
suffered little from the struggle and its inglorious results. 
But one may admit the premiss and join issue on the 
conclusion. In Parliament the Arabs, like the Greeks, 
Armenians, Bulgars, and Albanians, will have greater 
scope than under the old régime for the development 
of centrifugal tendencies. Already Prince Sabah Eddin, 
once a prominent member of the Young Turkish party, 
but now a convert to Home-Rule principles, has formed 
a parliamentary group pledged to bestow a large measure 
of autonomy on the nationalities; and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that this organisation will play a noteworthy 
if not a decisive part in the development of the nation, 
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In casting the horoscope of the ‘Empire of the East,’ 
the temptation to be pessimistic is well-nigh overwhelm- 
ing. But it is fair to remember that heretofore the 
Young Turks have marched from success to success. 
During Ramazan I was in Constantinople, and can bear 
witness to the splendid work they accomplished. Fana- 
ticism was then rampant, and fears were entertained 
that a massacre would usher in the welcome festival of 
Bairam. But the Young Turks moved every lever to 
restrain religious passion, and were assisted by the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, a man of generous nature, whom absorb- 
ing solicitude for the well-being of his fellows and en- 
lightened zeal for the moral and material progress of his 
people have enabled to make several permanent contri- 
butions to the welfare of the nation. He summoned the 
most influential preachers from the provinces, gave them 
detailed instructions as to what they were to say, and in 
some cases actually wrote out their sermons. 

The Young Turkish committee followed his example. 
Apostles of constitutionalism were despatched to the 
provinces to familiarise the population with the chief 
advantages of the new régime; and success crowned 
nearly all their efforts. Further, the committee abolished 
some secular abuses, redressed intolerable grievances, 
paralysed the reaction by weeding out its champions, 
and organised the elections to the satisfaction of their 
adversaries and the admiration of their friends. The 
results are inspiriting. Committees are being every- 
where formed for the purpose of drawing together Chris- 
tian and Moslem, Turk and Greek, Armenian and Arab. 
The Kurdish committee is an instance. This association, 
whose president is Seid Abdul Kader, and which has its 
headquarters in Constantinople and branches in Baghdad, 
Diar-bekir, Van, Erzeroum, Bayazid, Erzindjan, and other 
towns, has set itself the task of bringing together all the 
different races, the Kurds and Armenians in particular, 
and inducing them to co-operate in the work of social 
and political reform. The taxes are coming in more 
regularly than ever before. Civil servants and military 
officers receive their salaries regularly. Discipline in the 
army is improved. The revenue is increasing. The 
Sultan, who has adjusted his policy to the changed re- 
quirements of the moment, asks very often, when a 
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document is brought to him to sign, ‘Does this really 
represent the will of the Young Turks?’ 

But, if the Young Turks are practically without 
defects, they suffer from one great misfortune—they lack 
men. They have no great leader, no fiery demagogue, 
no clever statesman to tackle the problems as they crop 
up and to master them as they grow acute. Then the 
dearth of constructive forces within the movement is 
ominous. Destructiveness without needless violence they 
have raised to the level of a fine art. But construction ? 
They have a splendid reputation for reason and modera- 
tion. Buta nation cannot be governed by reason. We 
are still waiting for tokens of a new life, of a great 
accession of strength, for manifestations of creative 
ardour. As yet the sacred fire that fuses is not kindled. 

The unbiassed student of contemporary history might 
picture to himself the future of the Ottoman Empire in 
the form of a semi-luminous cloud, whose lustre may 
derive either from the glories of dawn or the blaze of a 
conflagration. Gazing on the chain of past events, he 
will feel unable to shake off the conviction that their 
consequences are inevitable. Then, as he turns to the 
miracles wrought by the tact and common-sense of the 
Young Turks, a more hopeful mood will be gradually 
induced. Finally, he will suspend his judgment. But 
optimism is almost universal. For generations a verit- 
able cataclysm has been preparing in Turkey. It was 
foreseen, foretold, and reckoned with. But on the very 
eve of doomsday a group of conscientious workers arose, 
fervent in their zeal against moral and social abuses, 
hungering for justice, impatient for reform. Thereupon 
their well-wishers throughout the world began confidently 
to expect, not a cataclysm, but a political and social mil- 
lennium. Before their eyes tares had been sowed, yet all 
at once they hoped to see wheat sprouting up! For had 
not the gardener been changed ? 

Meanwhile the problem which recent events have 
forced to the front is formidable and unmatched else- 
where. If it be happily solved—and we ardently hope 
it may be—history will for the first time put on record a 
bloodless revolution, subversive and constructive, achieved 
under adverse circumstances in the face of sinister and 
most powerful interests, with no genius incarnating the 
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revolutionary spirit, no galaxy of talents giving direction 
to the onward march, and a population impregnated with 
religious and social ideas, with internal national and 
racial antipathies, which can lend disastrous potency to 
paralysing opposition. 

I mentioned that the problem has no historic parallel 

among cultural states of modern times. It may be urged 
that Austria, Russia, and Switzerland offer ready-made 
solutions of a problem analogous to that with which the 
Young Turks are now face to face. But, on examination, 
the likeness will be found to be only apparent. There is 
no disintegrating element, for instance, in these com- 
munities comparable to Islam in the Ottoman Empire; 
and it may be added, with truth, that the Christian 
churches also make for disunion. Under the Turkish 
sway they so far underwent the influence of the con- 
querors’ creed as to take over many functions which 
appertain exclusively to the State; and these functions_ 
they now insist—perhaps reasonably insist—on retaining 
under the name of national privileges. Without being 
professedly theocratic, the privileged Christian communi- 
ties copied many of the characteristic features of theo- 
cratic Islam. Consequently the social and political mate- 
rials out of which the constitutional Ottoman Empire 
has to be fashioned are comparable in that respect, 
not to those of France in 1789, but to those of Israel in 
the days of Eli and Samuel. Until political and social 
institutions, civic duties and military valour, cease to be 
treated as the outflow of religion, the Empire of the East 
will continue to be theocratic, even though the shadow 
of Allah should become still more of a shadow than it is. 

As things now are, there is no known type of State to 
which the Ottoman Empire is advanced enough to con- 
form. Whether the Young Turks who have undertaken 
the task of regeneration place the principles of nation- 
alism, the interests of religion, or the achievements and 
strivings of culture at the head and front of their 
activity, they will be met by difficulties with the vastness 
of which one is more powerfully impressed than with the 
assumed efficacy of the means available for surmount- 
ing them. 

E. J. DILLon. 
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Art. 13—-TRUTH AND FICTION IN IRISH HISTORY. 


1. Die englische Kolonisation in Irland. By Dr M. J. 
Bonn. Two vols. Stuttgart and Berlin: Cotta, 1906. 
2. The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 1200-1600. 
By Alice Stopford Green. London: Macmillan, 1908. 
3. Elizabethan Ireland (Native and English). By G. B. 

O’Connor. Dublin: Sealy, 1906. 

4. Ireland under Elizabeth. Being a portion of the 
‘History of Catholic Ireland,’ by Don Philip O'Sullivan 
Bear. Translated by Matthew J. Byrne. Dublin: 
Sealy, 1903. 


THE question of the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland is unfortunately one which continues to possess 
more than an academic interest for the inhabitants of 
these islands. The literature of the subject is enormous ; 
no man can hope to master it. Statesmen, historians, 
poets, journalists, and novelists have all added their 
quota to it. But still the problem remains. ‘It is a 
proverb of old date, said a writer of the fifteenth 
century; ‘the pride of France, the treason of England, 
and the war of Ireland shall never have end. Which 
proverb, touching the war of Ireland, is like alway to 
continue, without God set it in men’s breasts to find some 
new remedy, that never yet was found before.’ To-day 
the ‘new remedy’ still remains to be found. Ireland, 
‘for the punishment of England,’ as we are told, still 
continues to be the grave of political reputations made 
elsewhere, to defy the maxims of historical wisdom, and 
to set at naught the visions of the poet. 

It is always interesting to hear what foreigners have 
to say about us. We cannot forget that it is to a 
Frenchman, G. de Beaumont, that we owe one of the 
best books ever written on Ireland. For this reason, 
then, if for no other, we are desirous to give a patient 
hearing to Dr Bonn. But, besides the importance of the 
subject of which he treats, Dr Bonn has special claims 
on our attention. ‘The English Colonisation in Ireland’ 
is not the first work on the subject that has come from 
his pen. He has spent long years meditating on the 
subject; he knows Ireland and England from personal 
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experience ; and, better still, he sympathises even where 
he feels called upon to condemn. 

According to Dr Bonn, the failure of England to create 
a permanent English interest in Ireland, as is apparent 
from the condition of affairs there to-day, was natural and 
indeed inevitable, inasmuch as the ideal of assimilating 
Ireland to England in manners, customs, laws, and religion 
was an impossible and therefore a false ideal. Instead of 
trying to impress a completely developed English and 
Protestant civilisation on the natives, English statesmen 
should, in his opinion, have directed their aim to the 
education of the ‘ wild Irish,’ and to the development, on 
the basis of their national characteristics, of an Irish 
civilisation (ii, 309). 

‘Die Botschaft hér’ ich wohl, allein mir fehlt der 
Glaube.’ But the theory is not so novel as Dr Bonn 
seems to think. It is to be found in every line that 
Thomas Davis wrote; it permeates modern thought; it 
has influenced recent Irish legislation; and it finds full 
expression in the present pseudo-Celtic or Sinn Fein 
movement. More than this, there was a time in the 
history of the relations between the two countries, as a 
careful study of Henry VIII's dealings with Ireland 
shows, when an effort was made to realise the theory. 
The effort failed because, on trial, it was found that 
‘Trish civilisation’ was merely synonymous with anarchy. 
Dr Bonn has written two volumes on the futility of the 
attempt to civilise Ireland according to English methods. 
He should have added a third on the special character- 
istics, as exhibited in history, of Irish civilisation. An 
imaginary conversation between Shane O'Neill and Sir 
William Cecil might have proved instructive; it could 
hardly be lacking in humour. 

Seriously, we think Dr Bonn’s theory is the product 
of a rather superficial study of Irish history. For one 
thing, he has entirely neglected to take into account the 
effect which the geographical position has had on the 
relations between the two countries. St George’s Channel 
lies at the root of the Irish problem. As Grattan, in 
one of his moments of inspiration, said, it is nature’s 
eternal protest against union and separation alike (Speech, 
January 15, 1800). Severed from Great Britain, but lying, 
so to speak, at her very elbow, Ireland is herself a geo- 
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graphical unit. With her long stretch of coast-line and 
her magnificent harbours, she has always had it in her 
power to be a dangerous neighbour to England. Henry II 
recognised the fact; so did Henry VIII; so also Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, Walpole, and Pitt. Each tried to guard against 
it in his or her own fashion. The plans of each have 
gone to pieces on the rock of the geographical position. 
Is it not the belief that the risk is too great, and that no 
securities are sufficient to counterbalance the geographical 
position, which lies to-day at the bottom of the opposition 
to the demand for Home Rule? It is not racial hatred, 
nor a superstitious belief in their own form of civilisation, 
nor commercial jealousy, nor even religious bigotry, that 
has in the main dictated the policy of repression pursued 
by Englishmen towards Ireland; it is the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

The seductiveness of such theories as that put forward 
by Dr Bonn consists in their nebulous character. Griev- 
ously as England has sinned against the Irish, meaning 
the Celtic or native element in the nation, she has sinned 
quite as grievously against her own flesh and blood. 
Take the great landmarks of the history of Ireland—her 
rebellions. If we except Shane and Hugh O'Neill, every 
great rebel, from the days of ‘Silken Thomas’ to those 
of Charles Stewart Parnell, has been of English descent. 
The reason is not far to seek; but the fact alone ought 
to give pause to such sweeping generalisations as that 
which lies at the bottom of Dr Bonn’s theory. On the 
other hand, however, we entirely agree with Dr Bonn in 
the importance he attaches to the destruction of the clan 
system. It is a point that has been almost overlooked 
by historians. No one, we venture to say, can read the 
history of Ireland in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries without a feeling of shame and sorrow. The 
sufferings entailed on the native Irish by the destruction 
of the clan system were simply awful. And yet, if we 
are not mistaken, the destruction of the clan system was 
nevertheless, humanly speaking, a necessary step towards 
the establishment of a higher and more developed form 
of national life. 

The nineteenth century has seen the rise of a new 
Irish nation. Two factors have gone to build up that . 
nation, namely, the destruction of the tribal system and 
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the ceaseless activity of the Roman Catholic mission—the 
former by breaking down the barriers to a national life ; 
the latter by supplying the missing ideal of unity. The 
problem confronting English statesmen in Ireland to-day 
is not what it was in the sixteenth century. Though 
animated by the best intentions and really calculated to 
solve the problem, Henry VIII's policy of ‘amiable per- 
suasions’ failed simply because he could only get at the 
Irish through their chiefs; and these, instead of being 
actuated by any national aims, were entirely concerned 
in their own local pursuits. All that Shane O'Neill, all 
that the ‘ Arch-traitor’ Tyrone himself asked for, was the 
uncontrolled authority over his uwrraghs or dependent 
chieftains. To-day things are different. We agree with 
Dr Bonn that the English interest in Ireland, as that 
interest was understood by English statesmen in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is in a parlous 
condition. We are inclined, having a regard to the geo- 
graphical position of the islands, to think that the decline 
of the English interest is not without danger for the 
connexion ; but, as regards Ireland itself, we are disposed 
to take a more hopeful view of the situation than ap- 
parently does Dr Bonn. 

Far from believing, as he says, that the bulk of the 
Irish people is still unaffected by the process of Anglici- 
sation that has been going on for centuries, we are 
convinced that there is really little to distinguish an 
Irishman of Celtic origin (if any such there be) from an 
Irishman of English descent, except perhaps that the 
latter is ‘Hibernis ipsis Hibernior.’ The distinction is 
not so much one of race or of religion as of interests—of 
landlord as opposed to tenant. Whether we, as English- 
men, like it or not, the effect of English legislation, from 
the Bright clauses in the Land Act of 1870 down to the 
present day, has, by creating out of the Irish tenantry a 
class of peasant proprietors, unquestionably had the effect 
of minimising this distinction. Everybody, except a few 
amiable fanatics, who imagine that by a compulsory 
study of Celtic in the new universities they are going to 
revivify the dry bones of an almost forgotten past, recog- 
nises that the only question that really interests the 
Irish people as a whole is the possession of the land. 
Whether indeed Ireland, which nature seems to have 
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marked out to be a grazing country par excellence, is 
entirely suited to the establishment of a peasant pro 
prietary may be doubted. The verdict. of history seems 
hostile to the experiment. Anyhow, the attemptis to be 
made; and it must be admitted that the operations of 
the Board of Agriculture while under the able direction 
of Sir Horace Plunkett, the extraordinary development 
of co-operative dairy-farming, the success attending the 
cottage-industries movement, the admirable effects of 
Mr Balfour's Light Railways Act in opening up the 
country, and the balances shown by the local banks, seem 
to run counter to the verdict of history. 

Herein we see a ray of hope for the future, and herein 
also, we must add, the only justification for the enormous 
burden which the new policy has placed on the shoulders 
of the British taxpayer. We hope that, when their legiti- 
mate demands are conceded and the restrictions that 
crippled their material and intellectual progress are 
removed, Irishmen will recognise that there are some 
concessions which no English statesman, having a regard 
to the safety of his own country, can consent to grant. 
Ireland has always been the back-door to England. We 
recall the Scottish invasion of Edward Bruce, the Spanish 
invasion in the sixteenth, and the French invasion in the 
eighteenth century. It must be admitted that, though 
we have succeeded in keeping the door closed by main 
force, we have made Ireland unhappy in the process. 
We have now reversed our proceedings. We are now 
trying, to the best of our ability, to make Ireland a 
happy and prosperous country. But, whether we suc- 
ceed or not, we are bound to keep the key of the back- 
door in our possession. 


Except for the fact that they cover much the same 
period of history, the two books that we have placed 
next on our list, the former by a well-known writer of 
Anglo-Irish descent, the latter by an Irishman of native 
origin, have little in common. The former work, we are 
given to understand, has created considerable sensation 
in literary and political circles, and has, by not a few 
critics, been pronounced to be an epoch-making book ; 
the latter is probably known only to a very narrow circle 
of readers. But, from an historical point of view, there 
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is no question which of the two is the more important. 
Though modestly disclaiming any pretension to be con- 
sidered an historian, Mr O’Connor has achieved, within 
the limited compass he has marked out for himself, an 
unqualified success, and has produced a book which has 
the merit of being at once interesting and scholarly. 
Indeed, taken all in all, we know no better introduction 
to the study of Irish history in the sixteenth century 
than his ‘ Elizabethan Ireland.’ 

As we propose to examine Mrs Green’s book in some 
detail, we will only remark by way of comparison, that 
she and Mr O'Connor have approached their subject 
from the same side. Both of them are convinced that 
there is more to be said for the Irish in their conflict with 
England than appears from the usual run of histories. 
Both are of opinion that the evidence on which these 
histories are based requires revision. But, whereas 
Mr O'Connor's ‘Elizabethan Ireland’ is the fruit of 
prolonged study, Mrs Green’s ‘Making of Ireland’ gives 
us the impression of being a mere excursion into what, 
for her, is a comparatively unknown region. Like 
Dr Bonn, Mrs Green has gone to Irish history with the 
object of finding in it the corroboration of a previously 
constructed political theory. It is needless to say that 
she has found what she was looking for. But there the 
likeness ends. Dr Bonn does not manipulate his facts; 
the same can hardly be said of Mrs Green. Unfortunately 
the reputation she has gained as an historical writer, the 
evidence of wide reading displayed in her book, and the 
array of references* with which her statements are ac- 
companied, are likely to mislead those of her readers, to 
whom Irish history is practically a sealed book, into the 
belief that her argument is incontrovertible. 

The fact that it has had this effect renders it impera- 
tive on us, however distasteful the task is, to show on 
how insecure a basis her theory rests. That she herself is 
aware that it is not altogether satisfactory may perhaps 


* Some of these, indeed, might be a little more precise. The ordinary 
reader can hardly be expected to know that ‘4 M.’ means the ‘ Annals of 
the Four Masters,’ ‘Hav.’ probably a reference to Haverty’s ‘ History 
of Ireland,’ and ‘Z.C.P.’ a contraction for ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Celtische 
Philologie,’ etc. We ourselves confess our ignorance as to the constantly 
recurring reference, ‘H. E. Kenny, Lect. Medieval Life in Ireland.’ 
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be gathered from her preface; otherwise we cannot 
imagine how she could have committed herself to the 
astounding statement that, ‘the invading people’ (i.e. the 
English) ‘effaced the monuments of a society they had 
determined to extirpate.’ We are all of us aware that 
the English Government has found it good, with the 
object of obliterating the memory of the ancient national 
feud, to proscribe the teaching of Irish history in Irish 
schools. We think the policy a mistaken one. Irish 
history can no more be got rid of than can Ireland itself ; 
and the effect of the restriction is merely to insure a 
perverted notion of what Irish history is. We think too 
that the inspection of public documents might be very 
well extended, without detriment to the public interest, 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. But that the 
English Government, or its representatives in Ireland, 
has been guilty of effacing Irish monuments—which we 
take to be equivalent to destroying its records—is abso- 
lutely without foundation. 

Like other countries, Ireland has to deplore the loss 
by accident of many valuable historical documents. The 
burning of St Mary’s Abbey in 1300, and the fire in the 
Council office in 1711, destroyed much valuable material 
relating to the English colony. But these are not the 
records to which Mrs Green refers. Her statement, 
unsupported by any evidence, would discredit a party 
pamphlet; and we think she owes it to her readers to 
specify what monuments of a past civilisation she believes 
to have been effaced by the invading people. 

But to pass to the book itself, the object of which is 
to gather together some records of the civilisation of 
Ireland before the immense destruction of the Tudor 
wars; to trace her progress in industry, in wealth, and in 
learning; and to discover the forces that ruined this 
national life. ‘Immediately’ before the immense destruc- 
tion of the Tudor wars would better express Mrs Green’s 
purpose. For it is not with ancient but with medieval 
Ireland, and that chiefly in the fifteenth century, that she 
professes to deal. It will be observed that by implication 
she speaks of a ‘nation.’ To what nation does she allude? 
Does she mean the original Celtic population, or the con- 
glomerate of Celts, Danes, and Anglo-Normans ? 

The point is one of considerable importance ; and it is 
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one in regard to which we could have wished Mrs Green 
had been more precise. For it is clear that, if every 
foreign influence which has contributed to the sum total 
of what is called Irish civilisation is to be regarded as 
Irish, then even the ‘immense destruction of the Tudor 
wars’ may fall into this category, inasmuch as it was the 
Tudor wars that, by laying the axe to the tribal system, 
paved the way for a sense of national unity. On the 
whole we are inclined to believe—and the belief is 
strengthened by the liberal use Mrs Green makes of 
Lynch’s ‘ Cambrensis Eversus’—that what she means by 
Irish and ‘Irelandmen’ (a conveniently ambiguous word) 
is the conglomerate race of Celts, Danes, and Anglo- 
Normans, in so far as these formed a homogeneous 
people. Her view appears to be that the Celtic element, 
representing the highest and strongest form of civilisa- 
tion in the island, necessarily absorbed or assimilated the 
others to itself; in other words, that, exclusive of a small 
official English element, Ireland in the fifteenth century 
formed one nation. 

We hope we have stated Mrs Green’s view correctly. 
If so, it has no foundation in history. It is, we admit, 
difficult to argue with a writer so eclectic in the matter 
of authorities as is Mrs Green, who repudiates the 
evidence of Spenser and Sir John Davies, who never once 
mentions Derrick, who ignores the papal reports and the 
testimony of Captain Cuellar, who will have nothing to 
say to official documents when they tell against her, who 
quotes Stanihurst only when he serves her purpose, 
whose chief reliance is on ‘Cambrensis Eversus,’ and, 
when that political pamphlet fails her, falls back on the 
rhetorical rodomontade of the Irish Annals and the 
fantastic exaggerations of Irish poets. But difficult and, 
we must add, thankless as is the task, we propose to show, 
first, that this boasted Celtic civilisation is largely a 
figment of Mrs Green’s imagination; and secondly, that, 
far from comprising one nation, the English element in 
Ireland was proud of its origin and struggled incessantly 
to preserve itself intact from Celtic influence. 

Indeed, if the reader will turn to Bohemia to-day, or 
better still to Prussian Poland, he will find in the position 
of the Germans in these countries an exact and instructive 
parallel with the position of the English in Ireland in the 
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fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. In 
both cases we have a native population, chiefly agricul- 
tural, with unlimited power of expansion, pressing hard 
on an immigrant and mainly industrial class; and an 
attentive observer of recent Prussian legislation will find 
in it much to remind him of such enactments as the 
Statute of Kilkenny. Both in Poland and in Bohemia 
the Germans find themselves forced to act on the 
defensive. To every one except to the Czechs and Poles 
themselves German culture represents a higher form of 
civilisation than the native. So it was in Ireland in the 
fifteenth century ; and, just as the Germans in Bohemia 
and Poland dread being absorbed in the surrounding 
native element, so did the English in Ireland. Were 
Prussia, in the interests of her own colonists, to draw the 
sword and proceed to a fresh conquest, the parallel with 
England in the sixteenth century would be complete. 
For there can be no question that it was really the 
distressed condition of the English colony in Ireland, 
acting on the political situation created by Henry VIII's 
divorce proceedings, that forced that monarch to interfere 
energetically in the affairs of that country. 

Ireland, we are told, possessed, in the period before 
Henry VIII ‘let loose on it the Tudor wars’ (which by the 
way he never did), a lively internal trade supported by a 
flourishing external commerce. In fact, it was the desire 
to capture this commerce that, in Mrs Green’s opinion, led 
to English intervention, with all its fatal consequences. 
Evidence of internal trade she finds in the existence of 
numerous native fairs or markets. She is a little un- 
certain as to what constituted a fair; but we will not 
press the point that aonach is not the equivalent of 
margadh. By far the greatest fair in Ireland, she tells 
us (p. 8), quoting from a letter of Sir Henry Sidney's in 
1569 (it is worth while to note the date), was that of 
Enniscorthy, held annually, and generally on the same 
day. By whom and when this fair was instituted Mrs 
Green does not inform us. Though material to her 
argument, we will overlook the omission ; but we strongly 
resent her concealing the fact, expressly stated by Sidney, 
and corroborated by the ‘ Four Masters,’ that the fair of 
Enniscorthy was destroyed by the rebellious Butlers, at the 
instigation of James Fitzmaurice. The destruction (n.b.) 
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was deplored by Sidney. What, we would ask, in the face 
of this evidence becomes of her conclusion (p. 9) that 


‘it was such markets as these that the English legislators 
deplored, exhorting all English traders to clear out of them, 
and by a rigid boycott doom these busy Irishmen to ruin’? 


Now, markets imply roads; and we are told that 
‘from market to market the country was traversed by 
roads or by waterways’ (ib.). But beyond learning, what 
no one disputes, that in ancient times five ‘ways’ led to 
Tara, the reader will consult Mrs Green’s book in vain 
for any definite information on this interesting point. 
Roads, again, in such a country as Ireland, imply bridges. 
Mrs Green furnishes us with four or five instances of 
bridge-building; but, except in the case of Thomond 
Bridge, which was built of wood in 1506, she does not 
tell us out of what material they were composed. Mr 
O’Connor is more candid as well as better informed. 


‘Bridges,’ he says (‘ Eliz. Irel., pp. 9-10), ‘were far from 
numerous, and, as a rule, of indifferent stability, constructed 
of timber, wattle, and gravel, needing daily repair; or, merely 
planks removable at will; the few stone structures there were 


being of comparatively recent introduction. ... Whether 
correctly or not, the Irish were believed to entertain an 
objection to bridges, much preferring fords or ferries.’ 


But, if the roads were merely bridle-paths, and the 
bridges practically non-existent, the Irish had their 
waterways. These, though now neglected, were then, 
we are told, in constant use by the natives. 


‘A fleet of boats on the Shannon bore the trade of merchandise 
on the river; and no monopoly was more eagerly sought for 
by later English adventurers. The lakes of Leitrim and 
Cavan, the Upper and Lower Erne, where, at Enniskillen, the 
masts of Maguire’s fleet stood as it were a grove along the 
shore, Lough Oughter and Lough Neagh, the Bann, the 
Barrow and the Nore and the Suir, were gay with boats— 
three large and navigable rivers these last, by which inland 
commodities could be cheaply carried to Waterford from the 
very centre of the kingdom, out of the seven counties. washed 
by those rivers, and other adjacent lands’ (p. 12). 


Prodigious! And for all this, as evidence, a patent, dated 
June.17, 1580, to Sir Edward Waterhouse as water-bailiff 
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of the Shannon, and the vision of a blind poet, writing 
about the same time! Turn we to Mr O’Connor. 


‘The Irish,’ he says (p. 226), ‘were great adepts at making 
light boats by covering osier twigs with skins of horses or 
cattle. They were thus enabled to cross rivers and streams 
that from floods or season were otherwise impassable.’ 


So, except for the long galleys of the O’Malleys and 
O’Driscolls (representing perhaps the Iberian element in 
the nation), the boasted fleet of Irish Ireland resolves 
itself into a few hundred coracles ! 

What now of the commodities that went to form this 
shadowy inland trade? It is quite a mistake, Mrs Green 
assures us, to suppose that hides and tallow were the 
only, or even the main articles of foreign exchange. Ire- 
land, she tells us, was rich in its stone quarries; there 
was an active trade in timber ; the coasts of Ireland were 
famous for their fisheries. Besides sea-fishing, there was 
a large export of salmon and eels; linen was sold on the 
stalls of every market; flax was grown in every part of 
Ireland ; the woollen trade rivalled the linen trade; the 
Irish were famous for their dyes; Irish leather-work was 
well known on the Continent (pp. 45-56). We admit it 
all. We only complain that Mrs Green has forgotten to 
tell us by whom and at what time the natural resources 
of Ireland were exploited. By the native Irish in the 
fifteenth century? We beg leave to doubt it. Except 
for local purposes, no attempt was made to work the 
marble quarries of Ireland until the eighteenth century ; 
the timber trade became important only at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; the fishing off the coasts of 
Ireland in the fifteenth century was entirely engrossed 
by the English and Spaniards, while the inland fisheries 
possessed no commercial value until the seventeenth 
century. It is true that the soil of Ireland is adapted to 
the cultivation of flax; it is true also that the art of 
weaving was known to the native Irish, as it is to most 
_ primitive races; but the linen manufactured in Ireland 
was, until the introduction of foreign flax in the seven- 
teenth century, of a very coarse kind, and its use was 
practically restricted to the wealthier class, viz. the 
merchants of the towns. 

Of all the articles mentioned (except dyes, the making 
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of which had become a lost art), there remain only wool 
and leather. Here at least we are on firmer ground. 
The excellent quality of Irish wool is one of the best 
attested facts in Irish commercial history; and we are 
grateful'to Mrs Green for the interesting references she 
has collected as to the extraordinary popularity of Irish 
serges on the Continent in the Middle Ages. At the same 
time, it is pretty clear from such expressions as ‘ Limerick 
cloak, ‘Galway mantle,’ ‘ Waterford rug,’ that the centres 
of the cloth industry lay within the sphere of English 
influence; whence, and considering the severe guild 
regulations, excluding the participation of the native 
Irish, it may not be unfair to infer that the reputation 
acquired abroad by Ireland in regard to its serges was 
not due to the industry of its native population. 

The same remark holds good of Irish leather. Skins 
of all sorts abounded in Ireland. They not only provided 
the Irishman with the greater part of his clothing; they 
enabled him to construct his coracles, and furnished him 
with a convenient tent on his marauding expeditions, 
and, by supplying him with the means of barter, they 
really constituted the most important source of his wealth. 
There were tanneries at Limerick, Waterford, and 
Dublin; but the skins were generally transported either 
raw or salted, and the bulk of the tanning was done 
abroad. On the whole we think the author of the ‘ Libel 
of English Policy’ (1450), whom on this point Mrs Green 
does not quote, had a pretty accurate notion of what 
constituted Irish commerce at the time when, according 
to Mrs Green, it had attained its greatest extension. 

‘TI caste to speake of Ireland but a litle. 

Commodities of it I will entitle, 

Hides and fish, Salmon, Hake, Herryngs, 

Irish wooll and linen cloth faldings, 

And marterns goods, ben her marchandie, 

Hertes Hides, and other of Venerie, 

Skinnes of Otter, Squirell and Irish hare, 

Of sheep, Lambe, and Foxe is her chaffare, 

Felles of Kiddes, and Conies great plentie.’ 
It was the desire to capture this magnificent commerce 
of serges and linens, hides and herrings, that caused 
Henry VIII, if we are to believe Mrs Green, to ‘let loose 
the Tudor wars on Ireland!’ ; 
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But, if the native Irish took no part in the commercial 
development of their country, leaving it to the stranger 
within their gate, and thereby earning from the latter 
the reproach of idleness, it does not follow that they 
were uncivilised barbarians. It is said that Napoleon 
professed to despise the English as a nation of shop- 
keepers. Perhaps the noble Celt (‘idle, so Mrs Green 
informs us, p. 78, is to be equated with edel, and not, as 
philologists suppose, .with eztel) shared the Corsican’s 
contempt of commercial enterprise. Perhaps his activity 
- took another and higher form. Mrs Green leaves us in 
no doubt as to her opinion on this point. She has given 
us, in the sketch she has drawn (chap. iii) of the daily life 
of a Celtic chief, of the splendour of his establishment, of 
his accomplishments, his urbanity, his chivalry, his love 
of learning, his hospitality, his temperance, his fair 
dealing towards his tenants, and his readiness to defend 
them, such a picture of Arcadian blessedness that, were 
it only true, it would move the stolidest heart to admir- 
ation. ‘The house of an Irish chief was in fact an 
academy of courtesy and conversation’ (p. 338). We 
presume that, when she penned this sentence, she was 
not thinking of the court of that redoubtable champion 
of Celtic civilisation, Shane O'Neill, who, if he broke one, 
broke every commandment in the Decalogue. Mrs Green 
is significantly silent about Shane; or rather, to speak 
accurately, she has told us two things about him, which 
are absolutely without foundation, viz. that he built the 
so-called ‘New Works’ at Ardglass (p. 16), and that he 
was done to death by the English (p. 140)s She prefers 
Cuchonnacht Oge Maguire, though Shane ‘of the Pride’ 
was ten times the chieftain that Cuchonnacht was, and, 
albeit a tyrant and a blackguard, | the most powerful 
ruler that Ulster had known since ‘the days of Niall of 
the Nine Hostages. But her reason in selecting Maguire 
and not O’Neill as a typical Irish chief is not far to seek. 
We know too much about the latter which is not credit- 
able to him, whereas Maguire lives in the halo of poetic 
fancy that Teig O'Higgin, ‘ the blind,’ has cast around him. 

This leads us to remark on what we regard as the 
chief defect in Mrs Green’s book, viz. her inability to 
distinguish between the relative importance of her 
authorities. We have already suggested that her ex- 
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clusion of such witnesses as Spenser, Sir John Davies, and 
Fynes Moryson, and the very partial use she makes of 
English State documents, render it difficult for any 
reader to credit her with candour. But when we find 
her accepting the poetic language of Irish bards as 
literally true, and quoting in all earnestness the palpable 
exaggerations of the Irish Annals as if they were actual 
facts, we can only wonder whether she has any canon of 
historic criticism at all. Surely she must know that the 
very stock in trade of a poet is pure moonshine; and that 
the raison d’étre of an Irish bard was his ability to flatter 
his patron and disparage his patron’s enemies. Must we 
remind her that bard and annalist were often the same 
individual? Is she prepared to accept the extravagant 
dedications of Elizabethan poets as literally descriptive 
of Elizabeth’s personal attractions and character? If 
not, she might have spared us these trivial references 
to the ‘Triads’ and to Mr O’Grady’s Catalogue of Irish 
Manuscripts.* Or, if she must refer to them, she should 
have borne in mind that at best they can only be regarded 
as corroborative evidence as to the conditions of social life 
at other times and in widely different circumstances. 

But this is not the only nor, in a certain sense, the 
most serious complaint we have against Mrs Green. We 
can forgive her partiality for native records; we can 
excuse her incapacity to distinguish between their 
relative importance; but we find it difficult to charac- 
terise the frequent misuse she makes of the documents 
quoted by her. Against political and religious prejudice 
the reader is on his guard and can protect himself; but 
he cannot be expected to know that, in too many cases, 
the documents to which he is referred in confirmation of 
statements made in the text may have quite an opposite 
effect. We have already given one instance in the case 
of Enniscorthy fair, where the documents referred to re- 
fute the deduction drawn from them. There are many 
such instances. For example, it was rumoured that a 


* We wonder how many of Mrs Green’s readers are aware that of this 
book, from which she has gleaned so much information—of a sort—only 
one copy, so far as we know, is accessible to the public, and that is in the 
MSS. Department of the British Museum. The book, we understand, was 
never published. It is still incomplete. The official copy consists merely 
of the bound sheets as they were printed off for proof. 
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Catholic priest had left France in the summer of 1592 
for O’Donnell’s country in a hulk of eighty tons laden 
with salt. From this Mrs Green infers that ‘ hulks were 
laden in France for O'Donnell with salt’ (p. 18), leaving 
her readers to suppose that this was habitually the case 
prior to the Tudor wars, and that the O'Donnell in 
question was the one called ‘ King of Fish.’ She approves 
the title ‘King of Fish’ as evidence of a great trade in 
fish. But in the same document we read : 


‘O'Neill is the chiefest of the Irishry. . . . He never manures 
or tilleth any land for himself, but always hath victuals sent 
him by his tenants and underlings (viz. certain cakes of oat 
bread and vessels of butter, being not good, but stinking and 
hairy) from Tyrone. ... The people there are far more 
beastlike and barbarous than the people of other countries.’ 


This before the Tudor wars, and in the case of ‘the 
chiefest of the Irishry’! If the document is good for 
the fish, why should it not be so for the stinking butter 
and other things ? 

Again we are told that ‘ Galway ships sailed to Orkney 
and to Liibeck’ (p. 22). Turning up the reference we read : 


‘The examination of Miles Brewett, of Dublin, mariner .. . 
Imprimis, the said Brewett saith that he was pilot in a 
Scottish ship of Orkney, of the burden of 120 tons, which was 
freighted by one Mr Lynch of Galway, for Lisbon.’ 


Further on (p. 91) Mrs Green says : 

‘ Before the devastation of the north, Tyrone, according to the 
English, was “the fairest and goodliest country in Ireland,* 
universal wealthy and well inhabited, and Armagh one of the 
fairest and best churches in Ireland.”’ 


Taking it of course for granted, from the context, that 
the ‘devastation’ referred to was the work of the 


* The comma should come after ‘universal,’ not after ‘Ireland.’ Are 
we to regard its transposition as a mere accident, or is it to be classed 
among those small liberties which Mrs Green occasionally allows herself to 
take with her authorities, as e.g. the substitution of ‘the Castle’ for ‘his 
castle’ (p. 139); the omission of ‘as they say’ in the quotation regarding 
Sexton (p. 174); the ambiguous ‘as’ (p. 188), where the document reads 
‘according as’; the inclusion of an editorial remark ‘of the family of 
Brehons’ as part of a document in the note on p. 191? Asa matter of fact, 
the words ‘ wealthy and well inhabited,’ quoted above as part of the docu- 
ment, are an interpolation of Mrs Green’s own. 
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English, we were not a little surprised to find,’ on re- 
ferring to the letter of Lord Chancellor Cusack, from 
which the quotation is taken, that the culprits were 
Con O'Neill and his sons. 


‘For, whereas the country for the most part within these 
three years [1550-3] was inhabited, it was within this twelve- 
month made most part waste, through his making of preys 
upon his sons, and they upon him, so as there was no redress 
among them but by robbing the poor and taking of their 
goods, whereby the country was all wasted.’ 


Reading further, we discover that, in the course of the 
‘ devastation,’ Shane O’Neill robbed his father of ‘8001. 
in gold and silver, besides plate and other stuff.’ Will 
it be believed that Mrs Green adduces this robbery to 
prove the wealth of Ulster (p. 68), and that in connexion 
with the following passage? ‘ We know at least that in 
the raids and visitations of the invaders [ie. of the 
English] chieftain and merchant hid his rich dresses, 
his arms and coats of mail and beautiful articles of value, 
etc. Has Mrs Green, we wonder, never heard of the 
black rents levied by Con O’Neill on the farmers of the 
Pale, in the days preceding Henry’s active intervention 
on behalf of the colonists? But it is useless to press the 
point further. Mrs Green can prove Ireland to have been 
rich and poor at the same time, and from the same docu- 
ments (cf. pp. 64-70, and pp. 157-163), as it suits her argu- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the country was miserably 
poor, both before and during the Tudor wars. 

To return to our task of illustrating Mrs Green’s 
historical methods. 


‘ Materials of war too were imported. “The commodities which 
the Irish make by entertaining pirates,” said the English, 
“and also Portingalls and Spaniards that yearly come to fish 
in those harbours, bringing with them powder, calivers, sculls, 
targets, swords, and other munition whereby the idle men of 
this realm are most plentifully replenished ”’ (p. 29). 


This quotation is extracted from a document belonging 
to the year 1580 in order to illustrate the medieval trade 
of Ireland. Speaking of the special favour extended to 
Irishmen in foreign countries, Mrs Green says, ‘They 
were to be found throughout France’ (p. 35). Her author- 
ity, a letter from Pelham to Walsingham in 1580, says: 
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‘From Cork I received intelligence . . . that our English as 
Irish merchants are generally stayed throughout Prange, and 
that they very hardly escaped thence.’ 
‘From their dairies’ the Irish, we are told (p. 93), ‘sent 
out butter (so much that the export was forbidden) and 
cheese.’ On turning up the authority for this statement, 
we read that the Lord Deputy and Council ‘ state that they 
had prohibited the export of wool, tallow, butter, linen 
yarn, etc., (sic) from Ireland, as it only encouraged 
idleness, i.e. unemployment. Three weeks previously 
the Deputy had announced that ‘ great dearth and high 
prices’ prevailed in Ireland. Speaking of the rush of 
English adventurers to Ireland, when it was found that 
money was to be made there, and of the participation of 
Government officials in the plunder, Mrs Green says, 
‘One of them “was contented to inhabit that barbarous 
corner only to do good among the savage people ”—in 
other words, he had got a great demesne for his portion 
with a fair ancient castle’ (p. 130). On referring to her 
authority, we learn that Sir R. Dillon, one of Mrs Green’s 
‘Irelandmen,’ had applied to Burghley on behalf of his 
kinsman Theobald, ‘to whom MacCostello has given a 
great portion of land, with a fair ancient castle called 
Castle More in Eighter Connaught.’ The Lord Deputy, 
in favouring Dillon’s suit, remarked that Theobald was 
contented to reside in that barbarous country, i.e. county 
Mayo, ‘only to do good among the savage people. We 
need only add that MacCostello was not a native Irishman, 
his real name being Nangle, probably of Danish origin ; 
and that Dillon did not obtain possession of Castle More. 
‘He came hither with a small male,’ Mrs Green writes 
(ib.) of another of these harpies who were plundering 
Ireland, ‘but he cometh home with his trussing coffers.’ 
We will complete the sentence for her. ‘I am well 
assured,’ added Agard, ‘that he hath got more than the 
Treasurer shall if he were here this seven year. The 
individual in question was George Poulet, a friend of the 
Kildare family, and afterwards a commissioner for the 
civil reformation of Ireland. That Agard was prejudiced 
is apparent from the fact that he started a scandal about 
Poulet and the Countess of Kildare. 
‘Pirate vessels, says Mrs Green, discussing the efforts of 
English merchants to capture Irish trade, ‘hung round the 
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coasts... . Kinsale complained that Eagle’s pirates stopped 
its haven. One of them “dwells in the Castle and will not 
suffer any to come into the town”’ (p. 139). 


The individual, we discover on turning up the reference, 
was Richard Colle, who ‘has married Barry Oge’s aunt, 
and dwells in his castle.’ In announcing the fact to the 
Lord Deputy, the Mayor and Council of Kinsale ‘ request 
that letters be sent to McCarthy Reagh, Barry Roe, Lord 
Courcy, and Barry Oge, commanding them to take the 
king’s coin.’ From this it appears that the pirates were 
not allies of the English merchants, as Mrs Green 
insinuates, but hand in glove with the Irish rebels. 


‘No sooner’ (we are told, p. 140) ‘had her deputy, as she 
supposed, secured Ulster by the murder of Shane O’Neill, 
than she sent orders to bring the commerce of Munster 
“into our own people’s hands.” ’ 


The inference is, ‘ out of the hands of the Irish into those 
of the English.’ In the condensed abstract of the Queen’s 
letter, to which Mrs Green refers us, we read, ‘ The great 
traffick of the Spaniards to the sea coasts of Munster and 
Connaught. Means to be sought to prevent it, and to 
bring it into our own people’s hands.’ Were not the good 
citizens of Youghal and Kinsale, on Mrs Green’s showing, 
equally with the English the Queen’s ‘own people’? 

But it is when Mrs Green comes to her favourite 
theory of the assimilation of the English element in 
Ireland with the Irish that the necessity she is under 
of distorting her evidence becomes most apparent and 
painful. Then she is driven to speak of the merchants 
of Limerick ‘trading’ with Murrough O’Brien and other 
Irish rebels (p. 170), when her authority only warrants 
her speaking of ‘victualling and maintaining.’ When it 
is a mere question of forestalling, complained of by the 
merchants themselves (p. 172), she treats it as an attack 
of the English upon Irish:commerce. 

She tells us that Irish influence had so penetrated 
into Galway that the citizens ‘played the Irish games, 
hurlings and quoitings and hand-ball, forbidden by the 
Statute of Kilkenny’ (p. 179). The Statute of Galway, 
to which she refers for corroboration, reads: 


‘It is ordered, enacted, and statuted that whatsoever man is 
found, of what degree or condition soever he be of, playing at 
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quoits or stones, but only to shoot in long bows, short cross- 
bows, and hurling of darts or spears, to lose, at every time 
so found in doing the same, eightpence, and also at no time to 
use nor occupy the hurling of the little ball with hocky sticks 
or staves, nor use no hand-ball to play without the walls, but 
only the great foot-ball, on pain of the pains above limited.’ 


We read that ‘they [the Irish] keened over the dead 
—making open noise of an unreasonable cry after the 
Irishry at wakes and in the house, street, church and 
fields’ (p. 180). The statute referred to says: 


‘ Finally, we conclude that no outcry, howling or shouting be 
made in or out of the streets of this town upon the burial, or 
at the burial of any deceased person or persons whatsoever 
within this town, but that all such barbarous courses be 
given over, on pain of five shillings English money for each 
abuse in that kind.’ 


We can imagine what Mrs Green’s excuse in these 
two last instances would be; but, if she insists that a 
law is evidence of its breach, she must admit that the 
existence of a law is likewise evidence that the breach 
of it was not tolerated by the law-makers. We do not 
deny that hurling, keening, and the like, may have taken 
place in Galway; but we urge that such practices were 
not permitted. In other words, the citizens of Galway 
consistently desired to keep themselves free from Irish 
native customs. 

‘The Irish inhabitants who crowded in were (we 
are told) only put out if ‘they paid no taxes’ (p. 186). 
Authority: ‘All idle men and women, whether they be 
householders or not, that are not able to pay watch- 
tax, nor tallage, to be expulsed out of the town by the 
officers, on pain to lose six shillings and eightpence.’ Not 
one word, it will be observed, about ‘ Irish’ inhabitants. 
‘ An ancient rule,’ says Mrs Green, ‘that no man should be 
made free unless he could speak English and shaved his 
upper lip weekly (which was not enforced), allowed as 
many Irishmen as wished to become burghers’ (p. 186). 
‘Which was not enforced’! That is Mrs Green’s opinion ; 
she offers us no proof. We, on the contrary, prefer to 
think it was enforced, and that the presence of men of 
Irish birth in the city is evidence that there were loyal 
Irishmen even in those days—men who preferred English 
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civilisation, and the chances it offered to them of pushing 
their way in life, to their native customs. But their 
presence was not always welcome to citizens of English 
blood. On p. 183 Mrs Green quotes with approval an 
order that no man should make comparison of ‘ lineage 
and lineage’ with the object of stirring up strife. She is 
evidently unaware that the order is merely a recital of a 
clause in the Statute of Kilkenny; but ‘lineage and 
lineage’ is there explained as English born in England 
and English of Irish birth. ‘English hobbe’ and ‘Irish 
dogge’ find their counterparts to-day in Bohemia in 
‘Deutscher Hund’ and ‘Béhmischer Dickschiédel.’ We 
could go on indefinitely ; but ‘ex pede Herculem.’ We 
think that, from the instances we have given, the reader 
will be able to form a pretty accurate idea of the 
value of Mrs Green’s authorised statements. As for 
those she makes on her own authority, we prefer to say 
nothing. 

Coming to the second part of her book, on ‘ Education 
and Learning, we are astonished that, when writing it, 
Mrs Green did not recognise how utterly untenable is 
her theory of the absorption of Anglo-Irish culture by 
the native Irishh What, we wonder on looking through 
the list she has given of Irish scholars who studied at 
Oxford (pp. 289-302) from 1285-1542, would Mrs Green 
not have given had she been able to substitute for the 
Cusacks, Welshes, Smiths, de la Hydes, Fitzsimonses, 
Plunketts, Dormers, Suttons, Lynches, Bathes, Eustaces 
—all Anglo-Irishmen—a few good O’s and Macs? Out 
of the 136 names in her list not more than seventeen can 
possibly be claimed as of Celtic origin. But Mrs Green 
is not easily discouraged. She remembers that an Act 
was passed in the reign of Edward IV, requiring all 
Irishmen living in the Pale to abandon their Irish 
surnames and to assume the name of some trade, as 
smith, cook, baker, etc., or of some colour, as gray, white, 
black, etc. With the help of this Act she lightly sur- 
mounts every difficulty. Speaking of a certain Peter 
White of Waterford, sometime Fellow of Oriel, she 
infers that he was ‘probably’ of Irish, i.e. of Celtic 
origin (p. 367). A little later (p. 440) she is so sure 
of her conjecture that ‘it is impossible not to divine 

Vol. 210.—No. 418. T 
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an Irish sept hiding its nationality’ under the name of 
White.* 

Similarly, James Archer of Kilkenny was ‘no doubt 
an Irishman, whose family name had been changed’ 
(p. 452). ‘The names of Galway, Athy, White, Walsh, and 
many more, among the merchants of Cork and of Water- 
ford hid, no doubt, the memory of tribal titles’ (p. 135). 
We marvel at the frame of mind that can see in the 
Statute of Kilkenny merely a transient attack on Irish 
civilisation, and can attach such permanent importance 
to the re-enactment of one of its clauses. Would it not 
be wiser to abandon a theory which requires to be 
bolstered up by such equivocal methods, and to regard 
both the Statute of Kilkenny and the Act in question as 
conclusive evidence that the colony, like the city of 
Galway, was anxious, by every means in its power, to 
keep itself free from native influences? Let us not be 
misunderstood. We are not arguing that no assimila- 
tion in manners, customs, dress and language took place 
between the English colonists and the Irish in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. What we are arguing is 
that, where assimilation took place, as it did wherever 
the exposed position of the English rendered effectual 
resistance impossible, we are justified in regarding it as a 
process of decay, and of a relapse from civilisation to 
quasi-barbarism. 

We have said nothing of the political animus and 
spirit of partisanship that inspires Mrs Green’s argument. 
There are some books, e.g. O’Sullivan’s ‘Compendium, 
of which Mr Byrne has presented us with a good transla- 
tion, adding certain useful notes, so far as it concerns 
the Elizabethan wars, which cannot be called pleasant 
reading for Englishmen. But O’Sullivan has this excuse, 
that he was writing while the memory of the wars was 
still fresh. Besides, he had valuable information to im- 
part, and was willing to recognise that, however much 
the English were to blame, ‘the Irish largely aided their 
own destruction by assisting the English in order to 


* Commenting on this name, O’Donovan, to whose authority Mrs Green 
will no doubt bow, remarks (‘Irish Topographical Poems,’ Introd. p. 26) 
that it is a mistake to assume that geal, white, was by itself ever used of 
any family in Ireland. As for the Act itself, he says, ‘It appears, however, 
that the Statute referred to had not the intended effect to any great extent.’ 
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injure one another (‘ History,’ p. 32). For Mrs Green no 
such excuse can be pleaded. We are willing to overlook 
her querulous and unfounded complaint against the 
editors of the Calendar of Irish State Papers (116, n.); 
but we cannot suppress our indignation at the shameful 
insinuation contained in the comparison of the English 
rule in Ireland with that of the Turk in Greece in the 
matter of ‘a tribute of children’ (p. 467). It is not 
true that ‘the deputies Sussex and Sidney carried off in 
their train every notable chief's son they could lay hands 
on’ (p. 426). As for the practice of taking pledges, surely 
Mrs Green is not ignorant that it was essentially a native 
custom, and part of that civilisation she so highly esti- 
mates? ‘He is not a king,’ says the Brehon Law (iv, p. 51), 
‘who has not hostages in fetters.. Do we not know that 
Rory O’Conor, King of Ireland, put to death the hostages 
of Dermot MacMurrough, viz. his son and grandson and 
the son of his foster-brother? But enough of this. We 
deeply regret that Mrs Green has written this book. No 
doubt it will secure her a certain popularity in circles 
where history is treated as the slave of politics ; but it 
will be at the expense of forfeiting the respect of those 
who regard history as a serious subject, and the office of 
historian as one not lightly to be assumed. 


Rosert DUNLOP. 
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Art. 14—WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


1. The Subjection of Women. By John Stuart Mill. 
Second edition. London: Longmans, 1869. 

2. The Case for Women’s Suffrage. Edited by Brougham 
Villiers. London: Fisher Unwin, 1907. _ 

3. The Human Woman. By Lady Grove. London: 
Smith, Elder, 1908. 

4. Report of Speeches delivered ... in Queen’s Hall, 17 
December, 1907. Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage. 

5. The Importance of the Vote. By Mrs Pankhurst. 
National Women’s Social and Political Union, 1907. 

6. The Case against Woman Suffrage. London: Alston 
Rivers, 1907. 

7. The Freedom of Women. By Ethel B. Harrison. 
London : Watts, 1908. 

8. Realities and Ideals. By Frederic Harrison. London: 
Macmillan, 1908. 

9. Woman in relation to the State. By G. Calderon. 
Hampstead: Priory Press, 1908. 

And other works. 


Wut the grant of parliamentary votes to English women 
promote the welfare of England? This is the question 
which every elector throughout the United Kingdom will, 
as he values the prosperity of his country, be called upon, 
it may be within a few months and certainly within two 
or three years, to answer. It is a problem to which not 
one man in a thousand has given careful attention. In 
the attempt to solve it an elector will receive little aid 
from his leaders. The hesitation of the Government and 
the ambiguous silence of the Opposition are of bad omen ; 
they suggest transactions and intrigues ; they foretell that 
a fundamental change in the constitution of England, to 
which the world presents no real parallel, may be carried 
through in obedience, not to the clearly expressed will of 
the nation, but to those calculations of election agents 
and wirepullers which guide the action even of honest 
statesmen who have too fully imbibed the spirit of parlia- 
mentary partisanship. 

' Our purpose in this article is to make woman suffrage 
the subject of calm argument. We propose to examine 
the main reasons in favour of, and the objections which 
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lie against, the establishment of woman suffrage; and 

then to insist upon the conclusion which such an investi- 

gation suggests, that a revolution of such boundless signi- - 
ficance cannot be attempted without the greatest peril 

to England. Our line of reasoning involves two assump- 

tions. The one is that the concession of parliamentary 

votes to women must be, in Great Britain, either for 

good or bad, a revolution. The second is that woman 

suffrage must in this country finally lead to its logical 

result, that is, the complete political equality of men and 

women. Neither assumption can be disputed by any clear- 

headed suffragist. No sound thinker can deceive himself 
or others by the argumentative sleight-of-hand which 

first conciliates opponents by treating the granting of 
votes to women as a commonplace reform, comparable 

to the extension of the parliamentary franchise to lodgers ; 
and then excites the enthusiasm of supporters by putting 
the same measure forward as a revolution which may 
work the political, social, and moral renovation of 
England. 

The strength of the case in favour of woman suffrage 
lies in the following arguments or lines of thought. 

All the ordinary democratic principles or maxims, it 
is argued, on which English reformers have been accus- 
tomed to rely, support in appearance the claim of women 
to vote for members of Parliament. ‘Every citizen,’ it is 
often said, and still more often assumed, ‘has a right to 
a vote.’ It is surely hard to prove that a woman does 
not share this natural right. Secondly, ‘ representation,’ 
we are told, ‘ought to accompany taxation.’ Why then 
deny representation to a woman who pays every tax pay- 
able bya man? Thirdly, ‘the Court of Parliament,’ to use 
an ancient formula, ‘is the great inquest of the nation ; 
its special function is to remove the grievances of the 
people.’ But no one can deny that women, no less than 
men, have grievances, and grievances which often have 
not obtained the attention they deserve. Fourthly, 
‘every class,’ we are told, ‘ought to be represented in 
Parliament’; and it is difficult to maintain that in one 
sense of the word ‘class,’ English women do not make up 
a very large class—the majority, indeed, of the nation— 
and a division of human beings assuredly distinct from 
the whole body of men. We need not illustrate the 
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point further. The reasoner who relies on any of these 
current maxims of popular government may easily be 
driven to admit that the principles or formulas dear to 
all English Liberals sanction, in words at least, the 
demand of votes for women. 

Yet reasoning based on such democratic principles, 
effective though it be, admits of an easy reply. These so- 
called ‘ principles’ are not anything like absolute truths, 
They are at best maxims, watchwords, catchwords, or 
shibboleths, which at particular crises of human pro- 
gress have done good service by summing up ideas 
sound enough for the practical purposes of the moment. 
They have never, even as maxims, been rules which any 
statesman of common sense, even though he may have 
been the staunchest of democrats, unreservedly applied 
to the government of mankind. 

Examine a few of them and their true nature at once 
becomes apparent. The assertion that every person has 
a ‘right’ to a vote is, in any discussion with regard to 
woman suffrage, a mere assumption of the very point at 
issue. It belongs, further, to an obsolete school of 
thought. It is a remnant of that belief in ‘innate rights’ 
which was expelled from England by the passionate and 
irresistible reasoning of Burke, and by the cool and deadly 
analysis of Bentham. In France, indeed, at the time of 
the Revolution, the demand for natural rights was an 
excellent war-cry round which to rally men engaged 
in the assault upon obsolete, artificial, and noxious 
privileges. But the republican statesmanship of modern 
France has forsaken the belief in natural rights, which 
in 1789 was the accepted faith no less of Constitutionalists 
than of Jacobins. The effect and the extent of this change 
of view may be measured by the contrast between the 
successful opportunism of Gambetta, which promises to 
the third Republic a permanent existence, and the 
terrorism of Robespierre, which prepared’ the way for 
Napoleonic despotism. 

Few, indeed, have been in England the reformers of 
any class who could seriously believe in the absolute 
right of every person to a vote. Faith in this dogma 
would at this moment dictate the duty of providing at 
once for British India a parliament elected by adult 
suffrage. The whole of the creed which leads to this 
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reductio ad absurdum has indeed been formally repudiated 
by the ablest thinker who has advocated the rights of 
women to an equal share with men in the government of 
Great Britain. 


‘I forego’ (writes Mill) ‘any advantage which could be derived 
to my. argument from the idea of abstract right, as a thing 
independent of utility. I regard utility as the ultimate 
appeal on all ethical questions; but it must be utility in “the 
largest sense, grounded on the permanent interests of man as 
a progressive being.’ (‘On Liberty,’ pp. 23, 24; ed. 1859.) 


These words form part of Mill’s noble apology for in- 
dividual freedom. They apply with the utmost force to 
the far more dubious claim of every man or woman to 
an equal share in sovereign power. N 

Let us next examine the specially English dogma* 
that ‘taxation involves representation. During the 
War of Independence it was the war-cry of American 
patriots, and was re-echoed by English Whigs, and 
notably by Chatham. It was a really serviceable 
formula at a crisis when it was of vital importance to 
remind ordinary Englishmen that the moral right, as 
well as the power, of the British Parliament to 
legislate for the inhabitants of Massachusetts or New 
York was materially affected by the fact that neither 
Massachusetts nor New York sent a single representative 
to the Parliament at Westminster. But neither the 
leaders in the War of Independence nor the Whigs of 
England believed that the maxim on which they relied 
was absolutely true. Americans originally conceded that 
their favourite formula did not apply to duties on 
imports. Not a single English Whig, from Chatham 
downwards, meant to assert that every man in England 
who paid a tax ought to have a vote. They knew well 
enough that reckless extension of the suffrage, which 
might in the days of the Stewarts have been the destruc- 
tion of parliamentary government, might quite conceiv- 
ably, during the reign of George III, give unlimited 
extension to that royal influence which every Whig pro- 


* ‘The principle of ‘‘no taxation without representation” is the founda- 
tion of English liberty, and we feel that it is one on which we ought not 
to appeal to a Liberal Government in vain.’ (Statement of Association of 
Registered Medical Women, ‘Times,’ December 14, 1908, p. 6.) 
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fessedly abhorred. It is allowable here to press a plain 
question upon suffragists. Would any Italian patriot, 
even though he were a republican irreconcilable to the 
monarchy, admit to the parliamentary franchise the 
women of Italy at the risk of handing over the govern- 
ment of the country to priests and reactionists? Every 
one can supply the true answer to this question. The 
reply of course decides nothing as to the advisability of 
introducing woman suffrage into England, but it does 
dispose of the authority attributed by many zealous 
suffragists to more than one sacred democratic watch- 
word. 

English women, it is further argued, have an irre- 
sistible claim to votes, based on the ground that they 
have suffered, and may again suffer, injustice which 
cannot be removed until they possess the parliamentary 
franchise. Our wish is to do the fullest justice to by far 
the strongest practical argument producible in favour of 
woman suffrage. It indubitably contains a certain amount 
of truth which ought not to be overlooked. Under a repre- 
sentative government any considerable body of persons 
who are not represented in Parliament is exposed, at 
best, to neglect. In a country such as England the views 
of the unrepresented are overlooked far less through the 
selfishness than through the stupidity or preoccupation 
of the voters and their representatives. In 1861 Mill 
pointed out with truth, though with characteristic ex- 
aggeration, that the ideas of the wage-earners, and 
especially the policy of trade-unionists, did not receive 
proper attention, and would not command it until artisans 
were fairly represented in Parliament. The changed tone 
of the House of Commons in regard to trade-unionism, 
since the introduction of household suffrage, has justified 
Mill’s complaint and his prediction. 

Mill also insisted, and with substantial truth, that the 
law with regard to women, and notably in regard to 
married women’s property, was one-sided and unjust; 
and he argued that this state of things gave strong 
ground for the claim of women to political equality with 
men. Nor can any impartial critic maintain that, even 
at the present day, the desires of women, about matters 
in which they are vitally concerned, obtain from Parlia- 
ment all the attention they deserve. A recent proposal 
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to exclude thousands of barmaids from a lawful means 
of earning an honest livelihood may well cause women 
of every class to feel that legislation passed by a Parlia- 
ment representing only men may at any moment deal 
recklessly with the interests of women. Despotism is 
none the less trying because it may be dictated by 
philanthropy; and the benevolence of workmen which 
protects women from overwork is not quite above 
suspicion when it coincides with the desire of artisans 
to protect themselves from female competition.* 

It. has further been urged, and not without reason, 
that the present tendency to extend the area of social 
legislation, which practically restricts the sphere of 
individual liberty, increases the risk of legislative in- 
vasions on the freedom of women. Add to this that 
on any question which concerns the relation of the sexes, 
e.g. the law of divorce, a man will constantly assume, in 
and out of Parliament, that all women agree with him. 
Who has not heard it stated in debate that every woman 
condemned, or, with equal confidence, that every woman 
desired, the repeal of the law prohibiting marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister? In all probability feminine 
opinion was as much divided as that of men. Still it 
is certainly an evil, as to the magnitude of which judg- 
ments may differ, that women possess no constitutional 
means of expressing officially, so to speak, their opinion 
on subjects with which they are specially concerned. 

This whole line of reasoning is open to at least two 
criticisms. In the first place, the cases in which the interest 
of women, as a class, even appears to come into conflict with 
the interest of men, as a class, are rare. Difference of sex, 
just because it is a natural division not depending upon 
external circumstances, such as the difference between 
rich and poor, landlords and tenants, traders and agri- 


* This motive is generally charged against the Factory Acts by those 
who desire for themselves or for working women complete freedom of 
contract. It may be true in certain instances or in certain quarters, but 
it is untrue of the majority of those who passed or who wish to maintain 
these Acts. Are we to believe that women desire to be freed from the 
provision prohibiting mothers from employment in a factory within four 
weeks of giving birth toa child? If so, they require still, in the interests 
of the community, to be protected against themselves. And, even if 
women are to be free to sell their labour under prejudicial conditions, what 
about the children? 
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eulturists, does not, at any rate in a civilised country like 
England, often give rise to an opposition of interests. 
This is the important truth contained in the paradox 
attributed to John Bright, that ‘women are not a class.’ 
Where will you find a body of Englishmen who have 
legislated of set purpose against the interest of their 
daughters and in favour of their sons? Primogeniture 
itself, as a rule governing descent of land, does not in 
reality afford such an instance. It may to many of us 
seem a harmful survival of a bygone time. It found its 
justification in the circumstances of the age when it 
arose, as an institution which prevented the division of 
property ; and in any case it told nearly as much against 
younger sons as against daughters. In no part of public 
life is the predominance of a class in general more 
apparent than in the sphere of taxation. But no 
woman in modern England is taxed where a man is 
not. taxed. In plain truth, the civil or strictly private 
rights of an unmarried woman, when not in some way 
connected with a public function, are, broadly speaking, 
the same as those of aman. The few exceptions to this 
rule, e.g. the refusal of degrees to women at Oxford and 
Cambridge, might be got rid of to-morrow by half the 
exertion used for the obtaining votes for women. 

In the second place, the most effective part of the 
argument under consideration, and that on which Mill 
placed the greatest reliance, lay in the actual injustice of 
the law which in his time deprived the married women 
of England of their own property. It was the knowledge 
of this and of other grievous wrongs, in fact calling for 
redress, that, even more than the commanding influence 
of Mill, enlisted the most generous and the most public- 
spirited of the youth of England in his crusade in favour 
of women’s rights. Reformers in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century believed, not unreasonably, as assuredly 
did Mill, that the wrongs done to women could never be 
removed without giving them a share in sovereign power. 
The change in the law produced by the Married Women’s 
Property Acts, 1870-1892, and for most practical purposes 
completed by 1882, has removed almost every grievance 
of which a married woman in respect of her property 
had reason to complain. The position of an English wife 
may in many respects be envied by the women of France, 
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who a few years ago protested against the law of the 
land by publicly burning the Code Napoléon. The one 
question which an English reformer need now ask him- 
self, is whether the zeal to relieve a married woman from 
unjust disabilities may not, as against her creditors, have 
bestowed upon her unfair privileges. 
_ But the Married Women’s Property Acts, combined 
with other enactments,* do much more than merely 
remove acknowledged grievances. They place one fact 
pastadoubt. They demonstrate that a parliament where- 
of every member is a man, and every elected member 
is chosen by men, is ready, at the instance of men advo- 
cating the rights of women, to remove every proved 
defect or unfairness in the laws relating to women. In 
1909 we know, what even down to 1882 might have been 
open to question, that from a parliament of men elected 
by men women can obtain, because in fact they have 
obtained, relief from any proved wrong. Women, in 
short, in modern England, exert, through free discussion 
and the certainty with which it tells on public opinion, a 
legislative influence which indefinitely diminishes, if it 
does not absolutely annihilate, the force of the argument 
that the women of England need parliamentary repre- 
sentation as.a guarantee against probable oppression. 
Again, it is urged that the concession of parliamentary 
suffrage to women is merely the final step in that exten- 
sion of their liberties and rights which in England, above 
all other countries, has been the glory of the nineteenth 
century, and presents by far the most certain sign of 
human progress. This emancipation of women, as it is 
called, has been full of blessing to the world. There has 
been no pause, as regards women, in this movement 
towards freedom. Mill, if now alive, would rejoice with 
justifiable pride at the change which has come over the 
spirit of the English world. Few now are the employ- 
ments unconnected with political power or the rights of 
the State which are forbidden to a woman. Women’s 
colleges flourish in all parts of the United Kingdom; 
degrees are given to women in the Scottish and Irish 
universities and in the University of London. Oxford 


* Such as the Guardianship of Infants Act (1886), by which power was 
given to the Courts to override the ancient customary right of the father in 
favour of the mother of the children. 
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and Cambridge give her the actual honour of the degree 
of which they still deny her the title. Every one knows 
the name of the lady who, to the utmost satisfaction of 
the English world, became, in fact though not in name, 
Senior Wrangler; as well as that of the lady who in 
reality, though not in form, obtained the highest classical 
degree given by the University of Cambridge. Every one 
is well assured that, unless the lawless follies of fighting 
suffragists excite some untoward reaction, degrees at 
Oxford and Cambridge will soon be as open to women 
as the degrees of St Andrew’s or the University of Dublin. 
Women already enjoy the municipal franchise ; they are 
town-councillors; one woman is a mayor. Nor does 
public opinion enforce restraints which are not imposed 
by law. A woman may express her religious or her 
political convictions with freedom. It would be ridi- 
culous to describe George Eliot, Mrs Humphry Ward, 
Mrs Fawcett, as having been, or being, tongue-tied. Why 
not, it is urged, take one step more? Why not concede 
to women parliamentary votes, and thus pursue to the 
end that path of progress which has hitherto led to 
nothing but freedom and happiness ? 

It is well to admit that this line of reasoning or of 
sentiment affords the most effective, though not the 
strongest, of all the arguments at the disposal of suffra- 
gists. It contains, with some exaggeration, a great deal 
of truth. The exaggeration is all typified by the use of 
the misplaced and ambiguous terms ‘emancipation’ or 
‘enfranchisement.’ From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the course of events and of opinion has brought 
a large increase of freedom both to men and to women ; 
but the women of England cannot now be ‘ emancipated,’ 
for they have never been slaves. It is simply ridiculous 
to speak of Maria Edgeworth, Elizabeth Fry, Jane Austen, 
or Harriet Martineau, as held in bondage. They gave 
expression to the ideas, and in many ways led the opinion, 
of their time. Even theological movements, such as the 
Evangelical revival, which did not make directly for free 
thought, have stimulated indirectly individual energy 
and the sense of individual responsibility, and have thus 
opened new spheres of action for women. Let us dismiss 
at once the cant concealed in the application of such 
terms as ‘enfranchisement’ or ‘emancipation’ to English 
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women ; these expressions, because they mean sometimes 
delivery from bondage and sometimes the acquisition of 
political rights, suggest the notion that to give English 
women votes is to give them freedom. They cannot be 
emancipated, because they are born free, are free, and 
will remain free whether they obtain parliamentary votes 
or not. 

This point is the more important, because the language 
used conceals from view the fact that personal freedom 
has little or nothing to do with participation in sovereign 
authority. We do not, however, for a moment doubt 
that the gradual removal, which has been going on for 
more than a century, of fetters placed on the free action 
and thoughts of women, as also of men, has been an 
unspeakable blessing to our country. Nor do we wonder 
at the argument drawn from this fact in favour of 
admitting women to a share in sovereignty. What we 
do contend is that this line of reasoning is open to a 
clear reply. 

The answer is that the progress which gives satis- 
faction to every man who notes the increase of human 
freedom and of human welfare has assuredly not arisen 
from the attainment by women of political rights; the 
very complaint of suffragists is that these rights are still 
denied to English women. The source of the progress 
which most of us recognise lies in the extension of civil 
or private rights. It has been caused by the increase of 
personal freedom; it is due to the practical acceptance 
in Great Britain of Mill’s own law of liberty, namely, that 


‘the sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually 
or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of 
any of their number, is self-protection. That the only purpose 
for which power can be rightfully exercised over any member 
of a civilised community, against his will, is to prevent harm 
to others. His own good, either physical or moral, is not a 
sufficient warrant.’ (‘ Liberty,’ pp. 21, 22; ed. 1859.) 


This fundamental canon of individualism, that, in 
the words of Mill, ‘over himself, his own body and mind, 
the individual is sovereign,’ is, as an absolute principle of 
morals or politics, open to just criticism; but, as a good 
working rule of political practice, when tempered by the 
common-sense of prudent statesmanship, it has conferred 
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upon English women immense benefits. But this fact 
tells, if we think the matter out, rather against than in 
favour of the claim of votes for women, that is, the claim to 
a share in sovereignty. For Mill's dogma rests at bottom 
upon the distinction which he insists upon and even 
exaggerates between matters which mainly concern the 
individual and only indirectly, if at all, concern the public, 
and matters which immediately concern the public or the 
State and only indirectly, if at all, concern the individual. 
Now a man’s rights as to his own concerns are his 
private or civil rights, and should be limited only, 
according to Mill, by respect for the equal rights of his 
neighbours. But the rights of an individual with 
reference to matters which primarily concern the State 
are public or political rights, or, in other words, duties 
or functions to be exercised by the possessor, not in 
accerdance with his own wish or interest, but primarily 
at least with a view to the interest of the State, and 
therefore may, even according to Mill's doctrine, be 
limited or extended in any way which conduces to the 
welfare of the community. — 

This difference between civil and political rights is, 
for the present argument, essential. Civil rights ought, 
according to Mill, to be governed by his law of liberty. 
To political rights this law has hardly any application. 
No art of logic, even when aided by rhetoric, can con- 
vert a precept intended to determine the limits of an 
individual's freedom, in matters which primarily concern 
himself, into the dogma that a given individual, or a 
given class, has necessarily a right to the determination 
of matters which primarily concern the public or the 
State. A person’s claim, in short, to govern himself is a 
totally different thing from his claim to govern others. 
Grant that an Englishwoman has, speaking generally, a 
rightful claim to the exercise of her natural talents and 
powers, or even to the education which makes that 
exercise possible ; yet you do not advance a step towards 
showing that an Englishwoman has a right to take part 
by her vote in the government of the 300,000,000 of men 
and women who are natives of British India. 

The more the difference between civil and political 
rights is considered, the more instructive it becomes. 
The deprivation of civil rights may amount to slavery. 
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The non-possession of political rights may, to an individual 
man, be of the most trifling consequence. There are 
countries, and free countries (such, we believe, is Belgium), 
where the State is forced to impose penalties upon 
electors who do not give their votes. In no civilised 
country is it necessary to compel citizens to make use of 
and enjoy their private rights. Men of the very highest 
public spirit have felt again and again that while civil 
rights, that is personal freedom in its widest sense, are to 
every man of vital importance, the possession of political 
rights. may be, if civil freedom is secured, of com- 
paratively little value. One of the most eminent of 
English democratic leaders wrote in 1838, 


‘I very much suspect that at present, for the great mass of 
the people, Prussia possesses the best government in Europe. 
I would gladly give up my taste for talking politics to secure 
such a state of things in England.’ (Morley, ‘Cobden,’ i, 130.) 


He held that the mild absolutism of Prussia was better 
for the people than ‘that great juggle of the “ English 
constitution.”’ These are the ideas of Richard Cobden; 
they do not express our own opinion, but they mark, 


with his accustomed clearness, the essential difference 
between the civil rights which constitute individual free- 
dom and the political power which is in reality the im- 
position of public duties. 

Lastly, it is asserted that the possession of votes will 
increase the earnings of women. This prophecy is of 
itself enough to enlist every underpaid and underfed 
seamstress or maid-of-all-work in the ranks of the 
fighting suffragists. The plain answer to it is that the 
prediction, if it means (as every working woman does 
understand it to mean) that a vote will raise the market 
value of a woman’s work, is false. The ordinary current 
price of labour depends on economical causes, and is not 
affected by a man’s or a woman’s possession of the 
parliamentary franchise. No master raises his footman’s 
wages because the man-servant happens to be a voter; and 
he will assuredly not raise the wages of his housemaid 
because he finds that, under some Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment Act, she has got her name placed on the parlia- 
mentary register. Why, in the name of common-sense, 
should a vote confer upon a woman a benefit which it 
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has never conferred upon aman? We have throughout 
this article indeed admitted that woman suffrage does 
increase the chance of Parliament turning its attention 
towards the wishes of women, and thus may cause any 
grievance under which a woman suffers to be the more 
speedily removed. But this admission is a totally 
different thing from the assertion that a woman’s vote 
will raise her wages. 

There is another sense in which a vote or political 
power may, we also admit, have its pecuniary value. It 
may be used by women, and still more by a body of 
women, to wring money or money's worth from the 
State. A Ministry in want of support may bid high for 
the votes of women. But such traffic in votes is nothing 
better than sheer bribery; and, in the eyes of honest men 
and of honest women, bribery is none the more respect- 
able because it is the corruption not of an individual but 
of a class, or because the bribe comes neither out of the 
pocket of a M.P. nor out of the funds of a party, but 
out of the public revenue. The possibility that newly 
enfranchised women may be specially open to such 
corruption affords, if true, a cogent argument against 
Woman Suffrage. 


Let us now turn to the reasons which tell directly 
against the admission of women to the parliamentary 
franchise. 

The first is that woman suffrage must lead to adult 
suffrage, and will increase all the admitted defects of 
so-called universal or, in strictness, manhood suffrage. 
Every reason and every sentiment which supports the 
ery of ‘ votes for women’ tells in favour of adult suffrage. 
It would be no easy task to give, even in name, political 
equality to women under our present electoral system.* 
But this feat could be performed with the greatest ease 
under a scheme of adult suffrage which would give 
a vote to every man or woman who had attained 
the age of twenty-one years. Woman suffrage, then, 


* The mere extension of the present electoral system so as to include 
women might have extraordinary results. It might, for example, exclude 
many married women from the electorate. Women as eminent as Mrs 
Humphry Ward might find themselves without a vote, whilst many un- 
married shop-girls were electors. 
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independently of the new electors being women, must 
add to the defects of manhood suffrage. A huge con- 
stituency is, just because of its size, a bad electoral body. 
As the number of electors is increased, the power and 
the responsibility of each man are diminished. Authority 
passes into the hands of persons who possess neither the 
independence due to the possession of property nor the 
intelligence due to education. 

Our electorate now consists of some 7,000,000 men. 
Adult suffrage would create an electorate of, say roundly, 
from at least 20,000,000 to 24,000,000 individuals, of whom 
considerably over 10,000,000 would be women. This 
mere increase in numbers is no slight evil. That more 
than half the new electors should be absolutely devoid 
of political training and traditions creates of itself a 
national peril; but common sense forbids any fair 
reasoner to stop at this point. This uneducated 
majority of the electorate would be women. The very 
advocates of woman suffrage make it part of their case 
that the civic virtues of women have never as yet been 
fully developed. Assuredly the most ordinary prudence 
warns us against admitting to a full share of sovereignty 
persons who have lacked all experience of its exercise. 

Grant, for the sake of argument—though the conces- 
sion is not justified by our knowledge of human nature 
—that possession of power invariably teaches its posses- 
sors to use it with justice. Still it remains the height of 
folly to entrust the guidance of the State, at a time when 
the country is surrounded by perils of all kinds, to un- 
skilled apprentices who have no experience in piloting 
the commonwealth through pressing dangers. The most 
sagacious advocates of women’s rights do not deny that 
each sex exhibits virtues which are found only in a less 
degree, or, it may be, not at all, in the other. We hear 
much of the keenness of women’s personal sympathies, 
of their capacity for passionate and often generous 
emotion ; we are told that either nature or training, or 
both in combination, may lead women to see more readily 
than men the minute details on which depends the trans- 
action of business. Yet it would not be unfair to say 
‘that, while women often perceive more readily than men 
the actual facts before them, they have a less firm grasp 
on principles; that a woman, in short, compared with a 
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man of equal ability, may have a better eye for the 
circumstances around her, but has less of foresight. She 
has assuredly also less of tenacity. 

From differences, upon some of which, in whatever 
form they ought to be expressed, no man has insisted 
more strongly than Mill, it follows that the participation 
of women in sovereign power must introduce into English 
politics a new and incalculable element which will not 
work wholly for good. An English democracy, in 
common with all democracies, is too emotional. The 
strong point of popular government is assuredly neither 
foresight nor firmness of purpose. Now every student of 
British history can see that occasionally the statesmanlike 
foresight, and still more certainly the intense tenacity 
or obstinacy of purpose, which have marked the British 
aristocracy and the British middle classes, have been the 
salvation of the country. These qualities defended the 
independence of England against the despotism of 
Louis XIV, and, in a later age, against the attacks, first 
of revolutionary Jacobinism, and next of Napoleonic 
Imperialism. No oneas yet knows whether our democracy 
can exhibit the unconquerable tenacity of purpose which 
once and again has saved England from subjection to 
foreign power. Who can contemplate without dread a 
state of things under which democratic passion, intensified 
by feminine emotion, may deprive the country both of 
the calmness which foresees and the resolution which 
repels the onslaught of foreign enemies? There is, we 
venture to say, no man, and no woman either, who at 
moments of calm reflection can believe that, at a time of 
threatened invasion, the safety of the country would be 
increased by the possibility that British policy might be 
determined by the votes and the influence of the fighting 
suffragists.* 

A second objection to the proposed sovereignty of 
women is this. It has hitherto been in Great Britain a 
primary and essential condition of the admission of any 
body of persons to a share in sovereignty that the class 


* The demand of votes for women, if granted, must be followed by the 
cry of ‘seats in Parliament for women,’ ‘judgeships for women,’ ‘ places 
in the Cabinet for women’; for the avowed aim of the suffragists is the com- 
plete political equality of men and of women. The concession of votes is 
the encouragement, not the close, of a long agitation. 
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on whose behalf parliamentary votes are demanded 
should be eager and ready to take up parliamentary 
responsibilities. In 1832 nobody doubted that the middle 
classes, or in 1867 that the artisans, desired admission to 
the full powers of citizenship. But this primary condition 
of constitutional changes has in the present instance 
not been fulfilled. Many women, indeed, desire votes; 
a few women clamour passionately for votes. But a 
large number of English women protest against the in- 
troduction of woman suffrage; they deprecate the con- 
cession to themselves of rights which they regard as 
intolerable burdens, and the concession to other women 
of powers which they believe the recipients cannot exer- 
cise with advantage to the country. 

This protest must command attention; it reveals an 
exceptional state of opinion which must, so long as it 
exists, tell strongly against the introduction of woman 
suffrage into Great Britain. The position of these 
political protestants is in no way absurd. It is best 
expressed in the words of a woman: 


‘The women whose profound, though often unspoken, reluc- 
tance to the proposed addition to their duties and responsi- 
bilities I am endeavouring to interpret, do not regard the 
question as mainly referring to the value, or the best distri- 
bution, of a particular bit of political machinery; but as 
involving that of the right and fair division of labour between 
the sexes. We regard the suffrage not as conferring a neces- 
sarily advantageous position, but rather as the symbol, and 
to some extent the instrument, of a public participation in 
political functions; not as a prize to be coveted, but as the 
token of a task which should not be indiscriminately imposed 
—a task not to be lightly undertaken, or discharged without 
encountering both toil and opposition. We think that justice 
and fairness consist, not in ignoring actual differences, but in 
so adjusting necessary burdens with due regard to the lines 
of irremovable difference as to secure the most even distri- 
bution of pressure. We believe that the fact that Nature 
has irrevocably imposed certain burdens on our sex consti- 
tutes a claim, as a matter of justice, that we should be relieved 
from some part of those functions which men are competent 
to share with us.’ * 


* Miss C. E. Stephen, ‘ Women and Politics.’ The ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 
February 1907, pp. 228, 229. 
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Nor is there the least lack of public spirit in the protest 
by freeborn Englishwomen against subjection to a sover- 
eignty of women which they neither desire nor revere, 
and which they believe would be disastrous to the country. 
One point is past dispute. Every reason which supports 
‘ the claim of women to votes supports also the right of 
women to be consulted on the question whether they 
shall be given votes or not. It is impossible to maintain 
that women have a right to determine every matter 
which concerns the interest of England or of the British 
Empire, but have no right to be consulted whether it is 
well for England and for women themselves that the 
country should try the new experiment of woman 
suffrage. No serious reasoner will try to escape this 
conclusion by the idle retort that a woman who does not 
desire a vote need not use it. The very essence of her 
objection is that a vote imposes upon her a duty which 
may be an intolerable burden, and subjects her to the 
rule of a class, namely women, which she deems incom- 
petent to exercise sovereign power.* 

A third objection is that the basis of all government 
is force, which means in the last resort physical strength. 
Now predominant force lies in the hands of men; and 
these facts, whether we like them or not, tell in more 
ways than people often realise against giving a share in 
sovereignty to English women. The matter well deserves 
consideration. 

There is, in the first place, a grave danger that the 
nominally sovereign body may not be in reality able to 
enforce the law of the land. In this country the legal or 
constitutional sovereign is Parliament, i.e. the King, the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons, acting 
together ; but the ‘ political sovereign’ f is the electorate, 
which, being wide enough to share and represent the 
feelings of the mass of the people, does in general obtain 
obedience to the laws which it approves. But the reason 
why laws made with the assent or aquiescence of the 


* In some form or other care must be taken that any Act which offers 
or forces the suffrage upon women has received the assent of the persons 
upon whom it imposes new functions. Never was there a stronger case 
for some kind of referendum. 

+ For the distinction between the legal and the political sovereign see 
Dicey, ‘ Law of the Constitution’ (7th ed.), pp. 70-72. 
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electorate are obeyed, is that the electors constitute a 
power to which no single citizen and no class of citizens 
can offer permanent resistance. 

That the employment of physical force is the basis 
of law and of sovereignty, any one may assure himself 
by observing the way in which law loses its authority 
whenever the support of the force whence law derives 
its power is withdrawn. Why has the law of the land 
little better than a nominal existence in some parts of 
Ireland? The answer is that, for reasons of party con- 
venience, the British Government will not in Ireland use 
the power placed in its hands by Parliament for the 
enforcement of the law. Let a fighting suffragist in her 
calmer moments ask herself why it is that her petulance 
or her cunning is allowed occasionally to interrupt the 
sittings of the House of Commons and lower the dignity 
of Parliament? The answer assuredly is that habitual 
consideration for the weakness of women makes English- 
men for the moment unwilling to use the force needed 
for the suppression of misbehaviour, which it may any 
day be necessary to punish with the severity due to serious 
crime. 

Meanwhile law is enfeebled unless supported by ade- 
quate force. Now the sovereignty of Parliament, or in 
other words the power of the electorate, might easily be 
imperilled if the majority of the electors were a class 
which, though more numerous, was weaker than a 
minority of the nation. But this is exactly the state of 
things which might arise under a system of adult suffrage 
embracing not only men but women. Suppose an Act of 
Parliament passed which was opposed to the wishes of 
the decided majority of male electors, but carried practic- 
ally by the votes of women. In such a case the ominous 
result would ensue that, whilst the political sovereign, 
that is the majority of the electors, supported the law, 
the body possessed of predominant strength would be 
strongly opposed to the law. Rarely, indeed, could it 
happen that anything like the whole body of female 
electors would be opposed to anything like the whole 
body of male electors. It is not necessary for our argu- 
ment to imagine so portentous a state of affairs. But it 
is certainly possible under a system of adult suffrage, and 
in a country where, as in England, women constitute the 
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greater part of the population, that a body composed of a 
large majority of female electors acting together with a 
minority of male electors, might force upon the country 
a law or a policy opposed to the deliberate will and 
judgment of the majority of Englishmen. Is it certain 
that in such circumstances Englishmen would obey and 
enforce a law that punished as a crime conduct which 
they in general held ought to be treated as an offence, 
not against law, but against morality? Can we, again, 
feel assured that Englishmen might not forbid the making 
of an ignominious peace, even though the majority of the 
electorate, consisting for the most part of women, held 
that the horrors of war must be terminated at all costs 
by a treaty which, in the eyes of most Englishmen, 
sacrificed the dignity and imperilled the independence 
of the country ? 

Add to this a consideration to which little attention 
has been paid. The army, the police, governors of gaols, 
every person, in short, by whom the coercive power of 
the State is directly exercised, must, under any constitu- 
tion whatever, be men. Whenever, therefore, a large 
majority of male electors is outvoted by a majority 
constituted mainly of women, the minority will com- 
mand the sympathy of the officials by whose hands the 
State exercises its power. Woman suffrage, therefore, 
in common with every system which separates nominal 
sovereignty from the possession of irresistible power, 
involves the risk that the constitutional sovereign of 
the country may be rendered powerless by a class, in this 
instance the majority of the male electors, possessed of 
predominant physical force. 

Look at the connexion between force and govern- 
ment from another point of view. It is an open secret 
of sound constitutionalism that any polity which is to 
stand the trials to which every great institution devised 
by man is exposed, must give effect, under whatever 
form, to the will of the class possessed of paramount 
and enduring power. In this sense, and in this sense 
only, statesmen who most honour law and justice must 
desire that might and right, law and strength, should 
harmonise with and support each other. The many 
failures and the rare successes-of constitution-makers 
equally attest the importance of this principle. Why 
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was it that the democrats and Puritans who planned 
institutions so ingenious as the constitution of 1653 could 
create no permanent form of popular government? A 
partial answer to a complicated question is surely to be 
found in the fact that the premature democratic institu- 
tions of Puritanism, and even the Protectorate with its 
approach towards the ancient kikgship, did not represent 
the strength of England. The yeomanry, on which the 
republicans of the Commonwealth relied, was already a 
declining power. Why, on the other hand, did the Revo- 
lution settlement of 1689, with all its defects, stand 
substantially unchanged for some 140 years? The answer 
is that this work of Whig statesmanship on the whole 
satisfied the large landowners, the merchants, the traders, 
who constituted the true strength of England. 

Consider for a moment the experiment, tried in our 
own times by the American democracy, of conferring full 
political rights on the negroes of the South. There was 
much to be said in its favour. In a democratic republic, 
men argued, no class could obtain respect or secure its 
own civil rights unless it had its share in political 
sovereignty. This was the conviction of most, though 
not of all Abolitionists; it was shared by some of the 
best and wisest of American statesmen. In the decision 
finally adopted, generous enthusiasm and philanthropy 
played a far greater part than partisanship or the 
shallow astuteness of party managers. The generous 
experiment has turned out a dubious success, if not a 
failure. The negro vote is a sham and a fraud. Some 
candid observers will assert that the state of feeling 
between the whites and the blacks is worse than ever, 
though others happily draw a brighter picture of the 
condition of the South. No one, thank Heaven, regrets 
the abolition of slavery ; but patriotic American citizens, 
among whom may be numbered some of the most sagacious 
of the men of colour, hold, it would appear, the opinion 
that the wiser course would have been to use the power 
of the re-united Republic, at the end of the War of 
Secession, for securing to the negroes every civil right, 
instead of hurrying on their accession to political rights 
which have certainly not given them political authority. 

Let no indignant suffragist suppose that we are so 
dull as to suggest, what any man of sense knows to be 
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strictly false, that English women occupy anything like 
the position of ignorant and hardly civilised negroes. 
The suggestion that English women are slaves, patent as 
is its absurdity, comes, if at all, from the more heated and 
less wise advocates of woman suffrage. All that is here 
contended for is that page after page of history ex- 
emplifies the futility of giving to any class, whether of 
men or of women, political rights in excess of genuine 
political power. 

Full participation, further, not in civil rights, but 
in sovereignty, depends on capacity to perform all the 
duties of citizenship; and the defence of his country is 
at certain periods the main, as at all times it ought to 
be the essential duty of a British citizen. But this duty 
women as a class have not the capacity to perform. No 
one dreams of the formation of an army of amazons; 
and, were such a thing a possibility, it would be a step 
back towards barbarism. Nor is it only in the defence of 
the country against foreign enemies that women are, by 
nature, incapable of taking part; the same is the case 
with the maintenance of law and order at home. Law is 
a command; its sanctions are ineffective without force 
to apply them; and women are unable to share in the 
forcible maintenance of the laws which, if they had the 
vote, they would share in making. It is no argument, 
in this connexion, to say that many men are incapable, 
from age or weakness, of defending the State, but enjoy 
the franchise all the same. The aged have taken, or 
been able to take, their share in public duties ; the weak- 
lings are exceptions. Of women the reverse is true. No 
one dreams that they ought to be constables, officers of 
police, governors of gaols, or coast-guards. No woman 
is bound, asis a man, to attend the Justices in suppressing 
a riot upon pain of fine andimprisonment. All this is no 
absolute ground for excluding women from a share in 
sovereign power, but it does afford a ground which is 
not palpably unjust for their exclusion from political 
authority. 

Distinctions of rights founded upon sex have often 
given rise to injustice, but they have this in their favour : 
they rest upon a difference not created by social conven- 
tions or by human prejudice and selfishness, or by acci- 
dental circumstances (such as riches and poverty) which 
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split society into classes, but upon the nature of things. 
This difference is as far-reaching as it is natural and 
immutable. It is one which, just because it is permanent 
and unchangeable, every honest thinker must take -into 
account. That men are men and women are women is 
an obvious truism; yet it contains an undeniable truth 
which, like some other unwelcome facts, rhetoric, even 
when, as with Mill, it masquerades as strict reasoning, 
cannot conceal. This is a matter worth insisting upon, 
for there is nothing which hinders the calm discussion of 
a political problem requiring for its solution something 
like judicial serenity, so much as the difficulty, inseparable 
from all discussions involving reference to sex, of putting 
plain facts into plain language. The comparative weak- 
ness of women inevitably means loss of power. Nor 
can it be forgotten that not only are women physically, 
and probably mentally, weaker than men, but that they 
are inevitably, as a class, burdened with duties of the 
utmost national importance, and of an absorbing and 
exhausting nature, from which men are free. In any 
ease, the close connexion between government and force 
tells against the claim made on behalf of women to the 


possession of as much political authority as is conceded 
to men. 


We return then to the question whence we started : 
will England derive benefit from the introduction of 
woman suffrage? When the matter has been calmly 
examined, without declamation or rhetoric, the answer- 
comes out clearly enough. This will appear if we sum- 
marise our whole case. 

There exist, on the one hand, some plausible argu- 
ments for conceding to women a share in sovereign 
power. The force, however, of these reasons lies mainly 
in their correspondence with much of the prevalent 
sentiment of the day ; when examined, they turn out too 
weak to prove the necessity or the expediency of exposing 
an ancient commonwealth to the risks of a dangerous 
experiment, which can hardly indeed be complimented 
with the name of an experiment, since, when once tried, 
it cannot be given up. 

The claim to parliamentary votes, as a matter of 
abstract right, is part of an obsolete political creed 
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which did not command the assent of the teacher whose 
‘Subjection of Women’ supplies the argumentative 
foundation of the claim to woman suffrage. This demand, 
again, is treated by suffragists as a deduction from the 
principles of popular government; but these so-called 
principles, when rationally examined, turn out to be 
mere watchwords or shibboleths which, if treated as 
the premisses of serious political argument, must, from 
tbeir vagueness and inaccuracy, lead to absurd conclusions. 
The desired innovation or revolution is, we are further 
told, needed to deliver English women from, or guard 
them against, grievous wrongs. But we now know from 
happy experience that such wrongs may be, as they in 
fact have been, removed or averted by a parliament 
consisting solely of men, and in the election whereof no 
woman had a part. 

To give votes to women is, we are assured, nothing 
but the last step in that path of democratic progress 
which, during the last eighty years, has led the men 
and women of England towards freedom and happiness. 
Grant—though the concession is an extravagant one 
—that the benefits derived from the development of 
popular government are not only, as they certainly are, 
great, but have also been unmixed with any evil; it is 
easy enough to show that they have been obtained in 
Great Britain, at least, by adherence to the fundamental 
canon of individualism, ‘that over himself, his own body 
and mind, the individual is, or ought to be, sovereign’ ; 
that is, by the extension of the civil rights of individuals, 
whether men or women. But the dogma that an indi- 
vidual, whether man or woman, has a right to determine 
matters which mainly concern such individual, goes 
hardly a step towards showing that, from a woman's 
right to govern herself, you may legitimately infer that 
she has a right to govern others. The claim to civil 
rights or private rights never has been and never can 
be placed on the same footing as the claim to political 
rights, or, in other words, duties.* 


* It is worth noting that no man was less inclined than Mill to entrust 
the government of India to the British democracy. He deplored the trans- 
ference of the administration of Indian affairs from the East India Company 
to Parliament. The igood government of India depended, in his opinion, 
upon a much more profound study of the conditions of Indian government 
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The reasons, on the other hand, against trying a 
hazardous constitutional experiment on an ancient com- 
monwealth are of immense weight. 

Woman suffrage means adult suffrage; and adult 
suffrage means the transfer of the right to govern the 
United Kingdom from some 7,000,000 of men to some 
20,000,000 or, it may be, 24,000,000 of men and women, 
whereof women will be the majority. 

That the women to be admitted to the parliamentary 
franchise will often be excellent persons, highly endowed 
with the virtues of fortitude, personal unselfishness, and 
self-sacrifice, we are convinced; but the conviction that 
English women will exhibit in the highest degree the 
virtues of women is not the contradiction but the comple- 
ment of the belief, entertained by nearly every man, 
that women of pre-eminent goodness are often lacking 
in the virtues, such as active courage, firmness of judg- 
ment, self-control, steadiness of conduct, and above all, 
a certain sense of justice maintained even in the heat of 
party conflict, which are often to be found in Englishmen, 
even of an ordinary type. Whoever asks for the vindi- 
cation of this belief should study the deeds and the words 
of the fighting suffragists. He should note at the same 
time that the female leaders in the battle for women’s 
rights have for the most part never unreservedly con- 
demned the lawless follies and the hysterical insolence 
of their followers. These leaders have thus condoned 
courses of action which, if pursued by every body of 
persons who deemed that they suffered real grievances, 
would reduce the United Kingdom to an anarchy deeper 
than that which destroyed Poland. 

Of the features which discredit the agitation whose 
war-cry is ‘ Votes for Women,’ we have of set purpose said 
little. The antics of the fighting suffragists hardly deserve 
serious notice. The misapprehension both of history and 
of law which suggests the delusion that English women 
have been robbed of a suffrage which they never possessed, 
has, we trust, been finally disposed of by the impressive 
judgment delivered by the Lord Chancellor in the House 


than British politicians had shown any willingness to undertake. There is 
no reason to suppose that even Mill expected such profound study to be 
promoted by giving to English women a share in sovereign power. 
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of Lords. The silly and mendacious insinuation* that 
over 140 women have been sent to prison only for asking 
for votes is in itself hardly more deserving of confutation 
than would be the statement that a convicted burglar 
had got five years’ penal servitude ‘ only because he called 
on a householder late at night, and entered by the back 
rather than by the front-door of the house.’ 

For the present purpose these things are trifles in 
comparison with the failure of the suffragists to perceive 
that for women to rely on physical force for the attain- 
ment of political authority, calls into play the instrument, 
and creates the condition of opinion, which, should women 
obtain votes, might deprive them of any real share in 
sovereignty. The folly displayed by a class which, know- 
ing itself to be deficient in paramount physical strength, 
relies upon lawless violence for the attainment of its ends, 
excites derision. But it reminds a thoughtful observer 
of the anarchy or tyranny which would be possible 
under any constitution that dissevered legal right from 
physical power, and left open the chance that a govern- 
ment supported by a majority of the electorate, con- 
sisting mainly of women, should come into conflict with 
the vast majority of the male electors who commanded 
the sympathy of, or (as in Switzerland) had come to 
coincide with, the national army. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the vast majority of the 
10,000,000 or more women who, under a system of adult 
suffrage would be admitted to the electorate, have never 
sanctioned the demand for participation in sovereign 
power; whilst the protest by a large body of women 
against the so-called concession to English women of 
rights which thousands of them regard as the unjust 
imposition of an unbearable burden, becomes every day 
more and more audible and must be heard with the most 
profound respect. 

This then is the case against woman suffrage. To 
fair-minded men who have throughout life been zealous 


* ‘Ts it possible that in free England over 140 women have been sent to 
prison for only asking for votes for women?’ (‘Case for Women’s Suffrage,’ 
p. 140.) The answer, of course, is that it is not possible, and never hap- 
pened. Every woman imprisoned was convicted of some distinct breach of 
the law, such, for example, as resisting and obstructing the police in the 
execution of their duty, or conduct likely to provoke a breach of the peace. 
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to extend the civil rights of English women, it may well 
seem decisive. They will refuse to sanction a policy 
which, if it offers some dubious benefits to women, 
threatens irreparable damage and great and immediate 
peril to England. 

The whole line of argument pursued in this article 
will never commend itself to enthusiasts who believe that 
they are resisting laws unjust to women when they are 
attacking, not human law, but the very nature of things. 
It is just possible that the thoughts suggested may stimu- 
late the action of women who protest against a policy 
which they hold to be injurious to the nation as a whole, 
and especially to women themselves. Such women can 
do more than any men to check an agitation which may 
delay for years the removal, at the instance of moderate 
reformers, of really injurious restraints upon the free 
action of women. Moderate reform has everything in its 
favour. It has produced all the definite improvements 
—and they are many—in the condition of English women 
which have been effected during the last fifty years. 
The petulance of lawlessness can boast of no beneficial 
achievement whatever. It has for the first time given 
to political agitation, as conducted by English women, 
the character of disloyalty and, to speak plainly, of 
absurdity. 

Our final appeal is and must be to the electors. Let 
every elector remember for once the main duty which, 
independent of party connexion, lies upon him. He is 
bound, on the subject of woman suffrage, to vote with a 
sole eye to the permanent interest of the United Kingdom 
and of the British Empire. England is surrounded by 
perils. Our neighbours are military States, each of which 
maintains armies larger than we can keep within the 
bounds of the United Kingdom. These States are armed 
nations ; some of them are governed on military principles. 
One and all, however, whether they have done much or 
little for the promotion of popular freedom, the con- 
tinental States recognise, with one insignificant exception, 
the principle that none can have a share in sovereignty 
who cannot defend the land for which he may be required 
at any moment to die. 

Contrast the position of Great Britain. No soldier, 
and very few civilians, can assert with confidence that 
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our present army is sufficient for our defence. It is 
uncertain whether our navy can of itself guarantee the 
United Kingdom against invasion. On the Englishmen 
who, civilians though they remain, must, as high authori- 
ties tell us, receive military training, will depend the 
maintenance of England’s independence and the existence 
of the British Empire. In Ireland we have resistance to 
the law which Ministers refuse to put down, and which 
may any day be transformed into organised sedition. 
The national spirit is moving in Egypt. From India we 
hear of widespread conspiracy which might some day 
make armed revolt a possibility. Meanwhile grave ques- 
tions are pending in Eastern Europe, whence an armed 
conflict may arise from which our honour and our interests 
may make it impossible for us to hold aloof. The very 
vastness of our Empire, and the envy with which it is 
regarded by other nations, provoke and expose us to 
attack. The necessary intricacy and entanglement of 
our foreign and colonial policy make it more than ever 
needful that the country should be guided by the cool 
head, the clear aim, and the tenacious purpose, which 
are to be found only in the strongest and most sagacious 
of men. 

We inherit institutions built up by generations of 
statesmen, and well worth defence. Our constitution 
resting as it does on the unquestionable supremacy of the 
civil power and the universal rule of equal law, is, with 
all its defects, the strongest, the freest, the most pacific, 
we may venture to say the most humane, form of govern- 
ment which has ever existed in any great State or Empire. 
It maintains an unvaried peace in every country subject 
to the British flag; it has secured for the self-governing 
colonies of Great Britain independence as regards their 
local affairs, combined with exemption from the necessity 
of defending themselves against foreign aggression 
either by the sacrifices of war or by the intolerable 
burden of an armed peace. At this moment Englishmen 
are engaged in the earnest endeavour to prove that 
popular government in Great Britain is compatible with 
the maintenance of Imperial power and Imperial peace. 
What may be the issue of this effort to combine honest 
democracy with sane Imperialism no prophet is daring 
enough to foretell. Yet upon its suecess may well depend 
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the fate of popular government throughout the civilised 
world. 

At this crisis we are asked to add to our existing 
dangers and to our heavy political labours a new and 
doubtful experiment in constitutional government. We 
are asked to weaken English democracy by far more than 
doubling the number of English electors; we are asked 
to place the government of England, nominally at least, 
in the hands of women. Of these the best are ignorant 
of statesmanship ; the least trustworthy are fanatics who, 
in their passionate desire to obtain a share in the sove- 
reignty which determines the policy of the British Empire 
(including the fate of millions of inhabitants of dependent 
countries), have conclusively shown that they have not 
yet mastered the most elementary principles of self- 
government or of loyal obedience to the laws of their 
country. To these demands English electors will, we 
trust, be deaf. We appeal to their common-sense and 
common prudence; they must for once trust themselves 
rather than their leaders. The most honourable of 
parliamentary statesmen, when once engrossed in the 
game of parliamentary warfare, are apt to forget the 


very elements of statesmanship. They count votes gained 
or lost in or out of Parliament, and they lose the capacity 
for understanding the voice of the nation. Let that voice 
be clear and unmistakable. It was well said by a great 
soldier a little while ago: 


‘We are not here only, nor even chiefly, for the purposes of 
the moment. We are the trustees for the future of the 
Empire. Upon what is done or neglected in Parliament 
beforehand must depend sooner or later the fate of England 
and of the British dominions throughout the world. We are 
bound in this House to look beyond the bawling and the 
brawling of the day, and to uphold Imperial policy above 
the clamour of selfish or short-sighted interests. Is not this 
indeed, my lords, the greater part of our duty? Unless we 
occupy ourselves most earnestly and under a sense of personal 
trusteeship with the means by which the safety and great- 
ness of our country, continued from age to age, may be main- 
tained in time to come, we cannot justify our existence even 
against the subversive force challenging this House to-day, 
and we shall not escape the heavy judgment of history. We 
are links in a living chain, pledged to transmit intact to 
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posterity the glorious heritage we have received from those 
who have gone before. (Speech in the House of Lords, 
November 23, 1908.) 


These are the words of Lord Roberts. They refer 
immediately to the imperative need of providing at all 
costs for the defence of the country. But their wisdom 
and their patriotism give them a wide application. They 
admirably describe the grave responsibility which falls 
upon every elector when urged to revolutionise the 
constitution of Great Britain. Let him take them to 
heart, and refuse his sanction to an experiment which 
might well bring destruction on his country. 


A. V. Dicey. 
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